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INTRODUCTION. 


TN  last  June  number  of  the  land-taxers'  journal,  "Land  Values,"  the 
-*-     following  statement  occurs:  — 

"  After  the  war  every  one  will  he  discussing  how  to  pay  off  the 
enormous  cost  of  it  and  ivhere  to  find  employm^int  for  the  returning 
soldiers.  You  know  that  land  is  the  only  means  of  employment,  and  all 
that  needs  to  be  done  to  secure  sufficient  revenue  is  to  tax  land  values.'"'' 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  so-called  land-taxers'  schemes  is  to 
confiscate  land,  and  it  is  to  be  the  means  of  conferring  all  sorts  of  benefits. 
Before  the  war  it  was  going  to  do  wonders  in  other  directions,  and  now  it 
is  turned  on  as  an  idea  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  war.  Another  oddity 
will  be  noticed  in  the  al)ove  statement,  viz.,  that  the  returning  soldiers 
are  to  find  their  employment  on  the  land,  and  that  in  order  to  encourage 
and  reward  them,  they  are  to  have  the  land  taxed,  and  they  are  to  be 
taxed  after  fighting  in  order  that  others  may  be  free  of  taxes. 

The  perusal  of  the  statement  in  the  "  Land  Values  "  paper  induced 
me  to  think  that  it  was  very  desirable  that  the  public  should  more  fully 
understand  their  schemes,  and  I  have  endeavoured,  in  some  way,  to  make 
this  more  clear  herein  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  much  in  a  small  book. 
I  would  like  to  add  that  I  have  not  written  this  for  professional  readers,  as 
they  are  quite  aware  of  the  true  meaning  of  this  form  of  taxation,  but  I 
have,  as  much  as  possible,  endeavoured  to  explain  the  complicated  system 
already  set  up  to  the  non-professional  reader,  and  have  indicated  that  it  is 
only  the  stepping-stone  to  the  scheme  of  land  confiscation  hidden  under 
the  cloak  of  taxation. 

The  owners  of  land  and  houses  are,  of  course,  quite  prepared  to  bear 
their  fair  share  of  taxation  with  others.  Fancy  the  idea  of  confiscating  or 
unfairly  taxing  the  land,  the  only  support  of  many  young  children  whose 
fathers  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  war  1 1 

Frank  Perks. 
March,  1910. 


TAXATION    BY    VALUATION 

AND 

THE    EVILS    THEREOF. 


Introductory   Chapter. 


"  Land  had  not  increased  in  value  so  rapidly  as  had  other 
"forms  of  property^ — -Mr.  Harold  Cox. 

A    WICKED    LANDOWNER'S    INTERVIEW   WITH    HIS    CANDID 
LAND-TAXING  FRIEND.     (Before  the  War.) 

Jack  (the  Wicked  Landowner)  :  "Hullo,  George !  Glad  to  meet  you  ; 
I  have  not  seen  you  for  nearly  two  years.    How  have  you  been  getting  on  ?" 

George  (the  Candid  Land  Taxer)  :  "Oh,  I  am  feeling  pretty  tit,  and 
have  just  been  away  with  my  wife  for  a  good  long  holiday.  I  have  had  a 
bit  of  luck.  You  know  when  I  met  you  last  I  mentioned  that  I  had  been 
advised  to  buy  shares  in  a  manufacturing  company,  and  I  invested  £1,000 
when  they  were  not  paying  any  dividend.  Things  have  looked  up  since; 
the  company  had  several  shops  in  localities  where  the  public  had  recently- 
been  doing  well,  consequently  the  company  had  a  boom,  and  a  dividend 
of  seven  per  cent,  was  declared,  with  prospects  of  even  better  things. 
1  noticed  that  my  shares  were  quoted  at  £l,.oOU,  so  I  sold  them.  You 
ought  to  have  taken  my  tip.  What  did  you  do  with  the  £1,000  you  had 
to  invest?" 

Jack:  "I  was  thinking  of  building  a  house,  and  bought  a  piece  of 
land  for  £1,000,  but  I  found  it  was  larger  than  I  wanted,  and,  as  I  had  not 
then  all  the  money  to  enable  me  to  build,  I  kept  it  for  a  year.  My  wife, 
however,  took  a  fancy  to  a  smaller  piece  of  land  with  some  large  trees  on 
it,  and  not  so  much  to  keep  up.  In  consequence  of  this,  1  sold  ti)e  land 
(I  bought  for  £1,000)  after  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  for  £1,200.  It 
looked  all  right,  until  I  had  a  bill  in  for  what  I  had  to  pay.  I  had  to  pay 
the  Government  a  stamp  tax  of  £10  when  I  bouyht  the  land  ;  then  I  had 
to  pay  a  tax  of  £20  when  I  sold ;  I  had  to  pay  something  for  what  they  call 
Undeveloped  Land  Duty,  and  I  had  to  pay  a  lawyer  a  guinea  for  doing 
extra  work  about  these  Government  Taxes.  It  has  taken  a  big  slice  off 
the  profits.  What  tax  did  you  pay  when  vou  bought  your  shares  for 
£1,000?" 
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George:  "I  onlj'  had  to  pay  a  £5  tax,  not  £10  as  you  did:  but, then, 
you  know,  yours  was  land." 

Jack:  "What  tax  did  you  pay  when  you  sold — did  you  have  to  pay 
anything  on  your  profit  ?  " 

George:  "No,  my  investment  was  only  in  shares." 

JACK:  "  I  don't  think  that  was  right.  Why  should  I  pay  a  tax  on  my 
profits  and  you  not  pay  a  tax  on  yours?" 

GEORGE:  "Well,  you  see,  old  boy,  you  are  what  they  call  a  wicked 
landowner,  and,  besides,  land  is  different  from  everything  else." 

JACK:  "But  the  land  did  not  pay  the  tax;  I  paid  the  tax.  I  was  the 
owner  of  the  land  and  you  were  the  owner  of  the  shares.  What  is  the 
difference  between  us?  You  are  a  very  dear  old  fellow;  but,  although 
you  are  considerably  richer,  are  you  such  a  very  much  better  man  than  I 
am  ?  Am  I  taxed  because  I  am  a  wicked  man  ?" 

GEORGE:  "  Well,  we  must  gull  the  public  somehow,  and  I  told  you  it 
was  a  silly  thing  to  buy  land.  You  can  always  make  much  more  money  out 
of  anything  else.  See  what  expenses  you  were  at  in  buying  and  selling. 
What  did  you  have  to  pay  for  that?" 

JACK:  "  I  paid  the  agent  for  selling  the  land  £30,  and  I  think  he 
earned  it,  because  he  had  a  tremendous  lot  of  trouble;  he  told  me  he  had 
shown  the  land  to  87  probable  buyers  and  prepared  sets  of  plans  to  show 
the  purchasers  how  to  develop  the  property.  I  am  told  the  £30  was  less 
than  the  usual  commission,  and  he  made  no  charge  for  the  plans.  I  had 
to  pay  £18  law  charges  when  I  bought  the  land,  and  £18  when  I  sold  it, 
as  well  as  the  extra  guinea,  which  I  am  told  are  the  usual  charges,  and 
then  there  were  some  out-of-pocket  payments  in  addition  to  these.  I  had 
to  pay  the  extra  guinea  because  the  solicitor  had  to  go  through  some 
rigmarole  before  I  could  even  pay  the  £20  tax  to  the  Government  on  the 
profit,  or  what  they  call  increment.  Altogether  my  expenses  came  to  over 
£67,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  I  had  to  pay  £30  taxes.  I  had  also  to  pay 
another  £2  or  £3  tax  on  what  they  call  Undeveloped  Land  Tax." 

GEORGE  :  "  I  only  paid  £5  tax  in  all.  What  did  you  have  to  pay  on 
your  Undeveloped  Land  Tax  ?  " 

Jack  :  "  I  had  to  pay  £2  Is,  8d.  for  that,  and  I  was  told  that  if  I 
went  to  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  spent  money  on  surveyor's  fees,  1  could 
probably  have  obtained  a  reduction,  but  the  drawback  to  my  claim  was 
that  the  original  owner  of  the  land  had  not  obtained  his  proper  deductions. 
I  did  not  understand  what  they  meant;  it  was  so  awfully  complicated  that 
I  chucked  it,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I  did.  I  told  my  wife  that  I  was  not 
going  to  buy  the  other  piece  of  land  (with  the  trees)  Avhich  she  admired 
or  to  build  any  house  at  all.  and  I  telegi\aphed  to  the  builder,  telling  him 
to  stop  going  on  with  the  estimate  he  was  preparing.  My  wife  was  rather 
disappointed,  because  with  some  other  money  I  then  had  in  hand  and  the 
proceeds  of  this  sale,  I  could  have  built  my  liouf^e  comfortably." 

George  :  "Oh,  I  think  you  were  quite  right  there.  Never  you  spend 
your  money  in  building  houses  ;  do  just  as  I  do,  go  about  living  in 
apartments  or  hotels.  You  will  find  it  much  cheaper,  and  you  do  not 
have   people    coming    on    you    for    subscriptions    for    charities    in   the 
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neighbourhood.  You  can  just  enjoy  yourself,  and  go  about  the  country 
in  a  motor  car,  and  go  abroad  without  having  to  keep  house  while  away 
or  to  spend  money  in  repairs  or  gardeners.  How  did  your  investment  pan 
out  aitogethei*  as  compared  with  mine  ?  I  should  like  to  know,  because 
you  ought  to  have  taken  my  tip.  You  put  your  £1,00'J  in  land,  and  after 
runnini,'  your  risk  and  the  difficulties  of  selling,  you  sold  for  £1,200.  out 
of  which  you  had  to  pay  the  Government  £32  Is.  <Sd.  and  over  £67  in 
expenses,  making  a  total  of  over  £99  out  of  your  £200,  leaving  you  a  profit 
of  roughlv  £100.  And  did  you  get  anvthing  out  of  the  land  during  the 
year?" 

Jack  :  "I  put  manure  on  it, and  employed  labour,  and  obtained  a  very 
good  hay  crop,  they  tell  me;  but  after  it  was  all  done,  I  think  I  received  a 
net  sum  of  about  £2  10s.  for  the  hay." 

George:  "That  wouid  make  it  that  you  obtained  about  £102  10s. 
profit ;  but  yol^  had  to  deduct  from  that  five  per  cent,  interest,  which 
vou  could  have  had  on  your  thousand  pounds.  That  would  leave  yotir 
n-t  profit  at  £52  10s." 

Jack:  "What  did  you  pay,  and  what  profit  did  you  make  on  your 
shares?" 

George  :  "You  paid  £32  Is.  8d.  in  taxes  on  your  land  transaction.  I 
paid  only  £5  in  taxes  and  os.  on  contract  stamps,  and  the  total  commission 
on  both  selling  and  buying  was  onl.y  £17  10s.,  becattse,  you  see,  all 
shares  are  alike,  and  there  was  a  ready  market,  so  my  total  outlay  Avas 
£22  15s  Then  I  add  five  per  cent.  (£50)  as  interest  on  the  money 
for  the  year,  in  all  £72  15s.  My  receipts  were,  sale  of  shares  £1,500 
and  a  dividend  of  £70— total  £1,570;  deduct  expenses  and  tax  £22  15s. 
and  interest  £50 — total  £72  15s.,  it  leaves  me  £497  5s.  net  profit,  as 
against  jonr  net  profit  of  £52  10s." 

JACK:  "I  do  not  understand  why  an  owner  of  land  should  pay  all 
these  heavy  taxes ;  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  that." 

George:  "Tiand,  as  I  told  you  before,  is  different  from,  everything 
else,  although  there  is  someting  in  it  when  you  say  the  owner  of  land  is 
not  different  from  anybody  else.  Still,  you  know,  the  community  make 
the  iiicease  in  the  value  of  the  land — there  you  have  it.  You  didn't 
do  anything,  it  was  all  done  for  yoti." 

Jack  :  "  But  what  did  you  do  for  your  profits  ?" 

George:  "Well,  I  didn't  do  anything  really.  You  see,  I  used  my 
brains  in  judging  what  to  buy." 

Jack:  "And  didn't  I  use  my  brains  in  judging  what  land  I  was 
going  to  buy  ?  so  there  is  no  difference  there,  and  I  had  a  lot  of  work  to  do 
in  looking  over  the  land,  and  interviews  with  the  agent,  which  occupied  a 
great  amount  of  my  time.     You  did  not  have  any  trouble." 

George:  "No,  perhaps  not.  But  you  see,  the  community  make  the 
increase  in  value  of  your  land." 

Jack:  "Did  not  the  community  make  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
your  shares?  If  the  people  had  not  been  there,  or  if  they  had  not  bought 
tlie  goods  vour  companv  supplied,  vou  would  never  have  made  vour 
profit." 
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George:  "Well,  my  deai-  fellow,  don't  j-on  see  it  is  a  very  nice 
political  thing  to  talk  about  land  being  different  from  everything  else  and 
about  the  community  making  the  value,  but  take  my  tip,  don't  you  ever 
have  anything  to  do  with  land  again,  and  then  you  need  not  bother  your- 
self as  to  whether  it  is  fair  or  right;  and  don't  you  waste  your  time  in 
building:  houses  and  only  lose  your  money  over  it." 

Jack:  "  Oh,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  about  that.  Will  you  let  me 
know  when  j'^ou  get  a  good  tip  about  some  stocks  and  shares  ?  I  am  now 
enquiring  about  one  of  the  trading  companies  in  America,  and  they  say 
there  is  something  in  it.     I  will  let  you  know  about  it.     Good-bye." 


N.B. — "  Georfje  "  above  referred  to  is  a  Christian  name. 
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ClIArTER      I. 

WHzVT    IS    THE     VALUATION? 

"  Tlte  Hatter  looked  at  the  Morcli  Hare,  lolio  had  foiloiocd 
him  into  Courts  arm-in-arni  with  the  Dormouse- 

"  '■Fourteenth  of  Marcli,  I  tliink  it  was,'  he  said. 

"  ^Fifteenth,'  sniff  the  Mareh  Hare. 

"  '  Sixteenth,^  said  the  Doruiouse. 

"  '^  Write  that  down,''  said  the  King  to  the  Jurij,  and  the  Jury 
eagerly  wrote  down  all  the  dates  and  then  added  them  np  and 
reduced  the  anstver  to  shillings  and  pence .'''' 

"  Alick  in  Wondkrland." 

'TAXATION  by  valuation,  tis  set  out  in  the  Finance  Act,  must 
o£  necessity  be  unreliable  and  consequently  unjust.  Even 
the  most  sani^uine  supporters  of  the  Act  cannot  deny  that  it  will 
always  be  a  most  extravagant  and  wasteful  wav  of  raising 
revenue,  and  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  proved  a  very  heavy 
loss  to  the  country. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  cost,  the  Government  have  been 
employing  whnt  may  be  called  "  sweated  labour,"  as  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  fact  that  if  the  salaries  of  315  officials  be  excluded, 
the  average  salaries  of  the  remaining  4,300  come  under  forty 
shillings  per  week,  which  is  less  than  the  wage  of  an  ordinary 
skilled  mechanic.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  large  number  of 
these  persons  were  induced  to  go  into  Government  employment 
in  the  hope  that  good  ]josts  and  adequate  pay  would  be  after- 
wards forthcoming;  but  this  adequate  pay  will,  of  course,  result 
in  an  enormous  increase  in  the  cost. 

The  unreliability  of  valuations  and  the  uncertainty  attached 
thereto  are  well  expressed  by  using  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  own 
words  : — 

"  \\  har.  a  business  man  minds  even  more  is  that  an 
atmosphere  of  uncertainty  is  created  by  ihe  {)()\vers  of 
incessant  interference  and  in([uisition."      {See  Note  A.) 

Note  A. — In  case  the  laud-taxing  reader  may  want  to  know  where  these 
words  occur,  it  is  pointed  out  that  they  can  be  found  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
preface  to  the  People's  Biulget;  and  in  case  it  might  be  said  that  the  conchidiug 
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Lord  Justice  Moulton  said,  in  his  summing-up  in  the 
Lumsden  case : — 

"  What  is  the  increment  of  the  site  vaUie  of  land 
when  the  value  of  the  site  lias  not  changed  ?  It  is  the 
difference  of  opinion  of  two  sets  of  Government  valuers  as 
to  the  value  of  the  owner's  interest  in  tlie  estate.  Could 
the   force   of   absurdity  go  further  ?" 

Referring  to  valuations,  Lord  Johnston,  the  Judge  of  the 
Lnnd  Valuations  Appeal  Court  (for  Scotland),  stated  : — 

"  They  all  perforce  involve  something  hypothetical 
and  unreal,  and  none  more  than  valuaticms  under  the 
Finance  Act.  I  have  never  found  valuers  make  an}" 
difficultv,  thouofh  I  have  often  found  them  arrive  at  very 
different  results." 

The  Lord  Advocate  stated  : — 

'•  All     valuation     w^as     a     matter     of     opinion,     and 
necessarily  must  be  so.     No  valuation  was  certain." 
(See  Note  Ik)  "  Times  "  Report,  June  8th,  1909. 

Henry  George,  the  apostle  on  whom  all  the  land  taxers  rely, 
said  : — 

"  Certainty  is  an  important  element  in  taxation." 

Mr.  Harper,  the  chief  valuer,  in  giving  evidence  in  the 
Earwicker  case,  said: — 

"  Where  thefe  was  a  doubt,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
was  given  to  the  subject." 

Here  is  a  distinct  admission  of  the  doubtful  proceeding  of 

words    of    the    sentence    have    not    been    quoted,    the    sentence    is    given,   as 
follows : — 

"What  a  business  man  minds  even  more  is  that  an  atmosphere  of 

uncertainty  is  created  by  the  powers  of  incessant  interference  and  in(]uisi- 

tion  reserved  for  the  landlord  and  his  agents." 

Who,  however,  Avould  not  rather  have  to  do  with  iandloi'ds  and  their  agents 
than  a  bureaucratic  set  of  officials,  from  whom  escape  is  impossible  ?  Even 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself  has  admitted  that  there  are  after  all  only  a  few  bad 
landlords,  and  from  these  few  there  is  a  possibility  of  escape;  but,  alas!  there 
is  no  possibility  of  escape  from  the  bureaucratic  officials  set  up  by  this  Act. 

Note  B. — Mr.  Ure  was  the  Lord  Advocate  who  said  this. 
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taxation  by  valuation  made  by  the  head  of  the   Department  and 
a  professed  supporter  of  the  idea  of  taxation  by  valuation. 

Experienced  valuers  will  always,  before  making-  a  valuation, 
require  to  know  the  y)urpose  for  which  the  valuation  is  required 
to  be  made,  thus  demonstrating-  the  impossibility  of  valuations 
for  all  purposes  or  valuations  made  without  considering  the 
requirement  of  the  client.  Nothing  can  be  adequately  valued 
unless  it  is  one  of  a  particular  cl;iss  of  which  there  are  many 
other  things  of  exactly  the  same  kind,  and  there  is  a  readv 
market  for  the  same.  Thus,  it  is  easv  to  D:ive  the  value  of 
War-Loan  Stock,  silver,  &c.,  because  all  War-Loan  Stock  is 
exactly  alike  and  all  pure  silver  is  exactly  alike,  and  each  is 
dealt  in  every  day ;  but  where  things  differ,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  more  than  an  approximate  idea  of  value.  House 
property  and  land  almost  invariably  differ  in  each  case,  and 
so  do  the  prospects  of  obtaining  a  buyer.  There  is  no  sure 
or  safe  basis  upon  which  to  fix  the  value  of  such  property,  and 
the  Government  even  contend  that  a  price  obtained  by  sale  is 
not  of  necessity  the  value. 

It  has  never  even  occurred  to  the  Government  that  the 
question  of  time  is  a  matter  which  of  itself  is  an  item  affecting 
value. 

If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  ask  a  valuer  what  his 
property  is  worth,  and  afterwards  enquire  if  this  valuer  will 
guarantee  that  he  can  sell  it  for  that  sum  (say  within  a  month 
or  other  fixed  period),  and  then  note  the  reply.  The  valuer^ 
unless  bv  the  stranoe  chance  that  he  knows  of  an  immediate 
buyer  for  that  particular  property,  will  inform  him  that  he  can 
guarantee  no  sale  in  any  given  time.  Kven  if  he  did  know 
of  a  purchaser,  he  most  probably  would  not  know  how  mucii 
such  purchaser  would  give. 

The  present  value  of  a  house  or  a  piece  of  land  is  not  the 
value  of  the  property  when  sold  at  a  future  date,  and,  moreover, 
a  future  date  which  must  be  more  or  less  unknown,  and  a  sale  in 
the  meantime  impossible.  The  value  of  a  'house  may  be  (when 
you  obtain  a  buyer)  £  1,000,  but  what  is  its  present  value?  It 
cannot  be  £l,0('0.  It  is  only  £1,0<)0  minus  or  less  the 
interest    of  the    money   for    an    unknown    period   and  the   costs 
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which  may  be  incurred  in  keeping  the  property  until  sold,  as 
well  as  the  expenses  o£  sale.     {iSee  Note  C.) 

'  *-^  The  basis  o£  valuing  every  piece  of  land  as  being  vacant  in 
1909  is  only  a  deceptive  way  o£  obtaining  an  unfairly  low 
valuation,  land  unlet  being  in  many  and,  indeed,  most  cases  of 
less  value  than  land  let.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to  a 
large  amount  of  house  property.  The  value  for  investment  of  an 
unlet  house  is  less  than  the  value  of  a  let  house,  and  the  value  of 
an  unlet  piece  of  land  is  for  an  investment  less  than  the  value  of 
the  piece  of  land  which  is  let,  although  in  each  case  it  may 
be  what  is  called  very  lettaWe.  Some  properties  have,  however, 
a  greater  value  with  what  is  termed  vacant  possession. 

All  these  are  to  be  treated  under  the  Act  in  original 
valuations  on  one  basis  and  on  a  radically  unfair  and  inequitable 
basis,  and  subsequent  valuations  are  taken  partly  on  a  basis 
of  price  and  partly  on  the  before-mentioned  basis,  so  as  in  every 
way  to  treat  an  owner  unjustly. 

Note  C. — The  value  of  an  unlet  property  is  the  present  value  of  an 
unknown  sum  payable  at  an  unknown  future  date,  less  any  expenses  on  the 
property  in  the  meantime. 

Note. — Silver  herein  mentioned  is  raAv  silver,  not  manufactured  silver. 

General  Note. — Where  Finance  Act  is  referred  to  in  this  book,  it  is 
Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910. 
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Chapter  TT. 
COMMON    SENSE    ABOUT    VALUATIONS. 

"  There  cotild  only   be   a.   market  value   when  they   had  a 
market.'''' — The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour. 

"Times"  Report,  June  30th,  1909. 

A  COMPLAINT  was  made  by  one  of  the  public  that  he 
■'^  could  not  get  surveyors  to  value  property  for  him  without 
disclosing"  the  purpose  for  wliich  he  wanted  the  valuation  made, 
and  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  obtain  from  any  good  firm 
what  he  called  a  valuation  for  general  purposes. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  (eliminating  the  purpose 
for  which  the  valuation  is  required)  no  general  valuation  of  any 
property  can  be  made,  but  only  valuations  based  upon  the  specific 
purpose.      This  will  readily  be  understood  by  all  surveyors. 

Valuation  of  land  and  buildings  is  not  an  exact  science,  as  is 
supposed,  but  it  is  more  in  the  nature  of  an  art,  and  is  not  and 
never  can  be  made  exact ;  the  very  foundations  upon  which  the 
valuer  has  to  base  or  form  his  calculations  are  shiftins^  and 
uncertain. 

The  first  question  to  consider  is,  What  is  value?    It  is  a  sum 

of  money  for  which  anything  can  at  a  fixed  period  be  exchanged, 

sucli  exchano-e  as  the  basis  of   value  beinir  that  it  should  take 

~      .  .  .         . 

place    at    a    particular    time,  and    it    might    be   assumed   b}'   the 

public  that  a  valuation  would  be  a  simple  statement  of  what  the 
value  was;  but  if  anyone  has  the  curiosity  to  look  up  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "valuation,"  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  described  in  the 
dictionary,  not  as  being  a  statement  of  the  "value,"  but  an  estimate 
of  the  value,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

The  question  naturally  follows  as  to  what  sort  of  basis  there 
is  upon  which  to  form  an  estimate  of  such  value,  and  it  can  confi- 
dently be  said  that  if  anything  is  to  be  valued  accurately,  or  have 
a  definite  and  precise  value  given,  it  must  possess  two  essential 
qualilications  :— 

(1)   It  must  be  something  in  which   there  are  every-day 
transactions  : 
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(2)   It  must  be   one   among-  many  more  similar  articles  of 
exactly  the  same  character. 

If  it  be  an  isolated  article,  then  its  value  cannot  be  gauged 
accurately,  even  on  the  price  of  a  sale,  as  such  transactions  cannot 
be  checked  by  other  similar  transactions  of  like  articles,  and  it  is 
always  of  a  necessity  open  to  the  question  wiiether  the  price  paid 
was  more  or  less  than  the  specific  item  was  worth. 

'J'liat  the  Government  have  admitted  the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible  to  place  a  value  upon  property  based  upon  the  price 
obtained  is  clear  in  their  own  instructions  to  valuers  (known  as 
the  "White  Paper  instructions"  ),  and  this  conclusively  proves  that 
property  cannot  accurately  have  a  value  placed  upon  it,  and  it  is 
clear  they  also  admit  that  the  price  realised  does  not  represent 
value  in  their  opinion,  because  it  is  only  the  sale  of  an  isolated 
item  differing  more  or  less  materially  from  any  other  items.  The 
only  way  to  check  the  question  of  accuracy  of  the  price  o£  sale  is 
comparison  with  prices  obtained  for  other  properties  o£  different 
character  at  more  or  less  recent  dates,  and,  even  then,  comparing 
prices  with  sales  of  other  properties,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  circumstances  of  these  other  sales,  which  is  in  most  cases  an 
impossibility.  Who  knows,  or  can  know,  what  influenced  Brown 
to  buy  or  Smith  to  sell  at  a  particular  figure,  and  how  far  any 
such  influence  altered  the  price  of  sale  ?  Then,  in  addition,  an 
estimate  (and  only  an  estimate)  has  to  be  formed  as  to  any 
circumstances  (which  have  arisen  since  the  date  of  the  other 
sales)  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  sale  or  value 
of  the  land  and  buildings  at  a  later  date.  Thus  it  is,  that  all 
such  comparisons  must  be  vague  and  most  unsatisfactory  as  a 
basis  of  taxation,  which  means  M>1  tax  on  every  £5  variation  of 
estimate  of  value,  or  probable  error  or  inaccuracy  in  the  attempt 
to  arrive  at  a  flxed  value. 

It  is  useful  to  consider  what  is  the  value  of  any  stocks 
and  bonds  in  which  there  are  daily  transactions,  such  stocks  and 
bonds  being  respectively  of  exactly  the  same  character.  In  such 
case  it  is  possible  to  get  a  quotation  from  a  broker  within  a 
fraction  of  £l,  although,  of  course,  there  are  variations  in  the 
prices  quoted  at  one  hour  compared  with  the  prices  quoted 
at  another  hour  ;   still,  except  in  the  case    of  panics   and  other 
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unusual  circumstances,  the  variations  during  the  course  of  tlie 
day  are  comparatively  smalL  If  an  investor  consults  a 
stockbroker  as  to  investment,  he  v/ill  probably  be  told  that 
one  or  two  particular  stocks  of  a  similar  class  are  desirable 
for  investment;  but  should  one  investor  ask  the  broker's  reason 
for  makinii-  this  suu^o'estion,  lie  will  find  that  the  broker  considers 
the  individual  stock  recommended  is  one  that  is  (in  his  opinion) 
cheap  compared  with  others  of  a  similar  nature;  in  other  words, 
he  will  find  that  the  broker  considers  the  market  quotation 
is  less  than  the  value,  because  this  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  a  thing  is  cheap.  Who.  however,  would  think  ot 
putting  forward  a  valuation  of  stocks  and  bonds,  not  on  their 
market  quotations,  but  on  a  basis  of  what  they  are  thought  to  be 
worth  bv  even  the  best  expert  on  the  Stock  Exchano-e?  The  onlv 
practical  method  of  fixing  the  value  in  the  case  where  there  is  a 
market  is  on  the  basis  of  market  value;  anv  other  attemnt  at 
valuation  would  lead  to  endless  confusion. 

There  is  another  class  of  security,  being  a  good  investment  in 
every  sense,  but  in  which  there  are  only  occasional  dealings  on  The 
IStock  Exchange,  and  if  the  seller  or  buyer  asks  the  broker  wliat 
tlie  price  ot  such  a  security  is,  he  will  most  probably  be  told  that 
the  quotation  is  merely  nominal,  and  that  this  nominal  quotation 
varies  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  or  sometimes  more.  Such 
quotation  may  be  90  to  100,  and  here  we  see  that  a  securitv  in 
which  there  are  only  occasional  dealings  has  no  ''exact  quoted 
value"  on  any  particular  day;  but  the  reader  should  bear  in 
mind  that  in  this  case  all  the  stocks  and  shares,  of  which  there 
may  be  many  thousands,  are  of  exactly  equal  vakie,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  numbers  on  the  shares  or  bonds,  there  is  no 
difference  whatever,  and  no  one  takes  any  notice  of  the  difference 
in  the  numbers  on  the  shares. 

I  have  given  the  two  examples,  the  first  of  which  shows 
that  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  frequent  dealings  Avith  articles 
exactly  alike  that  a  specific  or  exact  value  can  be  put  down,  but 
even  where  the  articles  are  alike  and  there  are  not  frequent  deal- 
ings, then  it  is  impossible  to  put  an  exact  value,  but  onlv  a  value 
within  probably  10  per  cent,  or  more.  If  we  compare  the 
latter  with  land  and  houses,  it  will  at  once  show  how  much  more 
difficult  it  is  to  fix  an  exact  value    upon   the   land   or   buildinos 
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where  in  almost  every  case  (and  there  are  very  few  exceptions) 
each  individual  house  ov  piece  of  land  is  of  different  size  (as 
regards  the  buildings,  in  a  different  state  of  repair),  and  has 
manv  other  differences  which  will  mate  rial  Iv  affect  the  value;  and 
as  regards  ngricultural  land,  every  field  differs  in  character, 
soil,  &c. 

When  a  borrower  wishes  to  obtain  a  loan  upon  marketable 
stocks  and  bonds,  he  can  do  so  in  ordinary  times  as  easily  as  possible 
with  a  mere  margin  of  10  per  cent.,  and  I  believe  in  some  cases 
less;  but  experience  has  set  up  a  very  different  state  in  the  case 
of  a  loan  on  land  or  buildings,  and  in  this  case  a  large  margin 
(mostly  one-third  or,  say,  33  per  cent,  is  required),  and  this 
experience  is  founded  upon  the  impossibility  of  fixing  an  rxact 
value  upon  such  security;  in  other  words,  it  points  to  the  material 
difference  between  valuation  and  value,  the  one  being  an  estimate 
of  value  and  the  other  being  a  specific  statement  that  the  thing 
is  an  asset  of  a  fixed  and  not  uncertain  value. 

To  show  the  extraordinary  things  which  are  happening, 
T  can  refer  to  one  valuation  made  of  a  mansion,  lodges, 
gardens,  and  land  (total  area  893  acres)  Avhere  the  Govern- 
ment valuer  has  professed  to  be  able  to  fix  the  value  to  an 
exact  sum  ending  in  an  odd  £33.  Of  course,  if  he  were  dealing 
with  readily  negotiable  securities  in  which  there  were  day-to-day 
dealings  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  amounts  miglit  work 
out  to  an  odd  £33,  but  no  surveyor  with  any  knowledge  of  his 
business  would  set  up  the  idea  that  he  or  anyone  could  fix 
the  value  of  property  of  this  class  to  an  odd  £3,  or  even  an  odd 
£33,  or  even  £50o/ 

In  another  case  a  Government  valuer  put  an  exact  sum  of 
£910  as  the  gross  value  of  a  small  residence  with  five  acres  of 
gardens,  orchards,  &c.  Would  any  sane  surveyor  be  prepared  to 
state  that  this  could  have  a  fixed  value  to  an  odd  £10  ?  What  a 
farce  it  is  to  pretend  that  a  valuation  as  an  exact  statement  to  an 
odd  £10  can  be  fixed  on  such  a  property  ! 
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Chapter  III. 

THE   HOUSE   THAT   STOOD   OX  ENCHANTED   LAND 

Which  ixckkased  over   150  per  cent,  in  Value  in  a 

FEW  Hours. 


"VrOT  one  of  the  many  commons,  for  which  the  county  of  Surrey 
•^  is  so  far  famed,  exceeds  in  beauty  the  common  of  Outwood, 
situate  near  Redhill,  which  occu})ies  an  elevated  position  in  the 
centre  of  a  well-wooded  and  delightfully  rural  district  within 
27  miles  of  London.     Li  the  somewhat  strao-iilini!;  village,  which 

b2 
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borders  near  tlie  common,  stands  a  small  residence  or  cottaij^e 
overlooking  the  common,  and  attached  to  this  small  residence  is 
a  convenient  piece  of  garden,  used  by  the  occupiers  partly  for 
flowers,  but  chiefly  for  growing  vegetables,  wliile  a  portion  is 
planted  with  fruit  trees  ;  thus  every  use  is  made  of  all  the  land, 
not  onh'  for  the  piu^pose  of  residence,  but  for  the  cultivation  of 
produce,  so  mucli  required  in  England  at  tlie  present  time 
'of  war. 

On  the  death  of  the  late  owner  the  property  had  to  be  sold, 
and  was  put  up  to  auction  in  October,  1911. 

In  this  village  resides  a  small  tradesman,  who  has  a 
numerous  family  (one  of  Avhom  is  unfortimately  a  confirmed 
invalid),  and  this  tradesman  has  to  work  hard  from  early  to  late 
(his  hours  of  labour  much  exceeding  those  of  the  ordinary 
mechanic).  It  is  necessary  for  liim  to  do  this  in  order  to  meet 
his  heavy  household  expenses,  and  as  the  profits  of  his  business 
are  somewhat  small,  he  has  of  necessity  to  lose  no  opportunity  o^ 
addino",  in  any  legitimate  way,  to  his  slender  income.  This  man 
has  always  looked  out  for  any  means  of  augmenting  his  earnings, 
and  he  had  made  profits  by  purchasing  furniture  at  auctions. 
Havin"'  attended  the  sale  of  this  cottage,  he  noticed  that  there 
were  no  buyers  present,  consequently  he  made  one  bid  of 
what  lie  knew  to  be  less  than  the  value,  and  bought  the 
property  for  £220,  in  the  hope  of  making  a  fair  and  justifiable 
profit. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  he  was  congratulated  by  numerous 
friends  (for  he  has  many  in  the  village)  on  the  bargain  he  had 
secured,  and  the  following  morning  he  met  a  neighbour  who 
knew  what  he  had  paid  for  the  property,  and  who  oflered  to 
purchase  it  as  he  wished  to  live  at  the  house,  and  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  cost  of  building  such  a  house  and  [ilanting 
the  land. 

The  result  of  this  interview  was  the  resale  of  the  property 
at  a  price  which  gave  a  profit  of  £25  to  this  industrious 
tradesman,  which  was  a  well-earned  reward  for  his  courage, 
knowledge  and  ability. 

The  Savoop  of  the  Vulture. 
The  sale  of  this  property  was  carried   through  in  November, 
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11*11,  by  one  deed  transferrini^^  it  tVoni  the  executor.s  ot  the 
original  owner  to  the  purchaser  who  bought  from  the  tradesman, 
the  £2^0  ,£;oing  to  pay  the  executors,  and  this  tradesman  receiving 
this  small  profit  o£  £.25.  Two  years  after  this  transaction  was 
carried  out,  the  small  tradesman  wa-i  horrified  to  receive  a 
demand  for  .^5  (afterwards  reduced  to  £4,)  from  the  IJadical 
Government,  and  the  demand  was  made  on  the  ground  that  the 
land  had  mcreased  in  value  by  £25  between  the  time  be  bought 
it  and  tlie  nexr  day  when  he  sold  it  (an  increase  of  over  150  ]:»er 
cent.)     (See  Note  A.) 

The  jMiuaculous  Land. 

Upon  enquiry  as  to  the  reason  for  this  extraordinary  rise  in 
value  in  less  than  24  hours,  the  reply  of  tiie  Government  ofricial 
was  that  the  land  on  which  the  cottage  stood  had  (under  the 
Ijloyd  George  Act,  miscalled  "  tlie  People's  Budget)  increased  in 
value  from  £16  to  £41  in  less  than  24  hours,  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  this  *'  enchanted  "  increase  in  value  that  the  tax 
of  £4  had  to  be  paid.  The  small  tradesman  was  naturally  still 
unconvinced,  and  could  not  possibly  conceive  how  this  could 
be,  as  he  knew  tliere  was  nothing  to  show  any  increase  in 
the  value  in  24  hours.  He  enquired  of  his  neighbours,  but 
not  one  of  them  could  assist  him,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  what 
to  do. 

The  Official's   \'isit. 

A  Government  official,  called  a  '"  superintending  valuer," 
whose  salary  is  nearly  £20  a  week,  called  at  his  sho[),  in  a 
luxuriously  appointed  motor  car.  to  impress  upon  him  tlie 
necessity  of  payment,  and  there  was  sent  to  him  also  a 
peremptory  demand  from  iSomerset  House  to  the  effect  that  if 
the  £4  were  not  paid  a  referee  would  be  called  in,  thereby 
implying  his  risk  of  a  heavy  expense. 

Note  A. — "  If  the  propei-tv  had  been  bought  for  £260  and  sold  for  £245, 
and  when  sohl  the  Government  Vahier  had  said  it  Avas  only  worth  £220,  a  tax 
of  £4  would  be  demanded,  shoAving  the  tax  to  be  payable  on  a  loss  as  well  as 
on  a  profit — this  is  the  result  of  taxation  by  valiuition." 

Mr.  Llovd  Gkorgk.     "  Times  "  Report. 
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Now  tliis  li;i})|)ened  not  in  ]Ht'.\cv.  time,  but  in  Octol)er.  1914, 

during  the  greatest  war  that  England  has  ever  engaged 

in,  and  during  the  time  that  this  sniull  tradesnuui  had  to  work 
liarder  than  ever,  as  the  profits  of  the  business  were  falhng-  off,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  increase  in  wholesale  prices. 

The  A^  ill  age  Hampden. 

Much  harassed  and  worried  he  felt  tempted  to  pay  the  £4 
and  to  submit  to  what  he  naturally  felt  to  be  a  gross  injustice, 
but  he  still  held  out  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  right,  convinced 
that  it  was  his  duty  as  an  Englishman  to  secure  justice,  even 
under  such  adverse  circumstances  ;  and,  fortunately,  about  this 
time  he  met  a  former  victim  of  this  so-called  "  People's  Budget," 
who  explained  how  the  Lloyd  George  valuation  staff  had  valued 
his  oak  trees  as  being  of  no  value  and  only  firewood,  although  he 
had  sold  them  for  over  £60.  This  interview  resulted  in  enquiries 
being  made  of  those  who  knew  something  of  the  Act,  and  who 
explained  the  basis  of  calculation  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
stating  that  land  had  increased  in  value  Vv^hen  it  still  remained 
at  the  same  value. 

HOAV    THE    AllIiACLE    WAS    WORKEl). 

This  explanation  was  tpiite  simple,  and  showed  that  the 
dodge  was  like  the  common  conjuring  trick.  The  thing  was  to 
talk  a  lot  about  useless  figures  to  mislead,  just  as  the  conjtu'or 
talks  a  lot  of  rubbish  to  draw  attention  away  from  the  trick  he  is 
performing. 

The  Government  valuer  had  only  to  state  that  a  man  had 
sold  a  house  and  land  for  more  than  he,  the  valuer,  said  it  was 
worth;  then  the  difference  (£^5)  between  what  he  said  it  Avas 
worth,  i.e.,  £220,  and  what  it  was  sold  for,  i.e.,  £245,  was  all 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  land,  although  the  land  had  not 
increased  in  value,  as,  indeed,  it  could  not  have  increased  in  value 
in  this  case  in  less  than  24  h()»u's.      (See  Note  B.) 

Note  B. — Bear  in  mind  the  chiim  set  up  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  this 
valuation  is  of  use  for  rating  purposes. 
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The  small  tradesman  then  decided  that  rather  than  submit 
to  such  a  gross  imposition  he  would  go  before  a  referee  in  order 
to  test  such  a  basis  of  claim. 

The    IiEFERENCE. 

Any  ordinary  person  would  say  that  of  course  the  referee 
could  protect  this  unfortunate  tradesman,  and  have  known  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  old  saying  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  centuries,  viz.,  '"  A  thing  was  worth  what  a  buyer  would 
pay  for  it,"  which  was  in  this  case  £245.  But  no!  The  Act 
appears  to  be  so  drawn  that  the  referee,  after  setting  out  that  the 
Government  claimed  oidy  an  increment  or  rise  in  value  of  £15, 
instead  of  an  increase  in  value  of  £25  which  they  had  claimed, 
and,  ivWioiit  stating  what  he  considered  the  actual  value  of  tlie j^^^operty 
to  be,  added  that  the  case  came  within  the  "  Lumsden  decision," 
and  the  assessment  of  increment  duty  was  confirmed.  The 
small  tradesman  is  still  left  to  wonder  what  assessment  is 
confirmed,  whether  it  is  the  £15  supposed  increase  mentioned 
by  the  referee,  or  the  £25  supposed  increase  claimed  by  the 
Government. 

Government  Expenses. 

In  the  reference  over  this  claim  of  £4,  the  Government  had 
present  for  the  whole  of  the  day  the  following  officials  : — 

(1)  The  chief  valuer  for  England  : 

(2)  Two  superintending  valuers  : 
(o)   The  district  valuer  : 

(4j   The  legal  representative  of  the  Government. 

There  was,  also,  of  course,  the  referee,  wiio  had  to  be  paid, 
and  the  salaries  and  retainino'  fees  alone  of  the  gentlemen 
employed  by  the  Goverinnent  (in  order  to  extort  the  sum  of 
£4),  amount  to  a  sum  equal  to  from  £4,000  to  £5,000  per 
annum. 

(3nly  two  of  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen  gave  evidence, 
and  the  district  valuer  stated  that  he  valued  the  house  at  £192 
in  ^lay,  1911,  and  in  November,  1911,  about  six  months  after, 
he  put  it  at  £220,  although  he  said  tliat  he  did  not  think  it  had 
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increased  in  value  between  these  two  dates  ;  but  he  put  it  at 
£220  because  it  was  sold  for  that  sum  at  auction,  but  when  it 
Avas  sold  for  £245  he  did  not  thiidc  it  was  worth  what  it  then 
sold  for.  Thus  in  one  case  the  })rice  to  the  purchaser  w^as  tnken 
as  the  value,  and  in  the  other  case  it  was  not  the  value, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  purchaser  was  uhnost  im- 
mediately afterwards  asked  it"  he  would  part  with  it  at  a 
still   hiahor  price. 

The   Evidence  of  the  Government's  Officials. 

The  value  of  this  property  was  })ut  down  as  being  worth,  in 
April,  1909,  £192. 

On  the  death  of  the  late  owner  it  was  valued,  in  May,  191  J, 
at  £192  ;  that  is,  the  value  was  taken  at  the  same  figure  on  these 
two  dates  (over  two  years  apart). 

It  was  sold  by  auction  in  October,  1911,  and  realised  £220,. 
then  it  was  put  down  by  the  Viduer  at  £220. 

In  each  of  the  three  above-mentioned  valuations  the  land 
alone  was  valued  at  the  same  amount,  viz.,  £16. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  valuations  were  the  same  over  a 
period  of  two  years  and  there  was  an  alteration  of  £28  in  the 
period  of  six  months.  The  district  valuer  explained  that  he 
did  not  think  the  property  was  worth  £220  when  sold  by 
auction  for  that  sum,  but  he  had  not  taken  the  figure,  thus 
claiming  that  the  auction  price  was  ncjt  in  itself  a  basis  of 
value. 

When  it  was  sold  on  the  next  day  by  this  tradesman 
(Mr.  Earwicker),  he,  however,  still  adhered  to  the  figure  of 
£220,  and  by  the  process  of  claiming  that  the  property  was  then 
sold  for  more  than  it  was  worth,  the  difference,  £25,  was  added 
to  the  value  of  the  land  and  made  it  £41,  instead  of  £16, 
althoui>li  the  land  in  fact  was  admitted  to  be  onlv  worth  £16. 

At  the  hearing,  the  Government  counsel  strenuously  objected 
to  any  reference  being  made  to  the  figures  of  any  other  Govern- 
ment valuations  of  properties  in  the  district,  thus  showing  the 
little  faith  reposed  in  these  figures  ;  but,  under  pressure,  the 
figures  of  valuation  of  the  next  property  were  admitted  and 
came  out. 
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A  view  of  the  adjoining  cottage,  which  is  only  a  workman's^ 
cottage,  is  given  above.  It  is  partly  built  of  timber  ;  whereas 
'•Oak  Villa"  {.see  previous  illustration)  is  entirely  built  of  brick,  and 
is  considerably  better  than  a  workninn's  cottage,  and  is  used  and 
(occupied  by  a  tradesman. 

Anyone  would  naturally  suppose,  when  the  original 
valuation  of  1909  was  mude,  owing  to  the  less  substantial 
construction  of  the  partly  wooden  building,  the  extra  cost  of 
repairing  and  the  fact  that  it  was  of  a  less  desirable  character  of 
investment,  that  a  considerable  difference  would  have  been  made 
as  to  the  basis  on  which  to  found  the  value.  The  value  placed 
upon  the  building   largelv  constructed  of  wood    was  in  the  1909 
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valuation  £170,  only  £22  less  than  the  much  lar<ier  and 
better  house  built  of  l)rick,  which  was  valued  at  £192.  (^See 
Note  C.) 

This  district  valuer  arrived  at  these  figures  by  taking'  the 
rents  at  wliich  the  properties  were  then  let,  viz.,  £15  rent  for 
the  partly  wooden  building-  and  £17  rent  for  the  much  hetter 
building,  and  the  reader  will  further  be  able  to  judge  whether  it 
was  a  correct  way  to  place  the  difference  in  price  only  on  a  basis 
of  the  rent.  Should  or  should  not  other  facts  have  been 
taken  into  consideration  ?  And  will  the  reader  consider  whether  a 
difference  of  £22  was  or  Avas  not  quite  inadequate  to  show  the 
variation  in  the  value  of  the  two  properties? 

As  a  practical  result  of  the  prices  obtained  for  these  two 
properties,  one  sold  for  £220,  and  again  the  next  da}^  for 
£245 ;  the  other  was  sold  once,  and  the  price  obtained  was 
£170.  This  goes  to  prove  the  nnder-valuation  of  the  brick- 
built  house. 

Another  point.  AVas  or  Avas  not  the  brick-built  house  worth 
only  £2  a  year  more  than  the  other  ? 

Note  C. — There  was  little  material  difference  in  the  value  of  the  land  as 
stated  by  the  Government.  The  sum  of  £12  was  put  as  the  value  of  the  land 
on  Avhich  the  partly  timbered  house  stood,  as  against  £16  in  the  case  of  the 
other  house.  This  even  makes  the  figures  Avorse,  as  it  leaves  only  a  difference 
of  £18  in  the  two  buildings  as  valued  in  April,  1909.  Area  of  the  land  :  When 
the  question  arose  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  area  of  the  land,  as  mentioned  on 
the  provisional  valuation,  the  legal  representative  of  the  Government  declined 
the  responsibility  of  supporting  the  accuracy  of  this,  or  to  go  into  the  matter 
in  any  way  before  the  arbitrator.  He  stated  that  his  reason  for  so  doing  Avas 
that  as  it  Avas  no  part  of  the  Act  to  supply  the  statement  as  to  area,  it  was  a 
matter  that  could  not  be  gone  into. 

One  might  naturally  suppose,  as  a  layman,  that  he  Avas  aware  that  it 
could  not  be  supported ;  but,  perhaps,  it  may  be  wrong  to  come  to  that 
conclusion.  .Still,  may  not  the  public  ask  the  following  questions:  (1)  Why 
areas  are  given  on  provisional  A-aliiations  if  not  authorised  by  the  Act,  and 
this  extra  expense  is  incurred  ?  (2)  Why,  if  areas  are  given,  advantage  should 
be  taken  in  this  Avay  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  supporting  their  accuracy? 
(3)  If  they  are  of  use  in  making  Aaliiations,  they  should  be  accurate,  and 
supported  :  but  if  they  are  not  of  use,  Avhy  then  give  them  ?  It  Avill  probably  be 
made  an  excuse  that  they  are  given  for  identitication,  but  this  certainly  could 
not  be  so  in  this  case,  or,  indeed,  in  most  cases  of  this  kind. 

I  think  that  I  am  right  in  stating  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  claimed  that 
areas  had  been  ascertained,  but  here  is  an  admission  that  they  had  not  been 
ascertained. 
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What  the  Chief  Yaeuek  eoii  All  England  said. 

Ill  justification  probably  for  the  district  valuer's  actic'ii  in 
puttinof  the  value  as  high  as  M,2'2(),  compared  with  the  valuation 
•of  £192  made  about  six  months  previously,  he  said: — 

"  Where  there  was  a  doubt,  the  benefit  of 
"  the  doubt  was  given  to  the  subject,  and  the 
"  higher  figure  taken." 

This  was  a  strange  admission,  and  giv^es  a  large  amount  of 
latitute  to  a  district  valuer,  as  well  as  proving  the  unreliability 
of  taxation  by  valuation. 

The  chief  valuer  said  the  house  (excludiiig  the  porch,  added 
since  the  sale)  could  be  rebuilt  for  ^200. 

Bricks  and  sand  have  to  be  carted  some  distance,  the  building 
has  a  frontage  of  about  29  ft.  9  in.  and  there  are  two  brick-built 
additions,  about  10ft.  by  loft.  6in.  and  lift.  6in.  by  8ft.  Gin.,  in 
one  of  which  there  is  a  kitchen. 

The  evidence  given  by  the  chief  valuer  that  it  could  be 
rebuilt  for  £200  was  for  the  pui'pose  of  proving  that  the  house 
with  the  land  Avas  not  worth  what  it  was  sold  for,  viz.,  £245. 
The  reader  is  left  to  form  his  own  opinion.  The  house  is 
considerably  more  than  a  labourer's  cottage  and  would  make  a 
good  week-end  cottage  residence.     (See  Note  I).) 

Note  D. — Except  so  far  as  they  ought  to  have  refused  to  work  such  an 
absurd  .scheme  (in  reckless  haste)  under  worse  instructions,  which  eliminated 
nearly,  if  not  all,  individual  judgment,  the  valuers  are  not  to  blame.  It  is  the 
Act  and  the  instructions  given  thereunder  which  produce  these  results. 
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ClIAPTEi;    W. 

SOME   EXAMPLES    OF    GOVERNMENT   VALUATIONS. 

(Only  a  Few  of  ax  Immense  Numbicr.) 

"  Ifoto  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Make  deeds  ill  done  !  " — "  King  John." 

Nos.  o9  and  41,   LoNDox  Road,  Bognou. 

rpmS  is  anotlier  typical  case  of  wrong  valuations,  or  it  may 
-^  more  properly  be  termed  a  case  of  no  valuation  at  all,  but 
the  valuer  j  list  putting  down  a  figure  and  chancing  as  to  the  same 
being  right  or  not,  and  also  chancing  as  to  the  probability  that  the 
owner  might  let  the  60  days  pass  and  thus  have  the  rope  round 
his  neck  for  the  bureaucratic  officials  to  pull. 

In   order  that  the  reader    mav  know  somethinQ'  about    the 
property  the  following  illustration  is  given. 


•.*«'**•**** 
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The  houses,  as  will  be  seen,  arc  two  old-fashioned  buildings 
with  a  considerable  frontage  to  a  good  road  between  the  railway 
station  and  the  sea  front. 

These  are  two  distinct  houses  with  sejiarate  staircases,  but 
there  is  only  a  small  depth,  and  all  the  land  belonging  to  the 
property  is  covered  with  Ijuildings. 
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The  provisional  valaatioii  served  with  reference  to  the  above 
was  dated  March,  1911,  and  was  in  all  probability  made  only  a 
short  time  before  that  date,  if,  indeed,  a  valuation  can  be  said  to 
have  ever  been  made.  The  figures  of  this  valuation  are  most 
interesting",  and  are  as  follows: — 

Site  value  (or  value  of  the  land  alone)  ...     £120 

Value  of  the  buildinjxs  ...  ...  ...        110 


Maldno-at(.tal  of         £230 


In  July,  1912,  the  owner  sold  this  property  for  £-110,  and 
on  this  sale  "'presumably"  the  same  valuer  proceeded  to  again 
value  the  property,  Avhen  he  set  out  the  following  figures  :  — 

Site  value  or  value  of  the  land  alone  ...  ...    £180 

This  was  ax  Ixcrka.sf,  of  50  vfai  Cknt. 

in  one  year,  or  in  three  years  if  Ave  take  it  from  the  date  which  the 
original  valuation  was  supposed  to  represent;  but  as  there  was  no 
evidence  of  any  material  alteration  between  1909  and  1911,  when 
the  valuation  would  have  been  made,  the  whole  of  the  vast 
increase  of  50  per  cent,  must  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in 
twelve  months. 

This  is  not  all,  for  in  the  valuation  made  on  the  occasion  of 
this  sale  the  buildings  were  valued  at  £230  as  against  the  previous 
valuation  of  £110. 

An  Alleged  Increase  of  Ovem   100  per  Cent,  in  the 
A'alue  of  the  Buildings. 

What  could  possibly  be  more  startling  than  this? 

The  owner,  who  had  omitted,  as  so  many  other  owners  liave 
done,  to  object  to  the  original  valuation  within  the  sixty  days,  now 
consulted  his  surveyor,  who  advised  him  to  make  an  application 
to  the  Commissioners  for  an  extension  of  time  for  the  purpose  of 
objecting.  This  application  was  duly  made,  and  it  would  have 
been  thought  that  the  very  figures  themselves  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  anybody  but  a  bureaucratic  Department  to  own  at 
once  "  there  must  be  an  error,"  but  not  so;  the  application  w-as 
refused.      Under  the  sixty  daj-s'  limit: 
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They  had  got  the  Rope  uound  his  Neck  and  they 
AvouLD  Pull  it. 

Then  followed  the  next  act  in  this  drama.  The  owner  went 
farther  into  the  matter  and  was  advised  that  tliere  was  a  technical 
error  in  this  so-called  provision;d  valuation. 

The  provisional  valuation  described  the  property  as — 

"  House  and  garden,  London  Road,  Bognor.     Occupier, 
D.  Bennett," 
and  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  Commissioners  that  the  property 
included  two  houses  and  that  there  were  two  separate  occupations. 

Many  letters  passed,  and  the  Commissioners  contended  that 
as  the  owner  had  filled  in  Form  4  he  had  identified  the  property 
in  a  valuation  suhsequently  given.  How  a  person  could  identify  a 
description  before  he  had  seen  it  can  only  be  clear  to  a  bureau- 
cratic official. 

Thi^  correspondence,  which  extended  over  some  months,  only 
resulted  in  the  continued  refusal  of  the  officials  to  admit  any  error, 
and  on  March,  1915,  it  was  intimated  that  the  owner  would 
instruct  his  solicitor  to  take  action  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining-  a 
declaration  in  the  Law  Courts  that  the  alleged  provisional 
valuation  was  not  a  valuation  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

Then  the  officials  climbed  down  and  wrote  statins^  that — 
The  valuation  luas  incorrect  and  would  he  ivithdrawn. 

One  other  point  : — 

"Where  was  the  Garden?'' 

In  the  provisional  valuation  it  will  be  seen  that  a  garden  was 

mentioned,  and  although  it   was  asked   for,  no  explanation  has 

been  given  by  the  officials  as  to  the  locality  of  the  garden.     The 

owner  i<nows  not  where  it  is,  and  it  can  only  be  supposed  that 

the    valuer    was    thinking  of   a  roof  garden,   but  it  must  have 

been  a  hanging  roof  garden,  as  the  roof  is,  as  will  be  seen,  all  on 

the  slope. 

Moral. 

(1)   Had  this  owner  not  been  able  to  hnd  a  technical 

error  in  the  provisional  valuation,  he  would  have  had  to 

*  pay  a  wrong  tax  of  £9,  and  the  sixty  days'  rope  would 

have  been  wound  round  his  neck  ;  no  manifest  error  in  the 

figures  had  any  weight  with  the  officials. 
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(2)    Had  the  owner  not  been  prepared  to  fight,  lie  would 
have  been  robbed  of  ^9. 

Was  this  Property  evkr  Inspected  ? 

Is  there  not  some  evidence  that  no  inspection  was  made  of  ihis 
property,  for  if  an  inspection  had  been  made,  how  is  it  possible 
that  two  houses  could  have  been  valued  as  one  house  ?  And 
again,  there  would  or  should  have  been  an  enquiry  as  to  the 
occupiers,  when  the  names  of  the  two  occupiers  would  have  been 
inserted.  These  two  occupiers  were  resident  in  the  houses  nt  the 
date  of  the  so-called  provisional  valuation.  Last,  and  not  least, 
how  could  a  valuer  have  inspected  a  property  and  described  a 
garden  which  did  not  exist  ? 

The  reader  should  remember  that  this  is  no  isolated  case 
of  a  figure  being  put  down  as  a  valuation  of  property  without 
inspection,  but  that  niillons  of  valuations  have  been  sent  in 
without  properties  having  been  inspected. 

In  another  case  a  valuer  looked  through  a  keyhole  in  the 
front  door,  and.  tlie  owner  of  this  house  refers  to  his  provisional 
valuation  as  the  "keyhole  valuation."  There  was  no  necessity 
for  this  mode  of  procedure,  as  the  owner  was  at  home  pursuant 
to  a  notice  in  order  to  sho\v  the  valuer  (or  person  supposed  to. 
value)  over  the  house. 

No.   1,  Clevelaxd  Villas,  Bah  net. 

This  property  comprises  a  small  house  and  a  garden,  having 
in  all  a  total  area  (according  to  the  Government)  of  one  rood  and 
twenty-six  perches,  that  is,  under  half  an  acre. 

Now  let  it  be  noted  how  the  valuer  deak  witli  this  simple 
pmj)erty.  He  probably  noticed  on  the  Ordnance  Map  a  line,  being 
that  of  an  old  fence,  part  of  which  had  disa{)i)eared,  and  proceeded 
to  value  the  house  and  part  of  the  land  separatel}',  and  the  other 
))art  of  the  garden  was  put  in  a  different  valuation.  (^See  Note.^ 
He  did  not  even  notice  that  he  actually  gave  in  these  two 
valuations  the  name  of  occupier  as  being  the  same  person,  and 
it  is  contended  that  he  could  never  have  made  such  a  valuation 
had  the   property  been  inspected;   or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 

Note. — The  old  fence  did  not  continue  riglit  throngli,  but  there  was  a  gap 
therein  of  about  10  feet  or  more,  Avhich  would  demonstrate  the  fact  that  all  this 
land  Avas  used  by  the  occupier  of  the  house  when  the  property  was  inspected, 
or  at  least  should  have  led  to  an  inquiry. 
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clear  that  if  he  did  inspect  the  pi"operty,  he  must  have  been 
expressly  careless  not  to  notice  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Instead  of  sending  in  one  valuation,  two  valuations  were 
sent  in  for  the  above  property.  One  of  these  valuations  was  for 
the  house,  together  with  an  area  of  land,  staled  to  be  one-eighth 
of  an  acre,  and  the  other  valuation  was  for  the  reniainin'j;  part  of 
the  land,  stated  to  be  one  rood  and  six  perches  (that  is,  rather 
over  one  quarter  of  an  acre).  Tiie  first-mentioned  valuation. 
Avhich  included  tlie  house,  was  put  at  £510.  (Please  note  the  odd 
£10.)  Tlie  other  valuation,  that  of  the  land  without  any 
buildings,  was  put  at  £400.      (No  odd  money  here.) 

The  first-mentioned  valuation  was  dated  28th  February, 
1913.  but  the  other  valuation  was  undated. 

The  owner,  a  widowed  lady,  was  served  with  a  document 
called  ''Land  172,"  in  which  it  was  intimated  that  she  would  l)e 
called  upon  to  pay  the  sum  of  £2  6s.  lOd.  so-called  undeveloped 
land  duty,  with  reference  to  the  part  of  the  garden  comprising 
a  little  over  one  quarter  of  an  acre. 

The  attention  of  the  authorities  was  called  to  these  facts,  and 
their  reply  was  that  they  would  not  accept  this  objection  as  a 
valid  objection  to  a  valuation,  which  was  in  fact  no  valuation  at 
all,  or  even  a  valuation  made  pursuant  to  the  Act. 

Thev  again  Avrote  on  the  7th  November,  1913:  — 

'•  The  values  hare  become  finally   sei/Ied  and  arc   not 
susceptible  of  review  or  anieiulnient.'' 

This  shows  ho\V  the\'  hang  on  the  GO  days'  rope  round  the 
owner's  neck. 

Being  further  written  to,  they  again  wrote  on  the  1st  Decend:)er, 
1913:—^ 

'•  From  enquiries  ivhich  iliey  have  caused  to  be  made 
they  htrre  ascertained  that  the  j)rovisional  valuations  of  the 
jn'opertii  in  question,  u-hich  to  die  best  of  t/ieir  knoudedye  u:ere 
valid  2)rovisional  valuations^  were  dulij  served  on  February  'J'Sfh, 
1913,  and  that  no  notice  of  objection  having  been  received  ivdhiii 
the  prescribed  period,  the  same  have  become  finally  setded. 
lite  Comndssioners  will  be  ylad  to  learn  en  what  y rounds  the 
valuations  are  not  procisioual  valuations  nnide  in  jnirsuance 
of  die  Act:' 


The  Commissioners  were  again, on  the  3rd  December,  informed 
as  to  the  reasons  for  stating-  that  these  valuations  were  not  made 
in  accordance  with  the  Act,  hut  no  redress  was  obtained  until  a 
question  was  put  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Fehx  Cassel, 
when  ic  had  reluctantly  to  be  admitted  by  the  Government  that 
a  new  valuation  would  be  issued  and  no  undeveloped  land  dutv 
chai-ged.  The  date  of  this  reply  was  8th  April,  1914,  so  that  it 
took  about  six  montlis  for  the  Government's  bureaucratic 
Department  to  find  out  and  admit  their  error.  What  a  difference 
to  the  60  days  allowed  to  an  owner  to  object. 

It  is  well  to  see  what  the  Government  state  as  to  the 
inspection  of  the  property  when  the  valuation  was,  as  they  sav, 
made. 

In  the  reply  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  statement  made 
was : — 

^^  At  the  iime  of  inspection,  ivhich  was  made  on  the 
10th  February^  ike  house  icas  vacant.  It  stood  in  ground 
twenty  perches  in  extent,  separated  by  a  fence  from  an 
adjoining  plot  having  an  area  of  one  rood  and  six  ferches, 
which  is  the  remainder  of  the  land  to  which  [  understood  the 
learned  and  hon.  member  alludes.  1  he  valuer  was  unaware 
diat  this  plot  was  occupied  widi  the  dwelling-house  on  April 
30th,  1909." 

Now  the  claim  for  undeveloped  land  duty  makes  a  deduction 
of  a  small  sum  on  the  ground  that  the  land  was  in  fact  occupied 
in  April,  1909.  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  valuers  would  have 
the  idea  In  their  mind  that  as  they  put  down  the  same  name  as 
occupier,  some  foundation  existed  for  their  own  statement. 

Therefore,  it  the  valuer  did  inspect,  he  should  at  least  have 
assured  himself  that  the  land  belonged  to  the  same  owner  in 
occupation  and  formed  one  property. 

He  could  have  noticed  the  communication  between  the  two 
|)arts  of  the  land. 

The  Mythical  Farm. 

A  valuation  was  sent  in  for  a  farm  in  Kent,  and  was 
described  as  being  in  the  occupation  of  a  farmer  of  a  certain 
name  mentioned  in  the  so-called  valuation. 
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When  an  enquiry  was  sent  to  the  district  valuer  as  to  this, 
and  he  was  asked  to  give  some  indication  as  to  tlie  position  of 
the  land  Avhich  formed  this  farm,  he  refused  to  give  any 
information  or  assistance  to  the  owner's  agent,  or  rather  the 
•agent  of  the  supposed  owner  of  the  mythical  farm. 

The  Cojnmissioner.s  were  then  applied  to,  and  they  su])plied  a 
reference  to  the  Ordnance  plan,  on  which  part  of  the  alleged 
farm  was  marked  as  allotment  land,  and  which  was  in  fact 
allotment  land. 

The  other  lields  were  not  part  of  any  farm,  as  was  set  out  in 
the  so-called  provisional  valuation,  and  were  not  in  the  occupation 
of  a  farmer  named  by  the  district  valuer. 


In  a  seaport  town  in  the  South  of  England,  the  owner  of 
two  small  houses  received  valuations  in  which  the  value  of  the 
land  on  Avhich  the  houses  stood  was  put  at  £70  for  one  site  and 
£95  for  the  site  of  the  other  house. 

He  replied  with  objections,  and  almost  by  return  post  came 
a  letter  offering  to  increase  the  valuations  to  £90  and  £125 
respectively. 

The  total  values  of  the  two  sites  were  thus  in  the  first 
instance  put  at  £165,  which  was  increased  to  £215,  an  increase  of 
about  30  per  cent. 

What  a  farce  this  must  be  if  a  valuer  makes  an  error  of 
30  per  cent,  and  an  unfortunate  owner  who  has  omitted  to 
object  within  the  magical  60  days  is  to  be  liable  for  a  heavy  tax 
for  a  gross  mistake  made  by  a  Government  official. 

Even  with  the  increase  offered  by  the  valuer,  it  is  still 
claimed  that  the  sites  are  under-valued. 

In  another  case,  sites  of  houses  in  the  same  street  have  been 
valued  at  £70  each,  and  are  similar.  But  one  owner  has 
objected,  and  his  value  has  been  increased  to  £100.  'Jlie  other 
owners,  who  are  persons  of  small  means,  have  not  objected, 
probably  not  understanding  the  Act.  So  here  we  get  some 
persons  liable  for  an  improper  tax. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  valuations,  showing  the  want 
of  knowledge  by  the  valuers,  was  the  case  in  which  the  tithe 
had  been    deducted    from    the    value  of    the    building    but    not 
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from  the  value  of  the  land,  and  the  following  are  the  figures  of 
three  vakiations  served  as  to  this  propert}^: — 

1st.     Original  provisional  valuation  : — 

Gross  value  (that  is  value  of  the  land  and  buildings), 

£3,640— 
Yalue  of  the  site  or  land  alone  ...     £2,425 

Value  of  the  buildings  ...  ...         1,215 
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3,640 


2nd. 


The  first  amended  provisional  valuation: — 

Gross  value  ^(that  is  value  of   the  house  and  land), 

£3,640— 
Value  of  the  land  alone  ...  ...     £2,425 

Value  of  the  buildinos  ...  ...         1,213 


Total  of  these  two  fisfures 


£3,638 


Thus  you  will  see  that  the  tithe  is  deducted  from  the  value 
of  the  buildings,  which  is  here  put  at  £1,213,  as  against  £1,215 
in  the  orioinal  valuation. 

The  value  of  the  tithe  is  put  at  £2. 

The  third  valuation  sent  in,  and  described  as  an   amended 
provisional  valuation,  gives  the  following  figures  :  — 

Gross  value  (value  of  the  land  and  buildings)  £3,640 — 
A'^alue  of  the  land  alone  ...  ...     £2.427 

Value  of  buildings  ...  ...        1,213 

Here  it  will  be  noticed,  in  comparing  the  figui-es  with  the 
first  valuation,  that,  although  the  value  of  the  tithe  has  been  taken 
off  the  land,  the  value  of  the  land  has  been  increased  for  that 
purpose,  and  that,  in  fact  the  alteration  is  made  by  takino-  the 
value  of  the  tithe  off  the  value  of  the  buildins^s. 

Setting  the  figures  out  again  for  comparison,  they  will  come 


under: — 

First 

Second 

Third 

Valuation. 

Valuation. 

Valuation. 

V^alue  of  land.,  free  of  lithe 

...   £2,425    . 

..  £2,425 

...  £2,427 

Value  of  tithe 

...  No  tithe  . 

..      £2 

£2 

Value  oj  laud,  no  tithe 

...  £2,425   . 

- — 

Value  of  land,  less  tithe 

— 

..  £2.425 

..  £2,425 

Value  'of  buildings 

.,.  £1,215  . 

..  £1,213 

..  £1,213 

c2 
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Compare  the  second  and  third  valuations  with  the  first 
valuation,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  th:it  in  each  case  the  value  of 
the  tithe  was  deducted  from  the  value  of  the  buildings.  But  it  was 
found  out  by  that  district  valuer  that  his  second  \aluation  would 
not  add  up,  as  he  had  put  down  the  value  of  the  land  free  of 
tithe  at  the  same  tigure  as  without  tithe,  so  he  further  '"faked" 
the  figures  by  adding  the  £2  to  the  value  of  the  land  without  any 
tithe,"or  as  if  free  from  tithe,  still  keeping,  as  will  be  seen,  to  the 
practical  effect  of  deducting  the  value  of  the  tithe  from  the  building. 

Note  another  peculiarity  of  this  case.  The  valuer  is  so  sure 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  figures  of  value  of  the  site  (that  is  the 
land)  that  he  claims  to  be  able  to  value  to  an  odd  £5  in  an 
amount  of  £2,425,  but  that  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  £i>,  he 
does  not  care  wdiere  he  sticks  it  in. 

"Harass  the  living  and  let  not  the  dead 
rest  in  peace." 

^Fr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  bureaucratic  valuers  not  only 
worrv  the  living  with  fictitious  valuations,  biit  the  verj^  church- 
yards and  cemeteries  are  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of  the  valuers 
appointed  under  the  so-called  People's  Budget. 

Why  should  the  dead  have  a  monopoly  of  land  ?  "  M(mopoly 
is  such  a" fearful  crime,"  say  the  land  confiscators. 

Tombstones,  not  being  buildings,  would  be  part  of  the  site 
value  of  the  land. 

Even  when  valuations  of  churchyards  are  made,  why  are  they 
not  made  properly  ?  Surely  it  must  be  known  to  any  valuer  who 
understands  his  business  that  there  are  restrictions  which  would 
prevent  churchyards  being  used  for  other  purposes,  and  this  being 
so,  why  do  not  Government  valuers  allow  for  this  in  putting  down 
the  figures  called  the  assessable  site  values,  and  not  leave  it  to  a 
country  clergyman  to  find  out  the  intricacies  of  this  Chinese 
puzzle  called  an  Act  of  Parliament  ?  Presumably  the  idea  is  to 
obtain  a  larger  sum  by  way  of  taxation. 

One  country  clergyman  wrote  as  follows  to  the  papers  : — 

"  This  morning  I  received  a  registered  letter  from  a  local 
'  valuer  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue^ 
in  luhich  I  am  solemnly  told  that  my  churchyard  bears  an 
assessable  site  value  t)/£lOO.     If  the  land  or  any  interest  in 


the  land  has  been  sold  or  mortgaged  at  ang  tune  within  twenty 
years  before  April  30///,  1909,  the?!  the  site  value  may  be 
varied,  etc.  {Fancy  any  rector  mortgaging  or  selling  the  parish 
churchyard . )  This  is  the  kind  of  childplay  on  ivhich  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  are  employing  the  time  of 
State  officials  in  the  year  1915,  ivheii  the  country  is  ivaging  a 
terrible  war  wherein  its  very  national  e.ristence  is  imperilled. 
Enough  of  this  tomfoolery.  Surely  it  is  time  for  Parliament 
to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Let  these  useless  officials  transfer  their 
valuable  services  to  the  trenches  or  the  mu7ntion  factories.''^ 
"Why  should  God's  acre  even  be  sacred  ?"  say,  presumably, 
the  so-called  land  taxers. 

A  small  country  church  was  valued  at  £5,000.  It  would  be 
mteresting  to  know  on  what  ground  the  valuer  assumed  that  a 
buver  would  be  found  for  this,  and.  if  found,  would  pav 
£5,000  !  !  ! 

Copy  of  a  letter  in  "  The  'I'imes."  .March  2nd,  1916  (repro- 
duced by  permission  of  ''  The  Times"). 

"THE   VALUE    OF    A   CATHEDRAL. 

"  TO    THE    EDITOlt    OF    '  THE    TIMES.' 

"  aSzV, — I  am  a  member  of  a  Cadtedral  CJiapter.  Last 
autumn  a  Government  valuer  [no  doubt  adequately  remu- 
nerated) paid  us  a  visit  to  '  value  the  site  of  the  Cathedral.^ 
We  remarked  that  it  could  never  come  into  the  market  unless 
the  Cathedral  luere  cleared  away.  As  this  operation  might  cost 
anything  up  to  £200,000,  the  '^^razVz'e  '  value  of  the  site  ivould 
be  a66»?<?  £195,000  less  than  nothing.  '  TFe^//,'  he  replied,  Hi 
is  true  that  in  my  printed  valuation  form  there  is  a  section 
indicating  allowance  for  such  deduction,  but  many  valuers  refuse 
to  permit  it?  '  Ih.en^  we  inquired,  ^ there  are  two  standards 
of  valuation,  one  with  and  one  without  such  deduction,  and  the 
choice  betW'^en  them  is  left  to  each  valuer  ?  This  must  lead  to 
■great  inequality  and  injustice''  We  understood  him  to  admit 
this,  and  that  church  sites  of  the  same  intrinsic  value  were  often 
valued  in  one  case  at  {say)  £50.  and  in  another  at  £10. 
Hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  sites  icere  being  officially  valued 
in  this  violently  unjust  fashion.  But  he  cheerfully  returned  to 
tfie  charge.   *  Tfie  site  might  be  bought  its  it  is  witli  tlie  Catliedral 
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on  it.''  ''By  whom?''  we  asked.  '  Oh.,  perhaps  by  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Tliey  would  like  this  magmjicent  building,  ivith  its 
iwiceless  monuments  and  medieval  glass.''  ''But  that,^  said  2ue, 
'  zvould  require  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  is  so  improbable 
as  not  to  be  worth  consideration.' 

"  The  above  is  the  substance,  as  1  remember  it,  of  a 
conversation  much  of  luhich  must  go  unreported.  Part  of  it 
related  to  the  valuation  of  the  (Jatliedral  itself,  with  the  difjiculty 
of  ^ pricing^  historic  monuments  and  unique  stained  glass, 
with  a  view  to  the  ^ gross  valuation'  under  the  Act.  Part  of 
it  to  the  valuation  of  the  surrounding  ground,  which  has  been 
open  to  the  public  for  400  years,  although  maintained  at  great 
€xp)ense  by  the  Chapter.  At  length  the  valuer  thought  that  in 
so  complex  a  matter  it  ivoidd  be  better  to  cad  in  his  superior 
officer  {no  doubt  still  more  adequately  remunerated).  Does 
this  p)reposterous  waste  of  taxpayers  money  still  continue?' 
Are  these  gross  inequalities  betiveen  valuations  being  oficially 
registered  for  j)urposes  of  future  unjust  taxation  ?  I  hear 
that  the  Government  is  about  to  economise  in  foolscap.  Surely 
they  ivill  retain  some  for  their  oivn  wear. 

"  Faithfidlt/  yours, 

^'' CANONIC  us:' 

A  Cask  at  Woolwich. 

During  the  years  1905  and  1906  twelve  houses  were  sold  at 
prices  varying  from  £275  to  £325.  The  owner  kept  two,  and 
these  were  valued  at  £136  each,  as  representing  the  value  iii 
April,  1909. 

The  houses  are  all  siuiilar ;  thev  are  freehold,  and  let  at 
9s.  6d.  per  week. 

Two  hundred  pounds  was  advanced  on  mortgage  of  each  of 
these  houses. 

What  does  the  variation  of  prices  in  the  actual  sales  point  to 
—  a  variation  of  over  J  5  per  cent.,  and  £50  per  house? 

Does  it  not  point  to  the  impossibility  of  taxation  by  valuation? 
and  is  this  fact  not  emphasised  by  the  Government  valuer,  who 
estimates  the  houses  at  less  than  one-half  of  the  selling  price  ? 
(See  note.) 

XoTE. — See  iilso  case  quoted  on  page  40. 
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Thk  Hinckley  Cask. 

"  Not  so  sick,  my  Lord, 
As  she  is  troubled  loith  ihiclc  coming  fanciesy — 

"Macbeth.'^ 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  (in  the  House  of  Commons)  said  : — 

"  To  be  of  any  value,  a  valuation  must  have 
some  principle  of  uniformity,  and  the  valuation 
had  none.  In  the  case  of  Hinckley,  the  valuer 
had  sent  in  a  valuation  for  the  whole  or  a  large 
part  of  this  town.  The  Member  of  Parliament 
for  that  constituency  happened  to  be  a  Liberal, 
and  he  made  a  protest,  and  the  whole  of  the 
valuations  were  revised  ;  the  excuse  given  being 
that  the  man  was  ill  at  the  time." 

"Times"  Report,  April  29tli,  1913. 

Note  that  the  Liberal  Member  had  this  put  right,  but  had 
the  60  days  gone  by  ? 

Compare  tliis  with  the  case  ot  the  poor  briclclayer  who  had 
not  a  Liberal  Member  to  take  up  his  case,  and  timber  sold  for 
over  £60  is  still  declared  of  no  value. 

Is  it  not  highly  probable  that  the  60  days  had  passed 
before  tliese  valuations  were  remade  ?  How  many  owners  had 
objected  ?  By  what  right  are  the  owners  in  one  district 
differently  treated  to  owaiers  in  another  district  ?  Is  it  because 
they  had  a  Liberal  M.P.?  If  this  be  so,  does  it  not  point  to 
the  seeds  of  corruption  ? 
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Victimising  Three  Working  Men. 

Similar  houses  were  sold,  three  of  which  were  bou_o;ht  b\' 
working  men,  and  the  other  houses  were  bought  by  another 
buyer. 

All  these  houses,  wliich  were  alike,  were  valued  by  the 
Government  valuer,  who  sent  in  valuations  showing  the  value  of 
the  land  upon  which  each  house  stood  to  be  £50.  The 
other  owner,  an  investor,  was  advised  that  the  value  placed  upon 
the  land  was  far  too  low,  and  objected,  with  the  result  that  the 
sum  was  increased  to  £110,  The  working  men  (who  could  not 
be  expected  to  understand  the  details  of  this  intricate  Act)  did 
not  object,  with  the  result  that  their  land,  which  is  identical  to 
that  of  the  other  owner,  is  still  valued  at  £oO. 

When  tliese  working  men  want  to  sell,  or  when  they  die, 
they  will  be  liable  to  a  tax  of  £11  on  each  house,  presuming  the 
value  remains  the  same  as  it  was  in  1909  and  that  there  has 
been  no  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land.  Tn  fact  they  will  be 
robbed  of  £11  each. 

Of  course  the  land  taxers  will  point  to  the  fact  that  if  the 
rate  for  income  tax  (which  is  the  highest  rating)  be  under  a 
certain  sum,  they  will  not  have  to  pay  increment  duty  ;  but  bear 
in  mind  that  they  are  only  relieved  if  they  are  living  in  the 
houses  when  they  are  sold.  Should  these  men  have  to  seek  work 
elsewhere  and  let  these  houses,  they  will  be  liable  to  be  robbed 
by  a  bureaucratic  Department  of  the  Government.  It  is,  however, 
jDrobable  that  these  houses  are  rated  too  high  for  this  questionable 
advantage  to  be  obtained. 

This  case  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Peel  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     (See  "  Land  Union  Journal"  report,  January,  1912.) 

A  Four  Shilling  in  the  Pound  Valuation. 

One  valuer  sent  in  a  valuation  of  a  property  at  £1,000, 
and  afterwards  agreed  that  it  was  worth  £5,000. 

"  Boundaries  have  been  ascertained,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
(See  "Times"  report.  May  5th,  1914.)  This  is  the  way  it  was 
done  :  A  valuer  sent  in  a  valuation,  and  when  met  on  the  land 
admitted  that  he  did  not  know  the  custom  as  to  the  ownership  of 
the  ditches,  with  the  result  that  on  a  site  value  of  £355  he  had 
to  admit  that  he  had  made  an  error  of  £29,  which  is   equal  to   a 
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tax  of  £o  or  probably  £6.  This  was  even  after  he  had  sent  a 
plan  of  the  property,  so  that  he  had  little  excuse. 

No  boundaries  have  been  ascertained,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
alleges,  but  the  Ordnance  plans  have  been  taken,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  is  well  known  by  all  competent  surveyors  that 
these  plans  do  not  purport  to  give  the  actual  boundaries  of 
properties. 

In  one  case  (one  of  many)  a  site  was  valued  on  an  area, 
the  error  in  which  represented  £2,500, 

In  another  case  in  London,  land  admitted  by  one  valuer  to 
have  been  valued  at  per  foot  super,  was  wrong  to  a  larger  extent. 
These  are  not  isolated  cases. 

No  31,  Cambridge  Road,  Bromley,  Kent. 

This  property  was  valued  in  1911  by  the  Government  valuer, 
who  stated  that  its  value  in  April,  1909,  was  £1,230.  To  this 
amount  the  owner  objected,  claiming  £1,300  to  be  the  value,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  follow  the  subsequent  events  relating  thereto. 

On  the  13th  Februar}^  1912,  the  district  valuer,  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  refused  to  alter  his  valuation  of  £1,230,  and 
seven  days  after  this  he  again  empJiatically  declined  to  make  any 
alteration  from  the  figure  of  £1,230. 

Now  please  note  what  happened  as  soon  as  the  owner  died 
on  January  29th,  1913,  nearly  a  year  later. 

'Jhe  district  valuer,  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  owner's  death, 
amended  this  valuation  (which  he  had  so  emphatically  refused  to 
alter)  and  increased  the  amount  to  £1,300,  so  that  the  Government 
could  claim  death  duty  on  the  higher  amount  of  £1,300,  and  they 
did  so  claim  duty. 

What  the  District  Valuer  Wrote. 

On  May  30th,  1912.  the  district  valuei*  wrote  as  follows  to 
the  late  owner's  son  : — - 

"  1  have  to  inform  you  that  the  amended  jnrwisional 
valuation  of  this  i^roperty  luas  issued  to  satisfy  the  objection  of 
the  late  Mr.  H.  Tlie  total  value  shown  in  that  amended 
valuation  u'as  £1,300,  ichich  is  the  figure  1  NOW 
SUGGEST  as  the  value  for  death  duty  purposes^ 
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The  Department,  after  having  twice  refused  to  alter  the 
figures,  in  February,  1912,  suddenly  woke  up  one  year  after- 
wards, and  altered  the  valuation  for  no  apparent  reason  except 
that  the  Government  wanted  to  get 

Unfair  and  Excessive  Death  Duty. 

It  did  not  even  attempt  to  justify  this  claim  for  death  duty, 
but  merely  stated  that  it  was  the  figure  suggested.  This  clearly 
pointed  to  the  unreliability  of  taxation  and  the  feeling  the 
Department  must  have  had  in  its  innermost  and  non-official  mind 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a  fiction. 

The  son  of  the  late  owner  had  the  property  valued  at  what 
it  was  worth  in  1913  (the  date  of  the  death),  and  was  informed 
that  the  value  at  the  date  of  death  could  not  be  taken  at  more 
than  £1,180,  and  then 

The  Son  Declined  to  Pay. 

This  was  unfortunate,  for  the  Government  adhered  to  their 
figure  of  £1,300  for  death  duty,  notwithstanding  that  even  the 
valuation  of  the  district  valuer  was  (as  is  shown  from  his  letter) 
only  at  best  a  suggested  valuation  of  £1,300. 

The  Government  then  informed  the  son  that  a  referee  could 
be  called  in.      To  this  threat  the  followino-  is  an  extract  from  the 
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reply  to  the  authorities  :  — 

"  It  seemfi  a  monstrous  thing  that  they  should  have 
the  power  to  put  any  fancy  value  they  choose  on  a  property, 
relying  on  the  victim  being  afraid  to  avail  himself  of  the 
proffered  right  of  appeal,  on  account  of  the  risk  of  in- 
curring heavy  expenses." 

The  authorities,  relying  on  these  powers,  declined  to 
give  way,  and  this  position  was  taken  up,  notwithstanding  the 
continued  protests  of  the  son,  who  furnished  substantial  evidence 
from  other  transactions  to  show  that  the  valuation  of  £1,300  as 
the  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  death  was  wrong.  No 
heed  whatever  was  paid  to  these  proofs  and  protests. 

The  authorities  persisted  in  their  claim  for  death  duty  on  the 
district  valuer's  figures — an  amount,  moreover,  that  even  the 
valuer  called  a  suggested  amount. 


Why  They  Gave  Way. 

Growing  desperate,  the  son,  who  did  not  feel  that  he  could 
afford  the  fight  before  a  referee — an  exjDensive  matter  even  if  he 
won — and,  moreover,  ha\'ing  no  great  faith  in  a  permanently 
a[)pointed  referee,  took  steps  to  pubhcly  expose  the  matter. 

The  fear  of  this  was  too  much  for  the  authorities.  They  tiien 
climbed  down  and  ao'reed  to  a  valuation  of  £l.l80,  instead  of  the 
£1,300,  for  estate  duty.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  authorities 
did  not  give  in  until  January  1st,  1915,  nearly  two  years  having 
been  occupied  by  the  bureaucratic  Department  in  finding  out  the 
true  value  of  a  property,  and  thus  affording  a  strange  contrast 
with  the  60  days  to  which  owners  are  limited  for  objections. 

A  Clerical  Error. 

A  district  valuer  put  land  unbuilt  on  at  12s.  8d.  per  foot 
frontage,  but  adjoining  land  at  8s.  It  was  only  by  chance  that 
this  hi2:her  valuation  of  the  neiohbour's  land  was  discovered, 
and  when  brought  to  book  the  authorities  explained  that  it  was 
only  a  clerical  error.  It  would  have  been  a  serious  matter  for  the 
owner — a  poor  man — when  he  had  a  large  claim  for  so-called 
Increment  Duty  on  a  supposed  increase  of  50  per  cent.,  though 
only  a  clerical  error,  and  one  asks : — 

Hoiu  many  more  clerical  errors  have  been  made  ? 
Why  the  60  clays^  lunit  for  owners  to  object  ? 
What  about  Site  Value  Taxation  on  this  basis  ? 

Different  Valuers — Different  Ideas. 

One  district  valuer  wrote  that  he  included  fixtures  (many  of 
which  belonged  to  the  tenant)  in  his  valuation  ;  another  in  a 
similar  case  wrote  that  he  did  not  include  the  fixtures;  and  a 
third  district  valuer  would  make  no  reply  to  this  enquiry. 

Valuation  of  Cottage  Land. 

It  is  to  be  wondered  if  there  be  any  reason  for  high  valuations 
of  land  occupied  by  cottages,  and  whether  there  is  any  scheme  on 
hand  to  show  what  a  high  price  the  cottager  has  to  pay  for  liis 
land,  or  whether  the  high  valuation  is  only  evidence  going  to  prove 
the  great  unreliability  of  these  so-called  valuations. 
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The  following  are  examples  of  such  valuations  : — 

Land  occupied  by  three  cottages — area  given  as  1  rood 
"3  perches.  Occasional  valuation  £50,  or  equal  to  nearly  £200 
an  acre.  Land  adjoining  these  cottages  is  valued  at  under  £40 
per  acre. 

These  cottages  are  quite  in  the  country,  and  are  three  miles 
from  a  station. 

Now  compare  this  with  the  land  on  which  a  house  stands  of 
a  rental  value  o£  about  £90  per  annum,  and  please  note  that  this 
house  is  within  about  half  a  mile  of  the  station,  so  that  any 
cottager  would  have  to  pass  this  verv  house  to  get  to  the  station. 

This  land  is  valued  at  under  £50  per  acre,  and  it  has  a  good 
frontage. 

In  a  village  in  Essex,  about  40  miles  from  London,  is  a 
€ottage  with  no  frontage  to  any  road,  but  approached  from  the 
road  by  what  is  only  an  apology  for  a  private  road.  The 
approach  can  scarcely  be  called  more  th.an  a  right  of  wa3\ 

The  area  of  this  land  is  given  by  the  Government  as  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre,  and  is  valued  at  £20,  that  is,  £80  per  acre  ;  but 
land  havino;  afrontaire  to  the  hioh  road  and  very  much  better  in 
every  way  for  a  building  (area  1  acre  3  roods  and  5  perches,  or 
just  over  \\  acres)  is  valued  at  £118,  or  at  about  £67  per  acre. 
The  land  on  which  the  cottage  stands  is  back  land  compared  with 
this,  and  is  valued  at  the  rate  of  £80  per  acre.     {See  Note  A.) 

I'erhaps  the  idea  is  to  tax  cottages  on  the  site  values.  At 
any  rate  such  is  the  idea  of  the  land  taxers,  and  I  recommend 
this  case  to  gentlemen  having  these  views  and  especially  to 
those  interested  in  the  provision  of  cottages. 

Note  A. — This  valuation  shows  that  where  the  Government  vahiers  have 
to  allow  for  a  tithe  or  other  deduction  they  do  not  vahie  according  to  the  Act. 
The  value  here  is  taken  at  £118,  then  the  exact  £18  is  deducted  for  tithe, 
and  the  land  taken  at  an  assessable  site  A^alue.  Thus  the  £18  is  put  on  ami 
taken  oft'.  In  another  case  the  property  without  the  tithe  was  put  at  £1,506, 
then  the  cost  of  redeeming  the  tithe  was  put  at  £6,  thus  reducing  the  value  to 
exactly  the  £  1,500.  There  are  numerous  other  cases  Avhere  valuations  have  been 
thus  wrongly  made.  The  Act  sets  out  quite  a  different  mode  of  valuation.  The 
Government  ignore  the  provisions  of  the  Act  where  it  suits  their  purposes. 
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CHArXER    V. 

HOW   THE    VALUATIONS    WERE    MADE. 

"  Ktioioledgc  and  timher  should  not  he  used  untd  they  are  seaso)icd.''^ 

T)UT  the  reader  has  probably  liad  enou<^li  of  tliese  samples  of 
so-called  valuations  ;  they  can  be  multiplied  nd  infinitum 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  will  more  and 
more  become  exposed  to  the  light  of  day  as  owners  will  be 
faced  with  alleo'ed  increment  claims. 

The  reader  would  perhaps  like  to  know  whv  the  valuers,  or 
those  who  have  been  appointed  as  valuers,  have  made  such  absurd 
returns,  and  the  following  extract  from  the  statement  sent  out  by 
the  temporary  staff  may  assist.  It  is  stated  in  this  document 
that: — • 

"  From  the  outset  the  work  of  the  De2)(irtment  has  been 
run  on  a  competitive  basis,  every  valuer  being  encouragt-d  to 
compete  against  his  colleague,  and  the  valuation  assistant 
against  those  luho  were  in  fact  resjjonsible  for  the  luorh  of 
those  assi.stajits.  This  competing  system  ivas  maintained 
throughoLd  by  superintending  valuers,  and  it  has  been  their 
common  practice  to  offer  the  frequent  inducement  that  those 
men  who  made  the  lirgest  number  of  provisional  valuati-ns 
ivnuld  be  the  first  to  reap  the  reward  of  permanent  appoint- 
ittentsy 

This  shows  conclusively  that,  these  assistants  Avere  to  rush 
through  their  work  anvhow.  and.  with  this  uririnir  on,  it  may 
easily  be  understood  that  valuers  who  submit  to  such  a  system 
might  not  hesitate  to  put  down  any  figures  and  chance  whether 
the  same  were  right  or  not,  1  hey  would,  moreover,  rely  on  the 
fact  that  if  an  owner  did  not  object,  such  owner  would  be  power- 
less after  the  60  days'  rope  was  round  his  neck.  In  the  case  of 
objections,  they  trusted  to  the  errors  being  rectified  without 
exposure.     In  other  words,  it  was  no  valuation  at  all. 
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Consider  a  system  of  valuation  in  which  the  assistant  was 
competing  with  the  very  man  who  had  to  supervise  his  figures  ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  was  to  tr}'  and  do  more  tlian  the  supervisor 
could  check,  for  the  purpose  only  of  supplantmg  him,  and  the 
more  difficult  the  assistant  made  it  for  the  man  who  checked  his 
work,  the  belter  it  was  for  this  assistant. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  circular  issued  by  the 
Department  to  the  valuers.  This  circular  first  sets  out  the  basis 
on  wdiich  the  valuers  are  to  form  their  figures  in  valuing, 
.and  before  giving  certain  other  ligures,  it  adds: — 

"  The  foUoivlng  is  onli/  for  use  in  arguiivj  with  land 
agents  on  objections. '''' 

Here  we  find  calculations  admittedly  of  no  use,  but  only 
to  be  used  for  argument. 

Surely  if  the  heads  of  this  Department  thought  the 
figures  used  for  argument  were  reliable,  then  they  were  a  subject 
for  use  in  valuations  ;  or,  if  not,  did  they  consider  that  land  agents 
generally  were  not  able  to  refute  such  arguments  ;  or  did  they  as 
a  public  Department  deliberately  instruct  their  assistants  to  put 
forward  unreliable  statements  to  take  advantage  of  the  public  ? 

What  was  said  at  a  Mekting  of  Liberals. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Mansfield,  stated: — 

"  He  bought  a  property  at  a  cost  of  £362,  it  was 
valued  at  £242,  he  sold  it  shortly  afterwards  for  £3<)0 
and  had  to  pay  increment  dut}'." 

Sir  Arthur  Markham,  the  Liberal  Member,  aisked  the 
speaker  to  give  him  particulars  of  the  case,  saying  he  would 
move  in  the  matter,  and  promised  to  do  his  best  if  his 
constituents  would  comnumicate  with  him  in  cases  of  unjust 
claims. 

Said  Mr.  Collins :  "  I  accuse  the  Government  Valuers  of 
undervaluing  the  houses  in  order  to  make  a  fictitious  profit  on 
the  land,  and  thus  give  an  excuse  for  taxation."  The  speaker 
thought  that  wlien  thrifty  working  men  had  once  been  bitten  in 
this  way  they  would  cease  to  save  their  money,  and  he  did  not 
blame  them.  Again,  the  valuers,  Avherever  they  could,  were 
demanding  sums  in  excess  of  the  propei:  amount.     One  owner  in 
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Hard  wick  Lane,  Sutton,  had  his  tax  reduced  from  33s,  per  year 
to  6s.  2d.,  another  in  Church  Street,  from  lis.  2d.  per  year  to 
3s.  4d.;  hut  these  men  knew  how  to  go  about  it  ;  they  were  not 
workino-  men  ;  if  they  had  been,  advantage  would  have  been 
taken  of  their  ignorance  o£  the  Act  to  threaten  and  frighten  them 
into  paying  the  hirger  amount.  Perhaps  the  vilest  feature  of 
the  x\ct  was  that  present  owners  were  liaving  to  pay  the  land  tax 
on  property  for  tln-ee  years  before  they  owned  it.  It  seemed 
inconceivable  that  a  Liberal  Government  should  do  ihig,  hut  it  was 
unfo 'innately  true. 

"  ^Iex  Lkaux  to  Shave  ox  the  Chix  of  a  Fool" 

(and  that  Fool  is  the  British  Public). 

In  the  November,  1915,  issue  of  "Land  Values,"  the  land-taxers' 
paper,  it  is  curious  to  note  the  way  in  which  they  condemn  the 
valuers  as  beins:  inefficient.  Thev  accuse  iMr.  McKenna  of  doin<»- 
his  very  utmost  to  smash  the  machinery  of  valuation,  and  add: 
"  He  has  done  this,  too,  just  at  the  time  when  the  valuers, 
*'  because  of  their  training  and  their  five  years'  experience,  were 
"  in  a  position  to  give  their  best  energies  to  the  work,  just  at 
^'  tlie  time  when  they  had  equipped  themselves  to  grapple  luith  and 
"  overcome  the  difficulties  lohich  confronted  them  all  tlirough  their 
^'  arduous  and  painstaking  duties." 

What  greater  condemnation  of  the  valuation  and  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been,  and  is  being,  made  could  possibly  be  offered 
than  the  above  statement  by  the  authorised  organ  of  the  very  land 
taxers  themselves.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  valuers  have  only 
become  efficient  and  obtained  a  knowledge  of  their  duties,  with 
the  necessary  experience,  after  five  years'  training,  and  it 
consequently  follows  that  all  the  previous  work  has  been  done  bv 
valuers  who  have  not  had  the  proper  knowledge,  training  or 
experience. 

During  all  these  five  years  these  gentlemen  whom  the  land 
taxers  say  had  not  sufficient  experience  have  been  issuing  to  the 
public  on  behalf  of  the  Government  so-called  valuations,  and 
valuations,  moreover,  which  irrevocably  after  the  lapse  of  60  davs 
were  to  become,  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  bindino- 
•on  both  the  small  and  the  large  landowner,  and  doing  irreparable 
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injustice,  especially  to  the  small  property  owner  ^\\\o  had  been 
egTcgiouslv  misled  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  so-called  People's 
l>udget.  Let  the  reader  please  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  the 
nccusation  launched  against  the  valuations  by  the  very  supiwrters  of 
land  taxation  themselves. 

Several  of  the  valuers  threw  up  their  appointments  when 
the}'  ascertained  the  way  in  which  the  Goverrnnent  required  them 
to  carry  out  their  professional  duties.  One  valuer  stated  that 
])uttino-  down  iigures  on  buff  forms  without  valuing  Avas  not  his 
idea  of  makinir  valuations. 
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Chapter  VI. 
THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF    THE     ACT. 

"/if  is  more  than  a  crime;   it  is  a  political  fault.'''' — Fouche. 

TN  Surrey,  in  the  parisli  of  Home,  about  two  or  tliree  miles 
fVotn  East  Griiijstead,  is  a  small  piece  o£  land,  which 
comprises  an  area  of  one  acre  and  a-half,  and  this  was  valued 
as  being  in  the  opinion  of  the  district  valuer  worth  £90  in 
April,  1909.  'J his  was  both  the  total  and  site  values,  and  no 
allowance  or  value  was  placed  ui)on  anything  on  the  land, 
alth()Uo;'h  it  had  orovYino"  thereon  some  oak  trees. 

In  1911  it  was  purchased  l)y  a  man  (formerly  a  bricklayer) 
who  had  saved  a  little  money,  and  the  sum  paid  for  the  land, 
including  the  trees,  was  £  1  50.  Most  of  the  trees  were  sold  by  him 
for  over  £60,  but  he  retained  a  few  trees,  worth  about  £15,  the 
total  value  of  the  timber  being  thus  clearly  over  i!75.    {See  Note.) 

When  claims  were  made  in  1912  for  undeveloped  land  tax, 
an  application  was  made  to  the  Valuation  Department  as  to  the 
value  put  on  the  timber,  and  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  timber  was  of  value.  It  was  admitted  by  the  superintending 
valuer  that  this  provisional  valuation  was  not  closed;  but,  finally, 
he  refused  to  allow  any  deduction  for  timber,  stating  that  it  was 
of  no  value,  and  he  also  declared  the  valuation  closed.  He  alleged 
that  any  v^due  the  timber  had  would  not  more  than  pay  the  cost 
of  grubbing  up  the  stumps.  The  actual  sum  paid  for  grubbing 
was  £10  per  acre,  making  only  £l5,  so  that  the  timber  had  in 
fact,  a  net  value  of  over  £(tO. 

By  what  authority  the  superintending  valuer  peremptorily 
declare*!  the  valuation  to  be  closed  is  difficitk  to  ascertain.  There 
is  no  such  power  given  in  the  Act,  and  the  owner  should  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  a[)peal  as  set  out  in  the  Act.  This  was  a 
most  high-handed  proceeding. 

IS'OTK. — lu  reply  to  an  enquiry,  the  timber  merchants  wrote  on  27th  April, 
1915,  that  they  bought  timber  from  Mr.  K.  for  £62  in  April,  1911. 
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The  claim  for  undeveloped  land  tnx  was  sent  in  without  any 
deduction  being-  made  for  the  agricultural  value  of  the  land,  and 
it  is  well  to  mark  the  replies  of  Air.  Lloyd  George  when  questioned 
in  the  House  of  Commons  hereon.  His  first  reply  was  as 
follows  : — 

'"  As  the  result  of  considerable  enquiry  it  has  now  been 
ascertained  that  Mr.  K.  is  entitled  for  the  purposes  of 
undeveloped  land  duly  to  a  small  alloivance  in  respect  of  the 
aipvcultural  value  of  the  property^  and  this  has  noio  been 
granted. 

"  In  making  assessments  of  undeveloped  land  duty,  care 
is  taken  to  make  all  dediiciions  to  luhich  a  taxpayer  may  be 
entitled,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  without  his  co-ojjeration 
to  ascertain  the  full  measure  of  alloivance.^' 

A  second  question  Avas  put  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  allowance  he  called  "  small,"  and  he  then  had  to 
admit  that  this  so-called  small  allowance  was  over  40  per  cent. 

'1  hus  a  most  unjust  claim  of  over  40  per  cent,  was  made. 

The  other  part  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  first  answer  amounts 
to  a  statement  which  is  quite  Gilbertian. 

OAVNERS   MUST   ASSIST   TO   CHOP    OFF   THEIR 
OWN    HEADS. 

How  was  it  to  be  expected  that  a  poor  bricklayer  could  have 
understood  the  intricacies  of  one  ot  the  most  bewihlering  Acts  of 
Parliament,  :md  wh}'  should  he  be  blamed  by  this  Right 
Honourable  gentleman  for  not  assisting  the  otficials  to  tax  him? 
Mark  the  admission  that  the  Act  cannot  be  administered  without 
the  assistance  of  the  owner. 

There  is  another  side  of  this  case.  Application  was  made  to 
the  authorities  for  a  copy  of  the  valuation  which  had,  according 
to  the  Act,  to  be  made  when  the  land  was  bought  by  the  brick- 
layer for  ;il50,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  he  should  wish  to 
know  what  it  was,  and  the  basis  on  which  he  was  in  future  to  be 
taxed. 

When  this  application  was  first  made,  the  reply  given  was 
that  this  occasional  valuation  could  not  be  made  or  given  until 
the    original    1909    valuation    was    fixed  ;    when,    however,    the 
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superintending  valuer  had  declared  the  original  valuation  fixed, 
another  excuse  was  made,  viz.,  that  the  land  in  question  formed 
part  of  a  larger  estate,  and  until  that  was  dealt  with  no  occasional 
valuation  of  this  land  could  be  given.  Vet  forsooth  this  original 
valuation  was  not  an  apportionment  of  the  valuation  of  a  larger 
estate,  but  was  an  entirely  separate  valuation.  The  purchase  by 
the  bricklayer  was  in  1911,  consequently  live  years  have  already 
passed,  and  no  occasional  valuation  has  been  obtained.  All  this 
is  most  illegal,  and  apparently  the  bureaucratic  Department 
consider  themselves  above  the  law. 

Wait    and    Sek. 


The  case  of  overclaim  to  40  per  cent,  has  just  been 
mentioned,  but  how  does  this  contrast  with  Mi-.  Asquith's  state- 
ment at  Bletchley  ?      He  then  said  it 

"  will  throw  on  the  representatives  of  the  State,  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  llevenue,  who  are  seeking  to 
tax  land — will  throw  upon  them  the  ))urden  of  proving 
that  it  is  land  which  falls  within  one  of  these  taxable 
categories." — "Times"  lieport,  August  14th,  1909. 

Of  course  Mr.  Asquith,  with  his  legal  way  of  speaking, 
meant  one  thing,  but  the  public  never  understood  that  a  poor 
bricklayer  would  have  to  claim  and  prove  an  overcharge  of  40 
per  cent.  Every  ordinary -minded  person  would  have  understood 
Mr.  Asquitii's  words  to  inean  that  the  Inland  Revenue  Com- 
missioners should  have  the  burden  of  proving  the  tax  to  be 
right,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  admits  to  be  the  case,  of 
throwing  the  binxlen  on  the  poor  taxpayer. 

An  instance  is  now  given  which  exemplifies  the  bureaucratic 
spirit  inaugurated  by  a  K'adical  politician,  and  carried  on  so  long 
as  he  has  a  servile  majority  behind  him  which  enables  him  to  show 
his  contempt  of  Parliamentary  control. 

Sir  John  Holleston  asked  a  question  as  to  the  basis  upon 
which  the  valuation  of  certain  timber  was  made.  Whether  it  was 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  timber  added  to  the  value 
of  the  land,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  value  as  separated  from  the 
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land.     The  answer  given  by  the  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
that  the 

"  Value  of  iimher  loas  based  on  confidential  informationy 

Can  it  be  possible  to  conceive  that  any  valuer  would  form  an 
opinion  of  the  vakie  of  timber  based  on  confidential  information? 

One  has  perforce  to  search  for  a  bureaucratic  valuer  before 
conceivino"  such  an  idea. 

Presumably  the  valuer  would  sit  in  his  office  and  put  down 
figures  on  confidential  information.  But  what  could  possibly  be 
the  nature  of  this  confidential  information  ? 

Does  tliis  not  show  what  a  farce  this  Act  is? 

Charging  Undeveloped  Land  Duty. 

The  scandalous  way  in  which  notices  for  this  claim  have 
been  sent  out  is  beyond  conception.  Most  of  the  claims  have  been 
sent  out  without  any  attempt  to  allow  deductions  which  must  be 
most  apparent  to  any  officials  who  understand  the  Act ;  and  if 
they  do  not  understand  the  Act,  then  they  are  not  efficient 
officials. 

Claims  amounting  to  £31  14s.  8d.  were  sent  to  a  widow 
lady,  and  these  were  paid,  and  it  was  only  when  she  had  further 
claims  presented  to  her  that  she  consulted  a  surveyor,  with  the 
result  thtit  after  a  lengthy  correspondence  and  inhnite  trouble, 
the  authorities  had  to  return  £28  13s.  5d.,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  small  balance  should  also  have  been  returned. 

How  can  it  be  expected  that  a  widow  lady  without  any 
business  training  can  be  acquainted  with  an  Act  such  as  this  ? 
Hence  all  the  more  reason  for  proper  claims  to  be  sent  in. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  the  opportunity  for  excessive 
claims  and  the  power  of  extortion  given  under  the  Act  are  shown 
by  the  following  figures. 

Claims  for  increment  dutv  in  Kn^hmd  and  Wales: — 


1912 

Amount  claimed 

£9,603 

.,         paid 

£5,803 

1913 

Amount  claimed 

£12.546 

,,         paid 

£8.356 

1914 

Amount  claimed 

£41,470 

„         paid 

£23.941 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  a  total  of  £63,619  claimed 
only  £38,100  was  paid— that  is  only  a  little  more  than  half. 

The  Government  i-e[)orr   that  the  difference  is  made  up  of 
(a)   exemption    or    allowances;    (b)    amounts    subject    to    corre- 
spondence or  appeal;   (c)  arrears. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  give  any  details  under  these  three 
headinf>-s.  and  they  certainly  show  that  a  vast  number  of  excessive 
and  unjust  claims  have  been  made,  throwing  upon  owners  an 
enormous  expense,  and  creating  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty,  &c., 
so  much  condenmed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George.      (^See  Chapter  I.) 

A  Tax  on  Food-producing  Land. 

Nurseries  and  market  gardens  are  generally  in  close  proximity 
to  towns,  and  occupy  land  upon  which  the  Undeveloped  Land 
Duty  falls  heavily.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  land  will  not  be 
required  for  building  for  centuries,  and  on  page  58  of  this  book 
is  given  a  calculation  (on  a  low  estimate)  of  the  population  which 
must  be  necessary  before  such  land  will  be  required  for  building. 
Therefore,  there  is  not  the  slightest  justification  for  such  a  tax. 

Nurseries,  market  gardens,  orcliards  and  allotments  are  by 
the  Act  declared  to  be  included  in  the  expression  '"agriculture," 
and  are  shameddly  treated  by  being  deprived  of  the  advantage 
of  being  called  businesses.  Glass  houses  are,  it  is  true,  exempted, 
but  this  exemption  only  covers  the  site  of  the  houses  themselves 
and  a  very  small  and  totally  inadequate  additional  quantity  of 
land  which  is  not  nearly  stithcient  for  the  purpose  of  working 
these  houses. 

Buildings  used  for  growing  rhubarb  and  mushrooms  are  not 
even  exempt,  as  they  are  not  glass  houses,  and  the  sites  thereof 
are  liable  to  this  tax.  These  buildings  are  not  supposed  to 
develop  even  the  land  on  which  they  stand. 

We  are  told  to  produce  as  much  food  as  we  can  in  England, 
and  the  very  land  which  can  best  supply  market  garden  produce 
is  to  be  highly  taxed.  Most  of  this  land  is  claimed  by  the 
Government  valuers  to  have  a  higher  value  than  its  value  for 
agriculture,  and  is  consequently  so  taxed. 

Appendix  IL  shows  how  the  very  expenditure  for  increasing 
the  productiveness  of  this  land  will  also  be  lieavily  taxed. 
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Chaptku    \'II. 

TAXING    nUlLDEKS'    PROFITS    AND    TAXING 
OWNERS  WHO   SELL  AT  A  LOSS. 

"  Efpiiti/  is  accord'iny  to  tlie  conscience  of  him  that  is 
Chancellor,  and  as  that  is  larger  or  narroioer,  so  is  Equif//. 
^  J'is  all  otic  as  if  the//  shonld  make  the  standard  for  the  measure 
we  call  a  '■foot''  a  Chancel lo7-\s  foot;  what  an  uncertain  measure 
wovld  this  he!'''' — John   Seldkn. 

The  Lumsdkn  Casio  Explained. 

TT  is  well  for  jill  readers  who  do  not  already  understand  the 
Lnm^den  case  to  grasp  the  points  of  this  decision. 

Mr,  Lumsden,  a  builder,  sold  a  house  for  £750,  and  the 
valuers  and  the  referee  decided  that  when  it  was  sold  for  £750  it 
was  only  worth  £625,  and  that  Mr.  Lumsden  had  obtained  £125 
more  than  the  property  was  worth. 

By  tlie  calculations  set  up  by  this  "  People's  Budget,"  the 
whole  of  this  £125  was  added  to  the  value  of  the  land,  witli  the 
result  that,  although  the  Government  admitted  that  there  had  in 
fact  been  no  real  increase  wliatever  in  the  value  of  the  land,  yet 
what  they  called  the  site  value  was  put  down  at  £125  more  than 
the  land  was  worth. 

This  is  similar  to  a  case  of  a  man  buying  a  picture  and  a 
frame  for  £100,  the  frame  being  worth  £10,  and  then  when  the 
picture  and  frame  were  sold  for  £200,  claiming  that  the  so-called 
site  value  of  the  frame  was  £110,  although  the  frame  separately 
was  never  worth  more  than  £l(). 

The  Government  calculations  are  that  if  the  picture  and 
frame  had  been  sold  for  £100  more  than  the  value,  all  the 
increase  in  price  mnst  go  to  the  frame,  even  if  they  admit  that 
the  value  of  the  frame  had  not  increased. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  whenever  a  builder  sells  a  house  the 
Government  valuer  can  say,  "  You  have  sold  it  for  more  than  I 
think  it  was  worth.  I  say  it  was  worth  £50  or  £100  less  than 
you  received,  and  I  will  put   that  £50  or  £100   on   the   value  of 
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tlie  land  (which  has  not  mcreased  in  value),  and  I  will  charge  you 
increment  duty." 

This,  however,  is  not  all  the  result  of  such  a  calculation. 
A  private  owner  can  be  taxed  even  if  he  sells  a  house  at  a  loss. 
An  owner  might  buy  a  house  for  £1,000  and  sell  it  for  £950, 
but  if  the  (Tovernment  valuer  said  that  when  it  was  sold  for  £950 
it  was  only  worth  £900.  then  he  would  put  the  £50  on  the 
value  of  the  land  (which  had  not  increased  in  value),  and 
claim  increment  duty  on  the  supposed  increase  in  value  of  the 
land. 

There  was  a  great  outcry  raised  by  the  public  against  tlie 
monstrosity  of  claiming  that  the  land  liad  increased  in  value  in 
the  Luinsden  case,  and  upon  which  judgment  numerous  other 
claims  are  being  made.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  the  matter 
brought  to  his  notice. 

One  would  natiu-ally  have  thought  (liaving  regard  to  the 
repeated  statements  previously  made  by  that  gentleman)  that 
nothing  would  be  done  to  tax  builders'  profits,  but  he  would 
at  once  have  said  this  was  not  his  intention  or  the  intention  of 
those  who  supported  the  Act.  He,  however,  did  nothing  of  the 
kind  ;  he  said  it  was  right  to  claim  this  tax,  and  that  the  price 
over  anil  above  the  alleo-ed  actual  value  obtained  bv  Mr.  Lumsden 
was  a  fortuitous  windtall  due  to  the  monopoly  of  the  land. 

Did  Mr.  Lloyd  George  imagine  that  anyone  would  build  a 
house  on  wheels  ?  Did  he  imagine  that  anyone  would  or  could 
])uil(i  a  house  that  would  not  monopoli.se  the  land  in  the  sense 
that  two  houses  could  not  be  on  the  same  piece  of  land  ?  or  what 
did  he  me;in  ? 

The  idea  ot"  the  fortuitous  windfall  due  t(j  the  monopoly,  of 
the  land  was  too  thin,  and,  in  the  long  run,  a  promise  was 
extorted  that  the  Act  would  be  amended,  but  it  has  not  been 
amended  up  to  the  present  time. 

Collection  of  Increment  Claims  under  the  Lumsden 

Dkcision. 

The  Government,  after  having  been  reluctantlv  forced  to 
admit  the  gross  injustice  of  such  claim  for  suppo-sed  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  land,  promised  that  no  claims  should  be  made  on 
this  distorted  calculation.    Thev,  however,  limit  this  undertaking'  to 
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Do  RiOH'L'  Only  from  a   Ci':ri'ain   Date. 

They  have  iMsisted  on  beinir  paid  claims  for  so-called 
increment  duty  (on  these  disoraceful  calculations)  which  arose 
})rior  to  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Asquith  admitted  the  wrong,  and 
have  actually  issued  writs,  carried  on  expensive  arbitrations,  &c., 
in  such  cases. 

Mr,  Llovd  Georo;e  stated  : — 

•'  The    owner    of  a   property   bought   for   £450   and 

'"sold  for  £475  would  receive  tlie  advantage  of  £10  per 

"  cent,  margin,  and  he  would  therefore  pay  no  increment 

"  duty."— "Times,"  July  7th,  1909.       {^See  Bote  A.) 

in  the  Earwicker  case  a  property  was  bought  for  £220  and 

sold  for  £245;  increment  duty  was  charged,  expensive  reference 

enforced,    and    a    writ    issued    to    claim   £4   so-called   increment 

duty.     This  claim   was  founded  on  the  Lumsden  decision,  and 

is  being   persisted    in   because   it   arose   before   the   Government 

admitted  the  gross  injustice  of  such  calcidations.    And  if,  as  is  the 

case,  the  disgraceful  calculations  are  still  the  law  of  the  land,  by 

what  right  do  the  Government  demand  payments  in  some  cases 

and  foro-o  them  in  other  cases  ? 

Note  A. —  Mr.  Lloyd  George  may  say  that  by  using  the  word  "property" 
he  meant  land  only,  but  he  had  a  legal  training,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  public  should  take  him  to  mean  something  different  to  what  he  did  say. 
At  that  date  (July,  1909)  the  scheme  was  one  that  he  had  worked  out  and 
considered  for  a  long  time,  but  the  public,  on  the  other  hand,  were  almost 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  extremely  tricky  calculations  to  be  set  up,  therefore 
there  is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  the  statement  he  made. 

That  this  statement  was  made  also,  proves  that  it  was  intended  to  work 
the  Act  as  set  out  in  Chapter  XIV.,  and  that  no  new  valuations  of  the  land 
were  ever  intended  to  be  made  when  a  property  was  sold,  and  that  the  White 
Paper  calculations  were  only  evolved  on  the  failure  of  the  hrst  conception. 
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Chapter  VIII. 

JS   LAND   A    MONOPOLY?     AND,   IF    SO,  WHO   PAYS 
THE  TAXES  UNDER  THE  FINANCE  ACT,  1909-10:-' 

TjURING  the  last  i'ew  years,  Air.  Lloyd  George  and  his  hxiid- 

taxing  followers  have,  for  political  purposes,  been  raising 
throughout  the  country  the  crv  about  monopoly  of  land,  and 
especially  with  reference  to  building  land,  and  advocating  that, 
as  a  consequence  of  this  (stated)  monopoly,  land  should  be 
taxed. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is :  What  is  monopoly  ?  A 
monopoly  must  be  the  ownership  of  some  one  kind  of  thing, 
either  bv  one  person  or  by  a  number  of  persons  acting  together. 
The  dictionary  gives  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  monopolize," 
to  engross  all  of  a  commodity  into  a  person's  own  hands. 

A  monopoly  can  be  best  illustrated  by  referring  to  a  patent 
which  is  granted  by  the  State  to  one  person,  and  prevents  any 
other  person  from  making  or  using  the  article,  except  by  the 
consent  of  the  owner  of  the  monopoly,  and  for  such  right  the 
user  has  to  pay  any  sum  which  the  owner  of  the  patent  may 
choose  to  demand.  In  such  a  case  there  is  no  other  source  ot 
supplv,  and  consequently  no  competition  with  other  sellers. 

This  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Marconi  patent, 
where  the  Government  have  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  using  the 
very  patent  which  they  have  created,  and  for  which  a  monopoly 
had  been  granted. 

W^here  there  are  a  large  number  of  persons  owning  similar 
articles,  and  these  persons  do  not  act  in  conjunction,  there  can,  of 
course,  be  no  monopoly,  because  the  owners  will  naturally 
compete  with  one  another  in  the  market. 

It  has  never  even  been  suggested  that  any  combination  or 
trust  exists  amongst  landowners  to  keep  up  the  price  of  lasid, 
and,  indeed,  such  a  combination  would  be  impracticable. 
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Even  the  late  Mr.  Henry  George  aduikted  that  there  was 
not  any  monopoly  in  land,  for  he  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  //  one  man  oivned  all  the  land  accessible  to  any 
community,  he  would,  of  course,  demand  any  price  or  condition 
for  its  use  that  he  tJiouylit  jity 

' '  But  in  die  modern  form  of  society  the  land,  though 
yeneraUy  reduced  to  individual  ownership,  is  in  die  hands  of 
too  many  different  persons  to  permit  the  price  wldch  can  he 
obtained  for  its  use  to  be  jiived  by  mere  caprice  or  desire. 
While  each  individual  owner  tries  to  get  all  he  can,  there  is  a 
limit  to  luhat  lie  can  get,  which  constitutes  die  market  price 
or  market  rent  of  tJte  land,  and  ivhich  varies  loith  different  lands 
and  at  differ ent  times'' — "Progress  and  Poverty,"  p.  120. 
{See  Note  A.) 
Sir  Thomas  Whittaker,  a  Liberal,  whose  knowledge  of  land 
is  immeasm'ably  greater  than  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  states  on 
page  431   of    his  book,    "  Ownership,   Tenure    and    Taxation    of 
Land  "  :— 

"  Many    people    talk    loosely    about    a   monopoly    in 
building  land.'- 
And,  aoain,  he  adds  : 

"There  is  no  general  monopoly  in  land." 
One  of  the  statements  made  by  the  land  taxers  is  ''  that 
in  1,076  boroughs  and  urban  districts,  having  a  total  area  of 
3,884,139  acres,  there  are  2,553,035  acres  rated  as  agricultural 
land,"  and  they  claim  that  tliis  land  used  (and  which  can  only  be 
used)  for  the  production  of  food  should  be  highly  taxed,  because 
they  call  it  building  land,  or  land  which  has  a  greater  value  than 
its  value  for  agriculture. 

Is  it  building  land  ?  What  are  the  probabilities  of  its  being 
required  for  building?  In  order  to  ascertain  this  it  will  be 
necessary  to  find  out  what  popidation  will  be  required  for  it  to 
be  used,  and  also  to  ascertain  how  many  houses  would  go  to  an 
acre.  On  an  avei'age,  four  houses  are  not  too  many  to  calculate, 
then  Ave  must  estimate  the  average  number  of  persons  to  each 

Note  A. — This  very  admission  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  George  is  a 
refutation  of  the  very  foundation  of  his  contention,  and  of  the  contention  of  his 
present  disciples,  that  there  is  a  monopoly  in  land. 
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house,  this  may  be  taken  as  five — thus  we  get  a  total  of  20 
persons  to  each  acre ;  and  as  there  are  in  all  over  2^  millions 
of  acres,  the  total  comes  to  over  fifty  million  more  inhabitants 
that  these  land  taxers  state  we  re(|uire  houses  for.  They  want 
to  make  the  public  believe  that  w^e  require  more  than  double 
the  present  house  accommodation.  Could  anything  be  more 
absurd? 

Then  let  it  be  noted  that  this  is  not  for  the  whole  of  Great 
I'ritain.  it  is  onlv  in  the  1,000  odd  borouofhs  and  urban  districts 
that  they  claim  this  vast  population  want  houses.  Is  the  idea 
to  find  house  accommodation  for  fifty  million  Germans? 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  statement  made  by  the  land  taxers, 
it  is  as  if  they  contemplated  nearly  all  the  Germans  leaving  their 
own  countrv  and  wanting'  new  houses  in  Eno-land. 

The  result  is  that  this  land,  which  is  producing  food,  and 
can  only  be  used  for  producing  food,  is  to  be  taxed  and  make 
food  dearer. 

Monopoly  and  Possession. 

The  political  parties  who  wish  to  mislead,  confuse  the 
question  of  monopoly  with  that  of  possession. 

Every  man  in  order  to  improve  a  thing  must  have  monopoly, 
if  monopoly  means  possession.  Is  it  likely  he  would  otherwise 
spend  money  in  improvements  ?  Improvements  are  the  things 
the  land  taxer  savs  he  wants  to  encourage,  but  if  the  owner  is  to 
be  deprived  of  possession,  miscalled  monopoly,  will  he  be  likely 
to  spend  money  on  improvements.  And,  again,  if  he  be  taxed  in 
such  a  way  that  neither  he  or  anyone  else  can  understand,  is  it 
likely  to  add  to  his  desire  to  make  improvements? 

Who  Would    Pay    the   Tax  if  Land  were  a   Monopoly? 

For  the  purpose  of  argument,  let  it  be  admitted  tliat  there  is 
a  monopoly  in  land,  and  it  is  in  land  which  has  a  prc>ent  or  a 
future  value  for  any  other  purpose  than  agriculture.  This  is  the 
land  which  the  Government  tax.  and  by  so  taxing  have  made 
manv  false  and  misleadinir  statements  as  to  the  result  of  this 
taxation. 

It  is  thus  quite  clear  that  wherever  a  monopoly  does  exist, 
the  owner  can  charge  any  sum  he  likes  for  the  use  or  piu'chase  of 
the  thing  in   which  there  is  a  monopoh',  and   that   if  a  tax   be 
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placed  upon  tliis  article,  the  owner  of  the  article  can  always  add 
snch  tax  to  the  price,  and  that  the. purchaser  or  user  must  pay  this 
tax  in  addition  if  he  wishes  to  buy  or  use  the  same.  If  the 
proprietor  of  an  article  in  which  he  has  a  monopoly  be  willing  to 
sell  for  ^5,  and  the  Government  tax  him  £l,  then  he  can  charo'e 
cH6  for  it,  and  the  user  must  pay  this  tnx;  but  if  the  owner  has  to 
pay  a  tax  of  £l.  he  will  probably  calculate  that  he  must  have  a 
return  for  liis  extra  outlay  and  trouble,  and  in  that  case  he  can 
and  Avill  make  the  consumer  pay  more  than  the  £6,  and  would 
probably  demand  £6  os.,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  he 
should  have  a  profit  on  his  outlay  and  trouble.  Plence  we  find 
that  if  \ou  tax  a  monopoly,  then  the  consumer  pays  ^  and  pays  more 
than  the  tax. 

Land  Taxkrs  Admit  Occupiku   or   User  Will  Ykx. 

That  the  land  taxers  are  aware  that  the  tax  will 
eventually  be  paid  by  the  tenant  or  user  of  the  land  and  the 
houses  standing  on  the  land  is  clear  to  those  who  carefully  study 
their  literature.  It  will  be  noticed  how  they  try  to  shut  their 
eves  to  the  fiict  and  deceive  the  public  ;  but  one  writer  more 
boldly  tackles  the  fact,  and  on  page  60  of  the  Single  Tax  Hand- 
book it  M'ill  be  noticed  how  he  does  it.  The  reader  will  form  his 
own  idea  of  this  burlesque  suffgestion  by  reading  the  following 
quotation,  of  the  mode  whereby  the  passing  on  of  the  tax  will, 
he  states,  be  prevented  :— 

"  Let  us,  however,  consider  the  question  fur  ourselves 
as  if  it  were  entirely  neiv.  The  simplest  ivay  of  testing  it 
is  to  imagine  that  the  tax  ivas  made  heavy  enough  to  absorb 
the  whole  rent. 

"  Let  us  suppose  die  single  tax  unlimited  to  be  in 
operation.  Let  us  suppose  the  total  ground  rent  of  the  United 
states  to  be  $1,000,UOO,000.  The  total  production  of  the 
nation  does  not  exceed  $13,000,000,000  joe?' «n?m?>^  out  of 
this  sixty-five  million  people  have  to  draw  tlieir  living  expenses. 
Even  if  they  had  no  ground  rent  to  pay  they  could  not  possibly 
save  $5, (JUO, 000,000.  The  landlords  collect  the  rent, 
$1,000,000,000.  The  Government  takes  the  ivhole  of  this 
in  taxes.      The  landlords  then  shift  this  tax  upon  the  tenants, 
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and  insist  on  collecting  $2,000,000,000,  but  the  Government 
next  year  takes  the  whole  of  the  increased  sum  out  of 
the  landlords.  The  landlords  then  raise  their  rent  to 
$3,000,000,000,  hut  the  Government  immediately  takes  the 
whole  of  that  in  taxes.  The  landlords  raise  the  rents  to 
$4.000,'000,000.  77i^  Government  again  takes  it  all  Tltey 
raise  the  rent  once  more  to  $5,000,000,000.  Again  all  is 
swalloiued  up  in  taxes.  Will  the  landlords  raise  their  rents 
again?  How  can  they?  They  would  have  taken  even/ 
dollar  that  the  tenants  earned  over  the  barest  living^  and 
if  they  attempted  to  take  another  dollar  some  tenants  would 
die  of  starvation . ' ' 

We  may  pass  over  the  absurd  calculation  as  to  the  rent 
of  the  land  compared  with  the  total  earnings  of  the  nation  as 
being  probably  set  up  to  mislead  and  show  wliai  a  lar^e 
proportion  of  the  earnings  goes  to  oAvners  of  land,  Xo  such 
figures  would  deceive  anj^  intelligent  British  subject  as  to  land 
in  this  country. 

Who  could  ever  believe  that  the  passing  on  of  the  liabilitv 
would  thus  be  prevented  ?  An  absurdity  of  this  calculation  is 
that  this  land  taxer  omits  to  take  into  consideration  in  his  tio-ures 
the  great  benefits  which  he  says  will  accrue  to  the  tenant  bv 
the  saving  of  other  raxes. 

It  is  sufficient,  iiowever,  to  note  the  admission  that  the  tax 
w^ould  eventually  pass  to  the  tenant  by  rendering  it  a  necessity  to 
refute  the  fact  by  such  an  idiotic  argument. 

A  Tax  Impossible  to  Calculate. 

Then  let  it  be  considered  what  will  happen  if  the  Government 
state  that  they  will  tax  monopoly  in  such  a  way  tliat  it  is  most 
difficult  or,  in  fact,  impossible  to  understand  and  extremely  expensive 
to  determine  what  the  tax  is,  and  then  only  can  it  be  asceitained 
after  a  sale.  Is  it  not  likely  that  all  this  expense  and  a  liberal 
maro^in  for  uncertainty  will  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  article, 
and  the  user  will  pay  heavily  in  the  long  run,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  further  burden  of  the  Government  costs  which  will  be  paid 
by  the  user  Vjy  the  way  of  taxes  ? 

From  the  above  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  under  the 
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plea  of  assisting-  tlie  user,  i.e.^  the  renter  or  a  purchaser  of  a 
house  and  land,  by  this  tax  on  land,  the  Government  are  imposing 
a  grievous  and  unnecessary  burden  upon  him,  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  his  followers  are  nothing  more  than  a  set  of  political 
mad  hatters  and  March  hares. 

Mr.  Wedgwood,  M.P.,  a  supporter  of  land  taxation,  has 
admitted  that  it'  you  tax  the  land  upon  which  a  factory  stands, 
then  the  tax  will  eventually  fall  on  the  goods  made  in  that 
factory. 
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Chapter  IX. 
POSITION   OF   THE    LEASEHOLDER. 

n^HE  majority  of  leaseholders   liave  considered   that  the  Act  in 
no  way  affects  theui  and  that,  not  being  the  owners  of  land, 
they  will  never  be  called  upon  to  pay  increment  duty,  but 

Leaseholdrks  will  pay  Tncremk-nt  Duty. 

The  holder  of  a  lease  originally  granted  for  a  term  of  14 
years  or  more  Avill  be  liable  for  increment  duty,  even  if  he  has 
only  one  day  unexpired  which  he  disposes  of.     (See  Note  A.) 

The  mode  of  calculation  is  that  the  district  vainer  takes  the 
consideration  or  price  paid  for  the  lease  as  a  basis  upon  which 
he  proceeds  to  value  the  freehold  as  if  in  fact  the  freehold  had 
been  sold,  then  he  proceeds  further  and  calculates  any  increment 
duty  on  such  imaginary  sale  of  the  freehold.  Having  Avorked 
this  out  he  will  charge  the  leaseholder  a  proportion  of  the 
increment  duty  on  a  basis  of  four  per  cent.,  and  the  followintr  are 
some  of  the  results  : — 

Six  years  unexpired  ...      '209,  or  over  one-fiftli. 

Ten  years  unexpired         ...      '024,  or  nearl}^  one-third. 

Twenty  years  unexpired  ...      '543,  or  more  than  one-half. 

Thirty  years  unexpired    ...      "691,  or  nearly  seven-tenths. 

Sixty  years  unexpired      ...      '904,  or  over  nine-tenths. 

{See  Note  B.) 

All  other  terms  are  in  proportion,  but  these  are  given  so 
that  the  reader  may  have  some  idea  of  what  he  will  have  to  pay. 

In  many  cases  on  the  sale  of  leaseholds  a  calculation  on  this 
basis  may  result  in  an  unduly  high  valuation  being  taken  of 
the  freehold  value,  and,  as  payments  made  of  increment  dutv  are 

Note  A. — Any  interest  in  land  include.s  all  leases,  excepting  onlv  those 
granted  for  a  term  of  not  exceeding  14  years.     (Section  41  of  tlie  Act.) 

Note  B. — Tliese  CMlculations  are  those  given  in  a  l)ook  called  ''Land 
Valuation,"  by  Messrs.  DaAas  &  Lake  ;  the  leaseholder  can  find  tlie  amount  for 
every  year  therein. 
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credited  to  each  property,  the  operation  may,  in  a  considerable 
number  of  instances,  evenruallv  result  in  an  advantasfe  to  the 
freeholder  at  the  expense  of  the  leaseholder. 

How  Leaseholders  have  been  Misled. 

From  the  peculiarly  misleading  forms  of  the  Government 
valuations  many  leaseholders  have  understood  that  the  figure 
put  under  the  heading,  "Value  attributable  to  Buildings,  &c.,"  to 
be  the  value  of  the  lease,  and  have  never  understood  that  it  was 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  the  leasehold  interest  on  the  basis 
of  the  Government's  calculations  would  be  quite  a  different 
iigiire. 

Readers  would  be  considerably  surprised  at  the  information 
or  explanations  given  by  some  Government  valuers  to  lease- 
holders as  to  their  position  with  regard  to  these  valuations. 

Perhaps  these  gentlemen  were  too  much  in  haste  to  get 
through  their  competitive  work  of  valuing  or  putting  down 
figures  on  valuation  forms. 
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Chapter  X. 

THE    PURCHASER'S    POSITION    UNDER   THE 
FINANCE    ACT. 

TITHAT  is  the  purchaser's  position  under  the  Act  witii  reference 
^^  to  these  so-called  occasional  valiiations,  whicli  are  valua- 
tions supposed  to  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  properties? 

It  can  at  once  be  understood  that  if  a  valuer  })laces  a  value 
on  the  land  (called  a  site  value)  which  is  too  low,  it  will  result 
in  an  unfair  tax  on  the  purchaser  when  sucli  purcliaser  wants  to 
sell.  If  the  valuer  puts  the  site  value  of  a  piece  of  laud  at  £100 
wlien  it  is  in  fact  worth  £150.  it  naturallv  follows  that  an 
increment  (so-called)  o£  £50  would  be  likely  at  a  later  date  to 
fall  on  the  purchaser,  and  be  unjust.  This  would  be  relieving  a 
vendor  at  the  expense  of  a  purchaser. 

One  may  be  tempted  to  think  so  when  readinir  the  answer 
given  to  a  request  by  a  purchaser  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
going  into  the  question  of  accuracy  of  an  occasional  valuation. 

The  answer  to  this  request  was  given  in  a  letter  from  the 
Commissioners,  dated  the  7th  November,  1914,  and  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  I  am  to  state  that  no  notification  of  the  site  value 
of  the  land  on  the  occasion  of  the  sale  to  Air.  Earwicker 
was  issued  to  him,  and  that  the  Commissioners  do  not 
admit  that  he  is  a  person  aggrieved  (within  the  meaning 
o£  that  expression  in  Section  33  (1)  of  The  Finance 
Act,  1909-10),  entitled  to  appeal  against  the  site  value  on 
the  occasion  of  the  sale  of  the  property  to  him." 

What  an  astounding  construction  to  place  on  the  meaning 
of  the  words  of  the  Act. 

That  the  purchaser  cannot  be  a  person  aggrieved  by  a 
wrong  valuation  is  most  monstrous,  and  an  idea  which  proves  that 
the  limits  of  justice  and  equity  which  would  restrain  a  bureaucratic 
Government  are  of  the  flimsiest.  A  [)urchaser  not  an  agijrieved 
person,  only  think  of  it  ! ! !  A  vendor  gets  off  wirh  a  too  low  site 
value,  and  the    tax    thus  passes   on   to   a  purchaser  who  is  not 
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an  aegrieved  person  within  the  meaninii"  of  the  Act,  as 
interpreted  bv  the  Commissioners.  Give  a  district  valuer  any 
cause  for  offence  and  he  has  it  in  his  po'.ver  to  pay  you  out. 
You  are  not  an  afrgrieved  person  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act,  and  have  not  the  slightest  ground  of  appeal  even  to  a 
*' fixed"  referee. 

It  might  be  argued  that  this  injustice  of  the  Commissioners' 
claim  can  be  set  right  and  all  is  well.  How  can  all  ever  be  well 
with  a  Government  by  a,  bureaucratic  set  of  Commissioners  who 
put  forward  siich  a  claim?  If  the  construction  of  the  Com- 
missioners be  law,  then,  indeed,  is  the  Act  condemned;  and  if  it 
be  not  law,  then  are  the  Commi^<sioners  doubly  condemned. 

In  the  case  of  this  poor  bricklayer,  he  is  to  be  denied  any 
opportunity  of  going  into  an  occasional  valuation  at  the  time  of 
his  purcliase. 

That  the  vendor  in  this  case  has  a  favourable  treatment,  I 
am  not  stating,  but  it  does  not  look  like  a  workable  Act  if  four 
Years  have  to  pass  before  the  occasional  valuation  of  this  piece  of 
land  can  be  produced,  the  purchase  price  of  which  was  only 
£150.  On  the  lace  of  the  figures,  viz.,  £90  valuation  in  1909 
and  £150  sale,  some  increment  duty  would  appear  to  be 
claimable.     {See  Note.) 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Ear  wicker,  we  find  that  he  was  charged 
an  increment  duty  because  under  the  Act  his  land  was  supposed 
to  have  increased  in  value  (in  less  than  i4  hours)  from  £16 
to  £41. 

That  it  was  not  worth  more  than  £16  is  admitted,  the 
result  being  that  the  purchaser  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  a  real  increase  in  the  value  without  paying  any 
increment  duty,  that  is,  until  the  land  has  actually  increased  in 
value  to  over  £45  (£41,  plus  10  per  cent.)  he  w'ill  not  be  liable 
for  any  tax.  In  other  words,  in  this  case  one  owner  has  paid 
for  a  benefit  to  accrue  to  a  future  owner. 

Note. — Surely  a  purchaser  has  a  right  to  see  that  the  tax  will  not  fall  on 
him  eventually. 
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Chapter  XI. 

FURTHER    BURDENS. 

Stamps  on  Sales  and  Cost  of  Delivering   Particulars. 

rpHE  Radical  politician  has  always  made  a  great  point  of  the  gTeat 
-^  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  cheapening  of  the  transfer 
of  property.  In  the  so-called  People's  Budget,  sramp  duty  was 
simply  doubled  (see  Note  A),  and  made  twice  as  much  as  the 
previous  stamp  duty,  and  twice  as  much  as  the  stamp  duty  on  the 
transfer  of  shares  and  bonds.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  one  thing  and  did 
another  ;  but  this  is  a  glaring  example  of  inconsistency. 

"  Don't  tax  improvements ''  is  still  a  party  cry,  but  this 
tax  of  £l  per  cent,  imposed  by  this  so-called  People's  Budget 
does  tax  improvements.  When  a  house  is  sold,  probably  from 
four-fifths  to  nine-tenths,  or  much  more,  is  entirely  building  or 
improvement  value,  and  in  the  sale  of  leaseholds  almost  all 
represents  value  of  buildings. 

When  a  purchaser  invests  £100  in  property  it  costs  him 
;£101,  and  he  thus  loses  £1  in  every  hundred  pounds  immediately 
he  invests. 

Is  this  the  Avay  to  encourage  the  investment  in  house 
])roperty,  or  to  facilitate  the  building  of  houses  for  the  people  ? 
Js  it  not  rather  the  way  to  overtax  improvements  ? 

The  land  taxer  says  :  "  Oh,  some  one  nuist  pay  taxes." 
Just  so;  but  why  only  the  owner  of  one  particular  class  of 
]>roperty,  and  why  not  the  shareholder  as  well  as  the  proi)erty 
owner  ? 

Does  the  double  tax  bring  sufficient  extra  money  to  j  ustify 
its  imposition  ? 

In  1901  the  return  from  stamp  duty  (at  10s.)  on  sales  of 
property  produced  over  £950,000. 

Note  A. — It  has  always  been  considered  that  stamp  dnty  prevents 
dealings,  and  this  is  proved  l)y  the  fact  that  no  stamp  duty  is  required  on  the 
{)urchase  of  Government  stock. 

E  2 
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With  the  double  tax  (over  £500  sales)  the  tax  produced 
£1,154,000  in  year  ending  March,  1914. 

The  advantage  of"  the  tax  being  kept  at  the  old  figure  of  10s. 
per  cent,  on  sales  of  £500  or  less  is  not  any  general  help  in  the 
providing  of  houses  for  the  people,  for  the  more  general  tax  on 
the  majority  of  sales  is  the  restriction  which  weighs  down  the 
market  and  prevents  the  ready  market  in  properties.  It  is  the 
facility  of  easy  realisation  which  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
obtaining  money  from  the  investing  public.      [See  Note  B.) 

Every  prudent  investor  desires  to  have  an  investment  which 
can  be  easily  realised,  and  if  there  be  no  ready  market,  or  only  a 
difficult  market,  then  will  the  prudent  investor  be  discouraged 
and  only  tempted  b}^  a  higlier  rate  of  interest.  This  state  of 
things  results  in  the  tenant  or  user  of  the  properly  having  in  tke 
long  run  to  pay  a  higher  rent  in  order  to  provide  the  higher  rate 
of  interest. 

The  final  result,  then,  is  that  the  tenants  pay  higher  rents  in 
consequence  of  these  taxes  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his 
supporters  loudly  proclaimed  were  to  be  so  much  benefit  to 
them. 

When  the  purchase  price  is  not  more  than  £500,  the  old 
stamp  duty  of  10s.  per  cent,  is  charged  instead  of  20s.  per  cent., 
but  this  only  applies  to  the  total  purchase  money,  and  that  if  two 
houses  be  bought  for  £260  each,  the  20s.  stamp  duty  must 
be  paid. 

Does  the  limitation  of  the  stamp  duty  to  small  purchases 
benefit  the  small  owner  completely?  An  owner  who  Avants  to  sell 
may  find  that  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  created  by  the 
heavier  tax  on  transactions  in  more  than  one  house  of  a  similar 
character,  the  tax  will  operate  to  depreciate  the  value  of  his  single 
house. 

Then  in  time  the  value  may  recover  as  rents  are  forced  up  by 
the  natural  law  which  makes  builders  withhold  their  hands  from 
erecting  houses  until  the  selling  value  arising  from  increased  rents 
makes  good  the  loss  of  £1  -in  every  £100  invested. 

Note  B. — It  may  be  said  that  after  the  year  ending  March,  1901,  the 
returns  decreased,  but  Avith  the  normal  progress  of  the  country,  the  old  tax  of 
10s.  Avouhl  soon  overtake  and  make  good  any  extra  revenue  from  this  double 
taxation. 
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Another  2l6-.  tax  this  time  with  no  receipt  of  money  by 
the  nation. 
Under  this  so-called  People's  Budget  it  has  been  decreed  that 
before  any  sale  can  o"o  through,  additional  work  must  be  done 
by  the  vendor's  solicitor,  and  this  entails  the  payment  of  one 
ouinea  for  reffisterinac  particulars  of  the  transaction.  This  has 
to  be  paid  in  all  cases,  even  when  no  mcrement  tax  is  clannea. 
{See  Note  C.) 

"  Facilitate  the  transfer  of  property"  used  to  be  the  cry  of 
the  Liberals;  the  modern  Radical  says  : — 

''^Hamper  the  sale  of  propeiiy  in  every  way^ 

Note  C. — Compulsory  waste  under  this  heading  has  been  forced  upon 
small  owners  in  the  sale  of  properties  at  £500  and  under. 

This  Avaste  has  totalled  over  half  a-million  pounds  in  five  years.  This 
figure  is  arrived  at  by  taking,  from  the  Government  Blue  Book,  the  total 
amount  paid  for  stamp  duty  in  one  year,  viz.,  year  ending  March,  1914,  and 
taking  an  average  of  the  purchase-money  as  £850,  i.e.,  the  average  on  all 
sales  at  £500  and  under  tbat  amount.  This  gives  over  £100,000  wasted  in 
this  one  year. 

This  waste  of  half  a-million  in  five  years  is  by  small  owners  alone : 
if  sales  of  over  £500  are  included,  the  Avaste  would  probably  considerably 
exceed  \\  millions.  Solicitors  complain  that  the  charge  thay  make  does  not 
compensate  for  the  great  trouble,  and  would  rather  be  Avitbout  the  necessity  to 
do  this  Avork. 
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CriAPTKR  XII. 

IF  INCREMENT,  WHY  NOT  DECREMENT? 

"  The  rcrij  essence  of  a  free  Qovernment  consists  in  con- 
sidering offices  as  public  trusts  hestoioed  for  the  good  of  the 
country  and  not  for  the  henefit  of  an  individual  or  a  party^ 

John  E.  Calhoun. 

rj^HE  tlieorv  set  up  by  the  land  taxers  is  that  any  increase  ^n 
the  value  of  the  land  is  something  which  is  entirely  duejto 
the  action  of  the  community,  and  that  it  should  consequently  be 
heavily  taxed,  and,  althouo^h  the  writer  does  not  agree  with  this 
])roi)osition,  it  will  be  well  to  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  it  is  absolutely  correct. 

If  all  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  be  due  to  the  action 
of  the  community,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  decrement  or 
depreciation  in  value  of  land  must  also  be  due  to  the  action  of  the 
community;  and,  indeed,  it  will  be  noticed  that  this  contention  is 
admitted  even  by  Mr.  Asquith,  who,  in  his  speech  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  on  the  24th  June,  1909,  made  the 
followino;  statement  :— 

"  As  regards  the  argument  based  upon  what  is  colled. 
"  decrement,  has  ever  one  heard  of  a  system  of  taxation  lohich 
"  is  run  on  these  lines  ?  Take  income  tax.  You  tax  a  man 
"  upon  his  profits.  If  lie  does  not  make  any  jJi'ofi.ts  there  is 
"  nothing  to  tax.''     (See  Note  A.) 

As  to  the  morality  of  this  argument,  we  find  this  Right 
Honourable  licntleman.  with  Mr.  Llovd  Georo-e  seated  bv  him 
(and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  claims  to  be  a  champion  of  what  is  right). 
introducing  a  new  system  of  taxation,  and  declining  to  consider 
the  matter  on  any  moral  ground,  but  shielding  himself  under  the 

Note  A. — '■  If  he  does  not  make  a  profit  there  is  nothing  to  tax,"  said 
Mr.  Asquith.  Yet,  forsooth,  the  so-called  People's  Budget  sets  out  clearlj,  on 
the  basis  of  the  Lnmsdeu  decision,  that  a  man  may  sell  a  house  at  a  loss  and 
have  to  pay  a  tax.  Even  if  the  Act  be  amended  as  -was  promised  (but  not 
(lone),  a  man  might  sell  a  house  and  land  at  a  loss,  and  still  have  to  pav  a  tax. 
Wlio,  however,  expects  the  lawyer  politician  to  be  consistent? 
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excuse  of  what  has  been  done  before  ;  surely  this  is  no  excuse  for 
a  moralist. 

This  statement  was  not,  moreover,  ever  made  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  in  answer  to  an  argument  sprinig  on  the  speaker ;  it 
was  a  statement  made  after  careful  thought  and  consideration, 
and  both  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  are  far  too  astute 
politicians  to  fail  to  put  forward  their  strongest  argument ;  there- 
fore it  may  safely  be  said  that  this  defence  was  the  only  one  that 
could  be  put  forward. 

But  what  does  it  show  ?  Either  these  gentlemen  were 
totally  ignorant  of  the  basis  on  which  income  tax  was  paid,  or 
that  they  wished  to  mislead. 

Income  tax  is  not  payable,  as  we  w^ere  asked  to  believe,  on 
profit,  and  that  loss  is  excluded. 

Income  tax  is  paid  on  the  balance  of  a  profit  and  loss 
account.  A  trader  may  make  a  profit  of  £500  on  some  transac- 
tions and  a  loss  of  £100  on  other  transactions  in  his  business, 
but  the  income  tax  is  payable  on  the  balance  of  £400. 

Take  the  case  of  an  owner  who  sold  two  properties,  on  one 
of  which  a  claim  would  be  made  that  the  land  liad  increased  by 
£100,  while  on  the  other  a  loss  or  decrement  of  £100  had  been 
made.  Why  should  he  pav  a  tax  on  the  profit  and  suffer  the 
whole  of  the  loss  himself  ?  He  could  if  rated  or  taxed  as 
income,  set  the  loss  against  the  profit. 

Cannot  we  readily  conclude  that  there  is  valid  reason  for 
claiming  on  every  ground  of  justice,  honour  and  equity,  that  if 
you  tax  increment,  you  should  allow  for  decrement? 

The  claim  for  an  allowance  tor  decrement  can  be  carried 
much  further  than  this,  and  it  can  be  shown  that  without  this 
consideration  the  man  who  has  done  the  most  to  utilise  land  will 
be  at  a  disadvantage,  compared  with  the  man  who  has  not 
done  so. 

The  man  who  has  erected  I'esidences  on  his  land  may  find 
that  acts  of  the  community  have  so  changed  the  nature  of  the 
locality  that  the  value  of  the  buildings  for  private  residences  may 
be  whollv  or  partially  destroyed  by  the  very  act  of  the  comnuniity 
which  has  increased  the  value  of  the  land.  This  owner  mu>t  not 
only  suffer  the  whole  of  his  loss  on  the  buildings  (which  might  have 
to  be  pulled  down),  but  })ay  a  heavy  tax  on   any  increase  in  the 
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value  of  the  land;  whereas  an  adjoining  owner  whom  the  land  taxer 
would  say  had  not  in  the  past  done  his  duty  or  used  his  land  to 
the  best  advantnoe  by  building  houses,  would  suffer  no  loss 
to  bui/dhigs  and  would  say  :  "  See  how  wise  I  was  not  to  build  ;  I 
may  have  had  to  pay  the  increment  tax  ;  but  I  have  not  had  a 
heavy  loss  on  buildings." 

A  case  in  point.  A  house  was  bought  for  £1,200,  and  some 
time  later  the  acts  of  the  community  had  destroyed  entirely  the 
value  of  the  buildings,  but  had  increased  the  value  of  the  land. 
The  property  was  sold  at  a  sum  representing  loss  on  what  the 
owner  had  paid.  The  result  of  the  increase  of  the  value  of  the 
land  would  have  been  a  heavv  tax — a  tax  in  fact  on  a  loss.  (See 
Note  B.) 

For  the  information  of  those  who  would  argue  that  the 
buildings  had  depreciated  it  may  be  stated  that  there  was  no 
material  or  real  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  buildings  i£  the 
same  could  have  still  been  used  for  their  original  purpose. 

The  owner  of  land  adjoining  did  not  suffer  this  loss  or  any 
loss  on  buildings. 


Mr.  Harold  Cox  said  :  — 

"  To  tax  increment  without  giving  compensation  ibr 

deci-ement  would  take  something   from  the  present  value 

of  land,    and  the   Government   acknowledged  that   ought 

not  to  be  done." 

Mr.    Wedgwood    as    well    as    other    so-called    land    taxers 

condemn  the  increment  duty  and  also  the  reversion  duty.     They 

say  they  only  supported  it  to  obtain  ^''  some  sort''  of  valuation. 

Was  it  or  was  it  not  a  right  thing  to  support  a  tax  such  as 
this  for  another  reason  ?     Has  it  misled  the  public  ? 

Note.  B. — Fortunately  for  the  owner  this  case  occurred  before  the  Act. 
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Chapter  XIIL 

INCREASE   IN   THE   VALUE   OF    LAXD. 

n^HE  greatest  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  large  increase  which 
is  claimed  by  the  contiscators  to  have  taken  place  in  the  value 
of  land,  and  upon  this  they  found  the  demand  for  taxation  of 
land.  The  reader  might  well  recollect  what  Mr.  Balfour  said  on 
this  matter  : — 

"  We  have  had  an  appeal  to  economists.      Well,  there 
was  an  eminent  economist  in  this  House,  Mr.  Cobden,  who 
applied    this    theory    of  regular    normal    and    continuous 
growth   in  the  value  of  land  to  the  conduct  of  his  own 
private  affairs.      He  was  so  convinced  that  building  land 
would  immediately  rise  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  tlie 
Corn  Laws  that  he  invested  large  sums  in  the  purchase  of 
such  land  in  the  hope  that  the  labour  of  the  connnunity 
would  add  to  its  value.     But  the  labours  of  the  community 
did  not  add  to  its  value,  and  the  residt  was  that  not  once 
but  twdce  Mr.  Cobden's  friends  had  to  come  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  large  sums  had  to  be  subscribed  by  his  admirers 
to  extricate  him  from  his  financial  embarrassment,  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  fact  that  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
abstract    speculation,    but    as   a   matter  of    real,  practical 
business,  the  growth  of  urban  building  land  was  not  regular, 
normal  or  continuous." — "Times"  Report,  July  Isr,  1909. 
Every  surveyor  knows  that   there  is  no  form  of  investment 
upon  which  investors  have  lost  more  money  than  in  building  land. 
Indeed,  it  might  be  taken  as  an  almost  invariable  rule  that  only 
those   who  have   made   the  development  of   building   land   their 
study  have  made  money  out  of  it.     It  is  not  all  those  who  have 
made  a  business  of  land  development  that  have  made  money;   a 
good  few  have  lost  considerably. 

The  development  of  building  land,  including  as  it  does  the 
large  outlay  in  road  making,  is  one  of  the  most  risky  and  hazard- 
ous undertakino-s,  on  account  of  the  great  loss  of  money  in  interest 
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while  tlie  iindertakino-  is  being  carried  on,  and  the  probabihty  that, 
altliouoh  there  may  be  a  demand  for  part  of  the  land  developed, 
there  is  practically  no  means  of  disposing  of  the  balance.  Once 
any  demand  has  been  satisfied,  the  owner  lias  patiently  to  wait 
until  a  demand  attain  springs  up,  and  in  the  meantime  he  is  eaten 
up  by  loss  of  interest  and  attendant  expenses  in  trying  to  realise. 
I  know  of  cases  where  expensive  roads  and  sewers  were  made 
40  years  back,  and  the  land  has  not  yet  been  sold. 

Ask  the  secretaries  of  some  of  the  companies  which  have 
cari-ied  on  this  business  how  lon2:  thev  have  had  to  hold  much  of 
their  land,  and  ask  them  how  much  they  have  been  able  to  pay  in 
dividend  ;  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  claims  set  up  by  the  land 
taxers  are  without  any  truth  or  just  foundation. 

To  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  building- 
land  (as  this  Act  does)  is  most  injurious  to  the  public. 

If  a  surveyor  had  (before  the  war)  oflfered  land  to  an  investor 
and  suggested  that  he  should  make  a  road  and  develop,  the 
investor  would  not  have  run  the  risk,  and  would  have  continued 
to  refuse  to  do  so  until  the  Act  was  wiped  out.  This  state  of 
affairs  will  continue  until  it  is  an  absolute  certainty  that  small 
buyers  of  plots  are  almost  starved  for  plots  of  building  land,  and 
will  pay  higiier  prices  ;  but  as  the  buyers  of  small  plots  of  land 
and  the  builders  have  experienced  such  an  alarming  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  buildings,  it  will,  with  the  Act  in  force,  take  very 
manv  vears,  and  the  forcinii'  up  of  rents  to  a  considerablv  higher 
level,  before  building  in  a  normal  way  comes  again  into  operation. 
If  land  in  the  bulk  may  be  cheaper,  land  in  plots  will  be  dearer, 
on  account  of  the  greater  risk  and  taxes  under  the  Act,  for  very 
few,  if  any,  will  develop  land. 

One  of  the  matters  about  which  the  land-taxers'  literature 
babbles  is  the  restriction  of  speculation  in  land  which  it  is  hoped 
to  make  impossible,  because  it  (they  say)  drives  up  the  value  of 
land,  but  such  speculation  if  left  alone  will  never  do  harm, 
but  good.  Increase  the  number  of  those  willing  to  develop  land, 
then  you  increase  the  supply  by  competition  and  keep  down  the 
prices  of  small  plots. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  there  is  a  monopoly  in  building- 
land.  Does  any  sane  man  think  tiiat,  generally  speaking,  owners 
would  continue  to  let  land  at  low  rents  for  agricultural  })urposes 
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when  it  would  command  higher  prices  ior  l)uilding  ?  Look  at 
the  districts  round  London  and  note  the  boards  up,  "  This  Land 
for  Sale."  Note  again  the  dilapidated  state  of  many  of  these 
boards,  Avhich  shows  that  no  buyers  can  be  found. 

The  difference  in  prices  of  land  in  £  sterling  does  not  mean 
that  there  has  been  in  fact  an  increase  in  real  value.  The 
value  of  the  sovereign  is  only  a  relative  index.  If  j^lOO  paid 
one  hundred  years  back  would  then  have  purchased  other 
commodities  or  other  investments  which  now  cost  ^200,  the 
owner  who  now  sells  land  for  £200  does  not  in  fact  receive  a 
higher  price  than  he  would  have  received  by  then  accepting 
.€100. 

These  tioures  are  not  oiven  as  an  index  of  alterations  in 
values  of  commodities  within  the  period  of  100  years,  but  in 
order  to  show  that  the  mere  difference  in  tlie  number  of  pounds 
received  does  not  of  itself  mean  an  increase  in  vahie.  Therefore, 
to  estimate  real  increment,  something  more  than  difference  in 
money  pnyment  is  necessary. 
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Chapter  XIV. 
THROUGH    BAMBOOZLK    TO    BUREAUCRACY. 

"  Sefore  Jiif/h  heaven 
JVai/s  such  fonta Stic  tricks  as  makes  the  angels  iceep^ 

"Measure  for  Measure." 

\U"HEN  the  public  were  iisked  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his 
supporters  to  consider  bis  idea  of  taxation  of  so-called 
increment  value,  he  ao'ain  and  again  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  onlv 
an  increase  in  the  value  or,  as  he  called  it,  the  bare  site  value 
would  be  taxed,  but  the  Bill  which  he  presented  to  Parliament 
and  succeeded  in  passing  was  a  totally  different  thing. 

Relying  on  tiie  difficulty  in  understanding  the  puzzling  basis 
of  the  calculations  set  out  by  the  Act,  an  entirely  different 
tiling  was  foisted  on  the  people,  and  even  now  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  to  persuade  them  to  give  attention  to  the  details 
necessary  to  be  understood  in  order  to  comprehend  the  monstrosity 
of  the  deception  which  has  been  practised  on  them. 

In  order  to  understand  how  the  site  value  of  Innd  is  arrived 
at,  the  material  point  to  master  is  the  first  section  of  the  Act,  for 
herein  lies  the  very  foundation  of  the  political  fraud. 

Any  ordinary  person  would  at  once  say  that  it  was  only 
necessary  to  enunciate  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  land  was  to 
be  the  site  value  ;  but  not  so  is  it  described  in  the  Act,  although 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  must  always  work  out  at  the  same  figure. 

The  Act  provides  that  the  value  of  the  land  is  what  is  left 
after  deducting  from  the  value  of  the  land  with  the  buildings 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  land  alone  and  the  whole 
of  the  property,  and  the  matter  will  be  better  understood  by 
followinir  these  fioures. 

Say  the  value  of  the  land  without  buildings  is  £100,  and  the 
value  of  the  land  and  house  together  is  £900  ;  you  are  not  to 
take  the  £100  straight  away  as  the  site  value  of  the  land,  but  you 
are  to  deduct  the  £100  from  £900,  which  gives  £800,  and  then 
yon  are  to  deduct  this  £800  from  the  £900,  which,  of  course, 
gives  you  the  £100  as  the  site  value. 
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Now  why  go  through  this  performance  in  order  to  arrive 
invariably  at  the  same  figure?  But  herein  is  the  cunning  of  the 
trick. 

Tliat  this  trick  does  not  work  out  just  as  it  was  proposed 
makes  it  none  the  less  infamous. 

In  another  section  of  the  Act  it  sets  out  that  when  the  pro- 
perty was  sold,  another  valuation  was  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  price  obtained,  and  if  we  folh)w  this  case  of  the  £900  propertv 
we  shall  see  the  original  idea.  Say  that  the  owner  sold  the  house 
for  £1,000,  it  was  clearly  never  intended  to  have  another  valuaiion. 
made  of  the  land.  The  district  valuer  was  only  to  turn  to  his  book 
and  find  out  what  the  deduction  was  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  site 
value,  and  he  would  have  referred  back  and  found  that  tlie  deduc- 
tion was  i:800;  then  he  would  have  deducted  this  £800  from  the 
price — £1,000,  and  have  said  to  the  owner:  "  Your  site  value  is 
£200,  and  you  have  to  pay  a  tax  of  £18."  Be  loould  never  have 
valued  the  land  again. 

Thus  you  see  that  the  arrival  at  the  site  value,  by  deductino- 
the  value  of  the  land  alone  from  the  value  of  the  house  and  land 
together,  was  done  in  order  to  obtain  a  simi  called  a  deduction, 
and  there  can,  I  contend,  be  no  otlier  explanation  of  this  extra- 
ordinary way  of  arriving  at  the  site  value  as  set  out  in  the  first 
clause  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated  that  the  owner  of  a  property 
bought  for  £450  and  sold  for  £475  would  receive  10  per  cent, 
margin,  and  he  wouhl  therefore  pay  no  increment  duty. — '"Times" 
report,  July  7th,  1909. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  this  statement  that 
the  10  per  cent,  deduction  was  on  the  whole  of  the  property,  and 
not  on  the  land  only,  clearly  shows  that  he  had  in  his  mind  the 
fact  that  it  was  never  intended  to  revalue  the  land  when  sold. 
{See  Note  A.) 

NoTK  A. — The  idea  of  working  tlie  taxation  has  been  more  clearly  understood 
\)\  the  following  example  :  A  picture  and  frame  are  wortli  £100,  the  frame 
alone  being  worth  £10;  difference  between  value  of  picture  plus  frame,  viz., 
£100,  and  value  of  frame  alone  gives  a  sum  of  £90,  which  the  Act  would  call  a 
deduction.  Deduct  this  £90  from  the  £100,  it  gives  as  a  site  value  of  the 
frame  £10.     Of  course  it  is  the  value  of  the  frame  in  the  first  instance. 

When  the  owner  sells  the  picture  and  frame  for  £l(jO,  the  valuer  was  to 
refer  to  his  book  and  he  Avould  find  £90  entered  up  as  a  deiliiction.      He  would 
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Anv  intelligent  person  would  know  that  in  order  to  tax 
increase  in  value  of  the  land,  and  of  the  land  only,  there  would 
have  been  no  necessitv  whatever  to  have  valued  the  buildings. 
This  deception  is  furtlier  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  no  case  what- 
ever is  the  original  value  of  the  land  and  buildings  together  ever 
referred  to  or  required  under  the  White  Paper  instructicjns;  and  as  to 
the  allegations  abont  other  pnrposes  having  been  in  contemplation, 
there  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  own  statement  that  this  was  not  so. 

What  business  man  who  had  to  ascertain  the  value  of  a  horse 
on  two  different  occasions  would  waste  money  and  time  in  having 
the  cart  valued. 

Some  time  after  the  Act  had  passed,  many  questions  cropped 
up  (and  particularly  so  during  the  early  part  of  191 1)  as  to  whether 
the  land  was  ever  to  be  again  valued,  so  as  to  ascertain  what  it 
reallv  w[is  worth  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  in  July  1  published  a 
letter,  in  which  I  set  out  the  way  the  Act  was  going  to  operate. 
Then  in  July,  mark  you,  the  Government  issued  a  copy  of  what 
they  said  were  their  instructions  to  tlieir  valuers,  and  these 
instructions  disclosed  for  the  first  time  that  the  land  would  be 
valued  ao'ain  at  the  time  of  sale,  but  established  that  extraordinary 
state  -of  calculation  Jipon  which  the  Lumsden  decision  was 
founded.      {See  Appendix  I.) 

It  is  curious  to  notice  that  these  instructions  to  valuers,  which 
were  never  disclosed  to  the  public  until  July,  1911,  were  dated 
six  months  earlier,  that  is  January,  1911.  Why  were  they  not 
issued  to  the  public  when  dated  ?  and  why  were  they  not  even 
issued  to  the  valuers  when  the  Act  was  passed?  Is  there  any 
evidence  that  the  valuers  ever  saAv  them  before  July,  1911  ? 

Even  if  issued  to  the  valuers  in  January,  1911,  how  many 
occasional  valuations  were  ever  made  on  the  basis  of  the  White 
Paper  instructions  before  July,  1911? 

therefore  deduct  the  £90  from  the  £160,  aud  say  that  the  site  vahie  of  the 
fi-ame  was  £70,  and  charge  on  au  increment  or  alleged  increase  of  £60  in  the 
value  of  the  frame,  hnt  he  was  never  to  re-valne  the  frame. 

See  also  Appendix  I.,  which  shows  how  the  original  idea  of  taxation  was 
to  be  made,  and  which  Avas  only  altered  by  the  White  Paper  instructions,  which 
involved  a  worse  state  of  affairs. 

The  first  case  was  a  deception,  as  it  was  not  a  taxation  of  land  only.  The 
second  is  worse,  because  it  opens  the  door  to  corruption  and  has  no  honest 
foundation  upon  wliich  to  work. 
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Tlie  rock  on  Avhich  the  sclieme  foundered  was  tlie  tricky 
wording  "like  deductions." 

The  Act  said  "like  deductions"  Avere  to  be  made,  and  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  sum  of  £800  was  the  "like  deduction"  in  this 
case,  that  is,  it  was  the  deduction  of  the  same  amount.  I  have  a 
suspicion  that  on  this  wording  the  Government  came  to  grief,  and 
were  advised  that  "  like  deductions"  did  not  mean  deductions  of 
an  equal  amount  of  money,  but  might  be  the  deductions  of  a  like 
nature,  var\  ing  in  amoiuit,  and  this  upset  their  little  scheme. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  only  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  bare 
land  was  to  be  taxed  was  from  the  very  first  only  a  deception 
practised  on  the  public;  and  let  us  see  if  he  did  not  persist  in  this 
idea. 

The  foundation  of  the  calculation  upon  which  the  Lum.sden 
decision  was  based  is  (after  wiping  away  the  intricacies  of  the 
calculation)  simply  this: — 

If  the  valuer  states  that  the  house  and  land  together  have 
been  sold  for  more  than  their  wortli,  then  any  extra  sum  above 
the  "value"  which  "he  thinks"  has  been  obtained  is  to  be 
entirely  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land,  even  if  the  land  has 
not  (as  was  admitted)  increased  in  value. 

If  you  sold  a  house  and  land  for  £1,000  (the  value  of  the 
land  alone  having  been  put  at  £100  in  1909)  and  the  district 
valuer  stated  that  it  was  when  sold  by  you  worth  onlv  £900, 
then  he  would  put  this  £100  on  the  actual  value  of  the  land, 
viz.,  £100,  and  say  that  the  site  value  was  £200.  He  would  do 
this  even  if  the  land  still  remained  at  only  £100. 

Thus  we  start  with  the  site  value  being  the  value  of  the 
land,  and  then  find  it  is  later  on  .somethino-  else. 

Tlie  further  evidence  that  it  was  the  intention  to  deceive  the 
public  over  this  matter,  and  that  it  was  not,  as  stated,  only  the 
increase  in  the  bare  value  of  the  land  that  was  intended  to  be 
taxed,  is  furnished  by  ]\Ir.  Llo\-d  George  himself. 

Speaking  in  defence  of  the  Lumsden  case,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
contended  that  the  increase  in  the  value  taxed  was  a  windfall 
and  arose  from  the  monopoly  of  the  land,  thus  clearly  demon- 
strating that  it  was  not  only  the  increase  in  the  actual  value 
of  the  land  that  was  to  be  taxed,  but  any  increase  in  the  value  of 
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the  building  as  well.  This  confirms  further  the  contention 
that  the  first  clause  of  the  Act  was  a  deception  practised  on 
the  public,  and  that  it  was  never  intended  to  re-value  the  land. 
(See  Note  B.) 

This  contention  is,  moreover,  further  proved  by  the  original 
calculation  as  to  the  few  valuers  that  would  be  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  so-called  occasional  valuations  after  the  original  valuations 
had  been  fixed.  Then  the  official  would,  as  has  been  demonstrated, 
only  have  to  turn  up  his  book  of  deductions. 

Still  further  is  this  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  an  occasion, 
that  is  a  new  valuation  on  a  sale,  no  reference  in  any  way  is  ever 
necessary  to  the  value  placed  upon  the  house  and  land  together, 
and  that  it  has  been  an  entire  waste  of  money  to  have  had  this 
valued. 

That  this  value  of  the  house  and  land  together  is  discarded 
or  unnecessary  is  brought  into  play  by  the  instructions  to  the 
valuers,  dated  elanuary,  1911,  which  were  evolved  to  get  out  of 
the  difficulty  when  the  deception  was  becoming  too  apparent. 
(See  Note  C") 

Very  great  stress  is  laid  by  the  Government  on  their  con- 
tention that  a  building  can  never  be  worth  more  than  it  would  cost 
to  replace  or  rebuild,  and  that  the  value  of  the  land  without  the 
building  can  always  be  ascertained  by  deducting  the  cost  of  the 
building  from  the  price  paid  for  the  land  with  the  building. 

That  so  much  importance  should  be  attached  to  this  argument 
is  evidence  of  the  intention  when  this  Act  was  framed  and  passed. 
This  intention  was  that  there  should  never  be  a  separate  valuation 
made  of  the  land  alone  on  occasions  of  sales,  &c.  The  whole 
matter  was  to  be  carried  out  by  a  process  of  deductions. 

The  ide;i  that  the  building  cannot  be  of  greater  value 
than  the  cost  of  replacing  the  same  sounds  very  plausible 
until  it  is  examined,  and  then  the  idea  is  discovered  to  be  most 
misleading. 

;Note  B. — Mr.  Lloyd  George  boasted  that  he  had  hiid  a  trap. 
Note  C. — It  is  now  contended  that  the  vahiation  of  the  house  and  land 
too-ether  (called  the  gross  value)  was  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  staff  for  rating, 
bu"^.  if  this  excuse  be  admitted,  then  has  another  political  fraud  been  perpetrated. 
The  Act  was  proclaimed  to  be  a  taxing  Act  which  the  Lords  were  not  to  touch  ; 
but  an  Act  upon  which  to  value  property  for  rating  purposes  could  certainly  not 
be  a  taxing  Act. 
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The  value  of  a  building  is  dependent  on  the  fact  that  it  is 
ah-eady  there,  and  not  that  it  might  be  there  at  a  future  date.  A 
buyer  might  require  a  motor  car  for  immediate  use  and  pay  a 
price  that  is  £50  more  than  he  could  obtain  an  exactly  similar 
car  for  if  he  waited  for  one  to  be  built  in  six  months'  time.  When 
this  buyer  paid  the  extra  £50,  would  it  not  be  absurd  to  go 
tlu'ough  a  form  of  calculation  and  argue  that  the  tyres  on  one 
car  were  worth  £50  more  than  the  tyres  on  the  other  car,  or 
that  the  raw  iron  comprised  in  the  car  was  worth  £50  more 
than  it  cost. 

Exactly  the  same  reasons  operate  in  respect  of  a  building 
already  erected  ;  the  purchaser  wants  it  for  immediate  use,  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  is  a  matter  that  can  be 
ignored.  The  writer  knows  of  cases  where  builders  have  offered 
to  erect  similar  houses  on  adjoining  plots  of  land  and  sell  them 
at  lesser  prices  than  the  sums  paid  for  existing  liouses.  The 
purchasers  still  preferred  to  buy  the  buildings  in  existence  at  the 
higher  prices.  Recently  a  factory  had  been  agreed  to  be  let,  when 
another  firm,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same,  offered  to  entertain  the 
purchase  at  an  exceptionally  good  price.  Here  the  value  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  factory  was  in  existence,  and  that  was  the 
governing  factor  in  the  requirement.  Another  more  suitable  piece 
of  land  could  have  been  obtained  and  a  factory  built  at  a  lower 
price.  This  factory  was  not  required  for  manufacture  of  war 
material. 

With  private  houses  the  fact  that  they  contain  some  decora- 
tion, fitting  or  planning  that  appeals  to  the  buyer  is  an  item  quite 
independent  of  the  cost  when  occupation  (as  is,  indeed,  mostly  the 
case)  is  required  soon  or  immediatel}'. 

Old  houses  have,  at  the  present  time,  or  had  before  the  war, 
an  attraction  for  the  buyer  if  they  had  any  architectural  features, 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  old  was  the  dominating  item  ;  but  to 
argfue  that  the  cost  of  rebuildino-  should  be  taken  as  a  basis  of 
valuino-  is  absm-d.  It  would  eliminate  a  material  factor  creatinor 
value.     {See  Note  D.) 

In  his  own  classical  language,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  described 
how  the  owner  of  the  land  had  the  ''juciest  cut"  of  all,  as  he  took 

Note   U. — Such  erroneous  calculations  have  been,  and  are  being,  used  to 
make  an  extraordinary  basis  for  site  value  taxation. 
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his  moDey  or  value  first,  and  left  the  rest  to  oo  to  the  payment  o£ 
the  wages  in  the  building,  but  when  it  suits  the  working  of  the 
Act,  the  opposite  way  of  calculation  is  set  up.  We  can.  however, 
quite  understand  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  could  not  resist  making 
the  statement  he  did,  especially  as  it  enabled  him  to  indulge  in  his 
classical  style  of  oratory.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  has  very  little 
knowledge  of  any  practical  use  relating  to  land  or  buildings, 
probably  gets,  innocently,  a  little  mixed  in  his  ideas.  There  is, 
for  instance,  quite  a  different  mode  of  calculation  adopted  by  any 
prudent  person  who  proposed  to  build  in  calculating  value  of 
land.  This  calculation  would  only  take  normal  conditions,  and 
not  include — neither  should  it  include— any  value  which  might 
afterwards  arise  exclusively  from  the  fact  that  the  building  was 
already  in  existence. 
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Chapter   XV. 
BUREAUCRATIC    PATRIOTISM. 

"  Our  land,  tlte  first  garden  of  JAhertifs  tree, 
It  has  heen,  and  shall  yet  he,  the  land  of  the  free.'''' 

Thos.  Campbell. 

IV/TANY  of  tlie  valuation  staff  wanted  to  enlist,  and  when  the 
attention  of  the  heads  of  this  Department  was  directed  to 
this,  a  teleoTaui  was   sent  on   Auo-ust  6th.    1914,  from  the  head 
vahiation  ottice,  worded  as  follows: — 

''' Ask  ojficers  to  postpone  volunteering  for  active  service 
until  it  has  been  seen  luhetlier  general  arrangements  can  he 
made  for  the  entire  staff.  It  is  more  use  as  an  organisation 
than  as  individuals.'''' 

As  far  as  is  known  no  arrangement  whatever  was  made  for 
any  organisation  as  is  suggested  in  this  telegram,  and  the  staff 
were  kept  on  at  these  so-called  valuations,  which  were  continued  to 
be  made  at  a  rush,  and  not  as  valuations  should  be  made. 

At  a  divisional  dinner  of  the  staff  in  Jannarv,  1915,  the  chief 
valuer,  addressing  himself  to  those  men  who  still  desired  to  enlist, 
implored  them  to  wait  until  the  spring,  when  they  would  be 
given  an  opportunit\-  of  joining  His  Majesty's  forces,  with  the 
benefit  of  the  Treasury  regulations.  This  promise  has  never 
been  fulfilled. 

The  above  information  is  taken  from  the  circular  (dated 
September.  1915)  issued  by  the  temporary  professional  staff,  who 
appear  to  have  been  very  badly  treated  in  their  endeavour  to  do 
patriotic  work. 

Although  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  think  these 
gentlemen  would  have  been  considering  their  own  positions  and 
the  dignity  of  the  profession  by  refusing  to  make  valuations  in 
the  way  tliey  admit  having  done,  still  it  is  only  right  to  those 
who  offered  to  enlist  to  say  that  they  have  been  treated  in  n 
most  disgraceful  way  in  that  matter. 

f2 


The  public  will  want  to  know  by  what  authority  the  chiet 
valuer  made  the  statement  he  did,  and  what  authority  there  was 
for  sendino;  the  telep;-ram.  Was  this  a  case  of  the  Department 
setting  itself  above  superior  authority,  or  wns  it  done  by  a  tacit 
understanding  with  the  Government,  Avliomay  repudiate  it?  Was 
it  done  on  direct  Government  instructions? 

A  valuation  dated  October,  1912  (that  is  nearly  3^  years 
back)  was  sent  in  February,  1916,  to  the  home  address  of  a  man 
serving  at  the  front.  This  was  a  valuation  of  his  little  cottage. 
Although  written  to  twice,  the  Commissioners  decline  to  give  any 
assurance  that  this  man  who  is  serving  his  country  shall  not  be 
put  to  the  necessity  of  going  into  this  valuation  while  the  war 
lasts. 
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Chapter  XVL 
WILL   IT    LEAD   TO   CORRUPTION? 

"  Corrupted  freemen  are  the  worst  of  siavesy 

Prologue  to  "  The  Gamesters." 

^HE  system  of  Government  by  Imreaucracy,  it  is  contended,  is 

bound  to  result  in  a  form  of  corruption  :  it  mav  not  of 
necessity  be  that  form  of  corruption  which  is  generally  understood 
to  be  bribery  or  the  reception  of  money  by  officials,  but  it  may, 
nevertheless,  become  corrujit  in  its  more  insidious  aspects. 

In  another  chapter  it  has  been  shown  that  the  temporary 
staff,  which  comprised  a  very  large  immber  of  the  valuers  and 
valuers'  assistants,  have  set  out  in  their  memorial  the  way  in  wliich 
thev  were  influenced  to  mnke  the  valuations  and  the  inducements 
held  out  to  them. 

It  is  contended  that  if  qualified  and  responsible  officials  had 
been  appointed,  they  would,  as  such,  have  proceeded  with  their 
work  with  all  due  speed,  consistent  with  the  ])roper  discharge  of 
their  duties,  and  that  to  offer  the  inducements  held  out  and  put 
pressure  upon  them  to  make  the  valuations  in  the  way  they 
have  been  done,  is  most  im])roper.  May  it  not  be  said  that  it  is 
a  vicious  or  rotten  system  for  a  Government  to  adopt? 

It  has  been  admitted  by  the  chief  valuer,  in  his  evidence  in 
the  Earwicker  case,  that  where  there  is  a  doubt  thev  o-ive  the 
subject  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Every  one  with  any  knowledge  of  valuations  knows  full  well 
that  the  whole  matter  is  permeated  with  doubt,  and  that  there  is 
no  exact  or  positive  basis  of  calculation  (and  least  of  all  under  this 
Act)  upon  which  to  form  any  definite  calculation  or  claim  free 
from  doubt.  '1  here  is  the  autlioritv  of  the  chief  valuer,  tiiat 
where  there  is  a  doubt,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  is  to  be  given  to 
the  subject  or  taxpayer,  but  this  only  makes  confusion  worse 
confounded. 

It  ma}'  be  taken  superficially  (and  with  so-called  land  taxers 
all  is  superficial)  that  this  is  a  very  generous  way  of  treating  the 
taxpayer,  and  that  surely  he  could   ask  for  no  better  treatment ; 
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but  if  the  matter  be  followed  further  it  is  necessary  to  enquire 
which  taxpayer  is  to  benefit  by  the  doubt.  If  there  be  this 
doubt,  and  it  will  probably  be  great,  is  it  the  present  taxpayer 
who  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  or  the  future  taxpnyer  ? 
Ill  the  case  on  whicli  tlie  chief  valuer  gave  evidence  it  is  clear 
that  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  was  taken  in  favour  of  the  imme- 
diate taxpayer,  but  if  that  be  the  rule,  then  would  it  not  be 
reasonable  to  assume  that  a  gross  injustice  might  fall  on  the  next 
taxpayer  or  person  on  whom  increment  claims  may  be  made  ? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  district  valuer  is  in  future  to 
allocate  or  divide  up  his  doubts  between  the  two  parties,  into 
what  a  glorious  muddle  must  the  whole  idea  be  plunged. 

Human  nature,  being  what  it  is,  this  is  a  most  invidious 
j^osition  in  which  to  place  any  honest  and  honourable  man,  and 
for  the  man  of  a  weaker  nature  (I  do  not  suggest  a  man  who 
could  be  bribed),  it  is  fraught  with  the  utmost  possible  danger 
to  the  public. 

It  is  unnecessar\^  to  point  out  the  great  temptation  which 
this  Act  and  the  administration  thereof  places  in  the  way  of  any 
valuer  (appointed  in  the  future)  who  would  accept  a  bribe  to 
settle  the  way  he  ought  to  doubt  his  own  figures,  because  on 
the  best  of  authority  doubts  must  often,  if  not  always,  arise. 

Evidence  has  already  been  given  as  to  the  way  the  valuations 
have  been  made  by  the  temporary  staff,  under  pressure  from  the 
heads  of  the  Department.  And  if  I  am  right  in  contending  that 
valuations  are  matters  which  require  consideration,  and  should 
not  be  made  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  printed  statement  of 
the  temporary  staff,  then  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that 
in  the  future  pressure  may  be  brought  upon  valuers  to  produce 
more  increment  duty  claims,  and  that  by  so  doing  they  will  better 
their  condition  and  pay.  In  plain  words,  this  means  a  bribery  by 
the  Government  given  to  its  own  valuers  to  make  unjust  claims, 
and  not  to  be  too  particular  in  considering  any  doubts. 

How  is  the  honest  official  to  even  know  in  his  own  mind 
when  "  doubt"  is  to  arise,  or  how  outside  influences  may  or  may 
not  cause  doubt  to  spring  up  or  disappear?     {See  Note.)     There 

Note. — I  am  qiiite  in  agreement  with  the  chief  valuer  in  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  doubts,  but  I  go  further  and  say  that  this  need  not  be  qualified  by 
the  expression  "  when  there  is."     There  always  will  be. 
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is  the  taxpayer  who  may  create  (perhaps  by  an  abrupt  manner  or 
want  of  appi-eciation  of  the  official's  importance)  a  prejudice  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  the  more  fortunate  taxpayer  who 
creates  a  better  impression.  With  nothing  fixed,  who  is  to  say 
that  these  circnmstances  will  not  create  doubt  in  varied  forms  ? 

There  will  be  the  firms  of  surveyors  which  must  have  to  do 
with  these  Government  officials.  Some  may  be  liked  and  some 
may  not.  Then,  with  no  fixed  basis  of  taxation — except  doubts — 
who  will  say  this  is  a  right  basis  to  go  on  ? 

When  enquiring  about  a  case,  one  firm  of  valuers  wrote  to 
say  that  they  feared  it  might  endanger  their  prospects  of  obtaining 
further  concessions  from  the  Commissioners  if  they  disclosed 
details  of  the  case  about  which  I  enquired. 

The  Government  refused  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  give 
details  of  a  valuation  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Sir  J.  Rolleston. 

Surely  all  these  circumstances  go  to  prove  that  the  form  of 
taxation  set  up  will  lead  eventually  to  a  state  of  affairs  generally 
bordering  on  corruption — corruption  perhaps  not  in  the  sense  of 
bribery,  but  in  a  highly  obnoxious  form  of  favouritism. 

As  the  wish  is  often  father  to  the  thought,  so  will  it  be  the 
parent  to  the  thought  of  doubt. 

Will  it  Lead  to  Blackmail  Taxation? 

It  is  quite  easy  to  perceive  that  this  Valuation  Department, 
with  its  enormous  cost,  will  do  its  utmost  to  justify  its  existence 
in  the  future,  and  show  that  the  revenue  collected  is  more  than 
the  cost;  hence  it  will  follow  that  any  district  valuer  who  is 
conscientiously  carrying  out  his  duties,  will  or  may  have  his 
attention  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  returns  in  his  district  from 
increment  value  duties  and  undeveloped  land  tax  are  much  less 
than  the  returns  of  those  from  another  district,  and  pressure  will 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  make  larger  claims.  The  district 
valuer  who  aims  at  promotion  or  a  higher  salary  will  endeavour 
or  be  greatly  tempted  to  push  claims  to  the  extreme —claims, 
bear  in  mind,  upon  which  there  are  "  doubts,"  even  in  the  mind 
of  the  chief  Government  valuer.  Again,  the  skilful  tax  extractor 
will  be  enabled  to  practise  a  system  of  little  less  than  blackmail  on 
every  transfer  of  small  properties;  he  can  send  in  claims  of  a  few 
pounds  and  rely  on  the  fact  that  the  costs  of  a  reference  will  be 
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so  high  that  it  will  frighten  all  comparatively  poor  owners  from 
incuriing  such  risk.  Where  he  is  met  by  wealthy  or  determined 
owners  it  is  easy  for  him  to  find  a  way  of  climbing-  down. 

The  secrecy  with  which  the  Government  acts  and  the  fear  of 
disclosure  o£  the  details  of  valuations  foreshadow  this. 

Some  small,  but  by  no  means  sufficient,  protection  might  be 
obtained  by  making  it  imperative  that  the  full  details  of  every 
Government  valuation  should  be  made  public  and  issued  in  printed 
records  not  less  than  30  days  after  any  valuations  are  made. 

There  is  no  suggestion  that  corruption  has  yet  occurred,  but 
it  is  contended  that  the  Act  is  fraught  with  future  danger  to  the 
public. 
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Chavtkr   XVII. 
REFEREES;  BUREAUCRATIC  OR  OTHERWISE. 

''''For  twelve  honest  men  have  decided  the  caused 

William  Polteney. 

TjST  the  event  o£  disputes  and  inabilities  to  arrive  at  a  settlement, 
-^  it  has  always,  nntil  the  passing  o£  the  Finance  Act,  been 
arranged  that  the  parties  could  have  the  question  of  amount 
either  settled  by  a  jury,  or  could  have  it  referred  to  a  referee  ;  and 
in  the  cases  where  a  referee  has  been  called  in,  such  referee  has 
always  been  appointed  by  mutual  consent  or  agreement ;  and  it 
will  easilv  be  seen  how  necessary  this  is  for  the  protection  of  tlie 
public.  In  cases  before  juries,  one  of  the  greatest  protections  was 
the  right  of  challenging  the  jury,  to  make  sure  that  no  partial  or 
prejudiced  persons  should  act  tliereon  ;  and,  in  the  same  sense, 
wherever  a  referee  has  been  appointed  by  mutual  agreement,  the 
right  of  objecting  to  a  referee  who  is  thought  to  be  prejudiced 
has  naturally  been  of  advantage. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  with  his  zeal  for  reform,  or  for  some 
other  unknown  cause,  has  thought  fit,  under  the  Finance  Act,  to 
establish  a  different  system  with  regard  to  referees — a  system  not 
onlv  more  expensive,  but  much  more  undesirable. 

The  system  projected  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  the  fixed 
appointment  of  a  certain  number  of  referees  who  were  carrying- 
on  private  practice,  and  who  are  being  retained  by  a  fee  of  £o(jO 
per  annum  each,  but  the  payment  of  this  sum  is  merely  a 
retaining  fee,  which  is  something  given  to  them,  so  that  if  and 
when  they  may  be  asked  to  do  so,  they  will  hear  and  deter- 
mine cases.  They  receive  full  fees  for  any  work  they  do  in 
addition  to  the  said  sum  of  .€5U0  a  year.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen, 
there  is  a  clear  waste  of  £500  per  annum  in  payments  to  each  of 
these  referees,  as  compared  with  the  more  impartial  and  desirable 
system  hitlierto  adopted. 

The  appointment  of  these  referees  is  nominally  in  the  hands 
of  the  president  for  the  time  being  of  the  ^urveyors'  Institution 
and  two  judges,  and  when  any  case  comes  on  for  reference  they 
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arc  to  select  one  of  these  referees  to  act  and  liear  the  case;  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  provided  any  opportunity  for  an 
objection  to  be  alleged  against  the  selection  of  any  one  particular 
referee.  It  would  be  a  difficult  or  impossible  thing  under  the 
Act  for  a  property  owner  to  object  to  a  referee,  although  it  might 
happen  that  he  or  the  owner's  surveyor  was  not  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  the  referee.  Without  suggesting  in  any  way  that 
such  a  referee  would,  in  fact,  be  prejudiced,  there  is  no  disguising 
the  fact  that  an  owner  would  have  some  feeling  of  grievance 
by  being  prevented  from  objecting  to  the  particular  referee. 

Another  cause  for  objection  is  that  in  the  course  of  time  a 
certain  subtle  influence  may  arise  more  or  less  tending  to  induce 
the  referees  to  look  upon  matters  from  a  Government  point  of 
view.  They  will  always  be  coming  in  touch,  through  these 
references,  with  the  Valuation  Department,  whereas  they  will 
only  come  in  touch  with  the  various  members  of  the  public  on 
separate  occasions. 

The  settlement  of  value  in  dispute  is  not  a  settlement  of 
anything  that  can  in  fact  be  proved.  It  is,  at  the  best,  only  an 
expression  of  opinion  upon  value  by  the  referee  himself,  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  on  many  occasions  very  eminent 
surveyors  have  expressed  in  arbitration  and  other  cases  extremely 
divergent  opinions,  it  is  only  to  be  presumed  that  the  public 
should  have  still  preserved  to  them  the  old-established  right  of 
going  before  a  jury,  or,  at  least,  the  rigl)t  of  agreeing  to  the 
selection  of  a  referee  in  whose  judgment  they  have  faith. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  once  delivered  a  sermon-like  lecture  upon 
the  iniquities  of  waste,  but  he  curiously  omitted  to  refer  1o  the 
waste  which  he  himself  had  propagated,  and  in  this  case  there  is 
a  Government  presenting  £500  a  year  to  each  of  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  all  of  which  payments  might  have  been  avoided  by 
carrying  on  the  usual  and  ordinary  practice. 

Up  to  the  present  it  has  been  fortunate  that  referees  generally 
have  not  hesitated  to  do  what  was  right.  Still  the  prudent  man 
looks  to  the  future,  and  as  the  value  which  referees  have  to  fix  is 
based  entirely  on  a  purely  hypothetical  and  often  an  imaginary 
basis,  so  much  greater  the  need  of  protecting  the  public. 

To  show  again  the  bureaucratic  designs  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
it  should  not  fail  to  be  noted   that  it  was  only  under  the  utmost 
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public  pressure  that  what  was  called  ''a  concession  "  was  made,  and 
the  right  o£  appeal  to  the  Law  Courts  was  reluctantly  admitted. 
This  right  of  appeal  has  demonstr-ited  how  wrong  were  many 
o£  the  Gf)vernmeiu's  claims  under  their  own  "  Act";  but  as  the 
judges  do  not  show  any  general  wish  to  go  into  the  amounts  o£ 
the  values  named  by  referees,  and  in  most  cases  only  deal  with 
questions  arising  on  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  there  still  remains 
wanting  the  necessary  protection  to  challenge  the  jury,  who,  in 
this  case,  is  the  referee. 

Lord  Halisbury  said  : — 

"  /  will  take  Clause  33.  There  you  leave  got  the 
question  of  an  ajypeal  to  the  referees — the  Government  have 
a  passion  for  turning  everything  O'^er  to  Conimissiuners.  I 
believe  the  great  difficulty  in  making  Cominissio?iers  supreme 
in  their  own  matters  is  this :  not  so  imich  the  p)ossibiHly  of 
corruption  on  the  part  of  the  Coiniidssioners  themselves  as  in 
the  fact  that  unless  you  have  a  decision  of  a  Court  of  Law 
you  do  not  know  by  ivhat  jurisprudence  the  Commissioner  is 
guided.  In  the  ordinary  Courts  of  Laiv  the  great  security  of 
the  subject  is  that  in  dealing  ivith  th^-se  matters  the  Judge  is 
himself  under  the  restriction  of  acting  according  to  the  Law, 
but  a  Commissioner  may  decide  on  any  point  he  likes  without 
the  least  reference  to  the  ordinary  system  of  Law T 

"  Times'"  Report,  November  23rd,  1909. 
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Chaptp:k  XVIII. 

"PROVE   TO   THE   COMMISSIONERS." 

TN  order  to  arrive  at  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  "bare  value  of 

the  land  "  without  any  iniprovements,  this  so-called  "  People's 
l)udget"  provided  that  deductions  should  be  made  from  the  value 
of  the  land,  includivg  the  improvements  (or  some  of  them),  and 
that  after  these  deductions  had  been  made,  there  is  "supposed"  to 
remain  the  value  of  the  bare  land  itself;  or,  what  the  land  taxers 
call  the  "  unimproved  value  of  the  land."  This  was  the  Lloyd 
Georgian  idea  as  set  up  in  the  Finance  Act,  1909-10. 

The  reader  will  naturallv  exi)ect  that  the  calculation  and 
allowance  of  these  deductions  (which  are  of  a  most  intricate 
natui-e)  would  have  been  worked  out  and  allowed  for  by  the 
valuation  staff,  so  that  there  would  be  some  basis  or  foundation 
for  the  fact  that  an  honest  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  carry  out  their  ideas  ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  or  has 
been  done  or  even  attempted  to  be  done,  and  the  whole  matter 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  political  fraud  foisted  on  the  public,  and 
most  prejudicial  to  all  the  small  owners.  On  the  admission  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself,  it  caused  a  great  deal  of  bother  to 
the  small  owner.      i^See  JS/ote.) 

"A  great  deal  of  bother"  is  Mr.  idoyd  Geoi-ge's  expression 
in  this  case;  but  the  reader  is  invited  to  imagine  the  classical 
lanii^uaoe  that  gentleman  would  have  used  on  this  matter  had  he 
been  expressing  his  opinion  of  such  an  action  by  another  person. 

How  is  the  owner,  in  fact,  restricted  (in  claiming  these 
deductions)  by  the  bureaucratic  Department  ? 

In  the  majority  of  instances  under  which  deductions  should 
be  allowed  in  order  lionestK'  to  try  to  arrive  at  the  unimproved 
value  of  the  land  under  the  Act,  are  amounts  which  can  only  be 
arrived  at  on  a  basis  of  estimate,  or,  in  other  words,  trying  to  value 
them.      This  being  so,  no  exact  proof  can  be  given. 

Note.  — The  deductions  set  out  in  the  Act  never,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
would  or  could  arrive  at  what  any  fair-minded  person  would  understand  to  be 
the  unimproved  value  of  the  bare  land;  indeed,  the  laud  taxers  admit  that  it 
could  never  be  ascertained. 
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This  is  the  bureaucratic  idea  of  hampering-  the  landowner. 
It  is  inserted  in  the  Act  that  in  all  these  cases  the  amount  of  the 
value  due  to  these  improvements,  lic,  must  be  "'  proved  to  the 
Commissioners."' 

The  Commissioners,  acting-  by  or  through  their  valuers  and 
superintending-  valuers^  have  taken  advantage  of  this  wording  and 
set  up  the  fact  "  The  deduction  has  not  been  proved  to  rhem," 
knowing  full  well  that  the  matter  is  incapable  of  proof  in  what 
may  be  called  the  mathematical  sense. 

To  give  two  instances  out  of  verv  manv  : — 

(1)  The  case  of  a  small  suburban  property.— -The 
district  valuer  wrote  to  the  owner  pointing  out  that  the 
"  onus  of  the  proof  rested  upon  him  ''  (the  owner), 
and  when  the  owner  asked  him  to  specitically  state  what 
was  meant  by  proof,  the  district  valuer  failed  to  supply 
this  information. 

(2)  In  the  Whidborne  case  which  was  taken  to  the 
High  Court. — Notwithstanding  that  reasonable  particulars 
or  evidence  of  deductions  had  been  accepted  by  a  referee, 
the  Attorney-General  raised  the  objection  to  the  hearing 
of  the  case  on  the  ground  that  the  matters  in  dispute  had 
not  been  "'proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners," 
thus  showing  the  tricky  and  unfair  attempts  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  every  advantage  over  owners  by  the  insertion 
of  these  words  in  the  so-called  '•  People's   Budget," 

Here  again  the  60  days  for  objection  comes  in,  so  that  all 
those  who  had  discovered  or  will  discover  the  true  meaning  of 
this  section  of  the  Act,  will  for  ever  be  debarred  from  justice,  or 
even  the  scant  justice  meted  out  under  the  Act  by  the  so-called 
'•  Peo]^le's  Budget,"  and,  to  use  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  own  words 
again.  "  ^Vhen  the  owner  had  made  a  mistake,  of  course  he  had  <]ot 
to  suffer y 

True  to  their  own  ideas  of  justice,  when  asked  whether  owners 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  having  their  valuations  altered  on 
account  of  the  decisions  in  the  High  Court,  the  Radical  Government 
replied  that  in  the  cases  where  owners  had  agreed  to  a  settlement 
in  ignorance  of  the  law  (in  fact),  they  would  not  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  having  their  valuations  properl}'  and  equitably  amended. 
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Chaptkk   XIX. 

RENTS    INCREASED     BV    THE    (SO-CALLED) 
"PEOPLE'S    BUDiiET." 

"  To  lev}/  faxation  on  one  form  of  property  and 
not  upon  another,  was  injustice  and  amounted  to  partial 
conjiscation.''''- — Right  Hon.  Bonak  Laa^'. 

"  Times  "  Report,  June  lOtb,  1909. 

npENANTS    think    that    because   they   do   not   own   liouses   the 

taxation  set  up  by  this  absurd  Act  does  not  interest  them, 
and  thcN'  liave  generally  been  led  entirely  astray  by  the  many 
false  and  misleading  statements  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his 
followers  in  order  to  create  prejudice  and  class  hatred  for  purely 
party  pur})Oses. 

'I'enants  are  distinctly  interested  in  this  matter,  and  they 
will  continue  to  be  shortsighted  if  they  do  not  wake  up  to  the 
true  meaning  of  this  legislative  tendency  of  a  larger  section  of 
the  Radical  Party. 

Those  who  occupy  houses  are  materially  interested  in 
obtaining  them  at  as  low  rents  as  possible  under  normal 
circumstances,  and  any  Act  which  tends  to  restrict  building  and 
stop  the  supply  of  houses  must  inevitably  raise  the  rents. 

A  tenant  pays  for  the  use  of  money  in  the  form  of  bricks 
and  mortar  (otherwise  buildings)  and  land,  and  it  naturally 
follows  that  the  larger  the  amount  of  buildings  represented  by 
a  certain  sum  of  money  the  lower  will  be  the  rent,  provided  that 
the  interest  on  the  monev  remains  the  same  Should,  however, 
the  interest  demanded  by  the  investor  be  increased,  then  will  the 
rent  be  proportionately  increased. 

The  occupier  or  tenant  is  thus  interested  in  two  questions 
relating  to  houses  : — 

(1)  It  is  to  his  interest  tliat  the  investor  shall  be 
able  to  purcliase  the  largest  amount  of  buildings  for  a 
given  sum. 

(2)  That  the  interest  which  an  investor  will  demand 
or  be  satisfied  with  shall  be  as  small  as  possible. 
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AVith  reference  to  the  first  of  these  two  points,  the  cost  of 
material  and  wages  will  be  a  considerable  factor.  But  there  is 
another  important  point,  viz..  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
annually  a  sufficient  number  of  new  houses  to  keep  down  the 
competition  for  the  houses  already  built.  This  competition  is 
otherwise  bound  to  take  place  and  increase  the  rents,  and  this 
has  been  the  result  of  the  so-called  "  People's  Budget." 

The  second  point  for  consideration  is  the  interest  demanded 
by  the  investor.  If  the  investor  has  hitherto  been  satisfied  with 
an  interest  on  his  money  mucli  lower  than  he  has  demanrled 
since  the  Budget  was  passed,  it  follows  tliat  he  will  not  now  pay 
the  same  sum  for  an  equal  amount  of  building,  as  the  builder 
is  unable  to  erect  houses  at  a  price  which  the  investor  will  pa\'  — 
consequently  houses  are  not  built  and  rents  increase.  Manv 
mortgagees  will  not  lend  at  all  on  house  property,  and  those  who 
have  lent  have  demanded  more  interest. 

If  a  buyer  of  a  .€250  house  requires  an  additional  one  per 
cent,  interest  on  his  money,  it  is  equal  to  an  additional  shilling  (or 
just  a  fraction  under)  per  week  on  the  rent.  Most  investors 
have  certainly  become  so  mistrustful  that  they  have  required  more 
than  the  extra  one  per  cent,  before  they  could  be  induced  to 
purchase.  Many  buyers  of  small  property  did,  before  the  Act, 
piu'chase  more  property  than  they  could  pay  for,  relying  on  their 
ability  to  borrow  at  low  rates  on  mortgage  which,  as  I  have 
explained,  cannot  now  be  done. 

Thus  it  follows  that  there  is  a  "reat,  and  will  be  a  irreater, 
burden  placed  upon  all  tenants  by  increased  rents.  By  no  means 
has  anything  like  the  full  effect  of  this  yet  been  felt. 

In  the  Midlands  (prior  to  the  war)  the  rents  of  tenement 
properties  had  increased  threepence,  sixpence,  and  one  shilling  per 
week  ;  cottages  in  South  Wales  had  increased  one  shilling  per 
week  :  and  rents  of  small  houses  had  been  increasino-  from  Moh  to 
£4U  per  amium  in  many  localities.  In  fact  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom  rents  were  tending  to  increase. 

'1  hat  house  property  has  become  in  many  instances  almost 
unsaleable  is  well  known,  and  is  in  fact  proved  by  the  stamp 
duty  on  sales.  These  stamp  duties  show  that  the  amount  of 
property  sold  in  the  year  ending  March,  191-1  (that  is  before  the 
war),  was  I'/g-  millions  less  than  the  average  of  the  four  vears 
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ending-  March,  1905,  1906,  1907  and  1908  ;  but  if  the  comparison 
be  made  witli  the  averao-e  for  the  years  1911,  1912,  1913  and 
1914,  the  falling  off  is  considerably  greater.  In  order  however, 
to  obtain  a  true  comparason  of  the  result  of  the  so-called 
"  People's  Budget,"  it  is  necessary  to  look  back  to  the  time  before 
the  Radical  Government  came  into  office  with  the  foreshadowing 
of  their  schemes,  when  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  old  stamp 
duties  in  1901  produced  almost  as  much  as  the  double  stamp 
duties  in  the  year  ending  March,  1914  (that  is  double  stamp 
duties  on  sales  of  over  :^500).  Tliis  difference  in  the  amount  of 
property  sold  in  the  year  amounts  to  the  enormous  total  of  over 
60  million  pounds. 

The  effect  on  mortgage  money  advanced  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  averiige  for  the  three  years  ending  March,  1914,  as 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  three  years  ending  March,  1908, 
shows  a  decrease  of  nearly  23  millions,  or  69  millions  in  the  three 
years. 

The  value  of  property  included  in  leases  cannot  be  calculated, 
as  the  scale  varies,  but  the  falling  off  in  leases  shows  a  reduction 
of  about  30  per  cent. 

Some  inoication  can  be  obtained  of  the  injurious  effect  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  onlv  on  land  let  for  buildinsr, 
but  includes  leases  of  buildini>'s. 
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Chapter  XX. 
REVERSION  DUTY. 

fpHTS  tax   appears  to  be   especially  instituted  for  punishing  the 

owners  of  house  property  or  buildings  who  have  in  the  past 
acted  <renerously  to  their  tenants  and  let  at  h)W  rents.  They  are 
to  suffer  for  not  havino-  exacted  the  uttermost  farthino-  from  their 
tenants  Tlje  owners  who  have  exacted  the  most  out  of  their 
tenants  nre  to  be  at  an  advantage. 

There  is  not  space  in  this  sinall  book  to  go  fully  into  this 
absurd  idea  of  taxation,  and  wiiich  is  operating,  and  will  in  the 
near  future  more  strongly  operate  as  a  distinct  disadvantage  to 
tenants. 

As  nil  leases  of  over  21  years  are  to  give  rise  to  revaluations 
of  tlie  property  on  the  termination  of  the  tenancy,  it  is  becoming 
the  custom  for  owners  to  grant  only  14  years'  leases  insteaii  o£ 
longer  terms,  so  ;is  to  avoid  the  annoyance  of  having  quite 
unnecessary  revaluations  made.      (fSee  Note.) 

The  exactions  hitherto  made  by  the  authorities  have  been 
held  bv  the  Judge  who  tried  one  point  arising  hereon  to  have 
been  illegal. 

That  the  builders  who  provide  buildinu's  or  shops  for  tenants 
are  to  be  fiu'ther  hampennl  is  clear  from  this  section  of  the 
"  so-called  "  People's  liiidget. 

A  man  who  provides  capital  in  order  to  enable  a  shopkeeper 
to  carry  on  his  business  is  risking  his  money  as  well  jis  the  shop- 
keeper, who  would  be  deprived  of  his  opp<>rtimity  of  making 
a  liviuiT  without  the  advantage  of  this  capital  invested  in 
buildings. 

If  the  shop  be  not  required,  the  builder  suffers  a  loss,  or  if  the 
profits  derived  from  the  shop  do  not  jusiilv  the  })ayment  of 
suffi(;ient  retit  to  cover  the   capital   outlay  on    the   building,  then 

NoTK. — If  a  lease  lie  granted  for  more  than  14  years,  a  A'aliiation  of  the 
property  is  made.  If  a  lease  for  more  than  21  years  expire,  a  valuation  has  to 
be  made. 
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the  builder  suffers  a  loss,  Tiiis  tax  is  lioinof  to  add  to  the  risks 
of  building'  bv  takiuix  awav  some  of  tlie  proper  and  fair  reward 
due  to  the  person  wlio  risks  iiioiiey  in  building,  and  it  is  the 
tenant  who  in  future  will  have  to  pay  more  rent  to  attract  capital 
for  investment  in  building  and  compensate  for  the  extra  burden; 
a  burfieii,  moreover,  difficult  to  estimate  to  its  full  extent. 

I  can  point  to  a  case  where  shops  would  have  been  built  had 
it  not  been  for  this  Act,  and  shops  are  much  wanted  in  this 
position.      Land  thus  cannot  be  used. 
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Chapteii  XXI. 

DESTRUCTION   OF    OVER    £200,000,000    STERLING   IN 
THI']  VAEUE  OF  BUILDINGS  BY  MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE. 

••  Hnf  all  ivds  false  and  hoUoxo ;   thongli  his  tongue 
Dropii'd  DKinna,  and  could  taahe  the  irorse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perpler  and  dash 
Mafitrest  eounsehy — Milton. 

T^IIl]   lollowiiig-  is  iin   extnicr.   i'roiii   the   report  of  an   executive 
member  of  the  National   Housing  and    Town  Council.      This 
oentlemaii,  whose  name  is  .Mr.  A.  \V.  Shelton.  and  who  has  had  a 
verv  wide  experience,  reports  as  follows: — 

''It  is  generally  admitted  that  practically  98  per  cent,  of  all 
Avt>rking-class  houses  provided  have  been  erected  by  private  enterprise, 
in  other  Avords,  by  speculative  builders,  the  total  niiniber  of  houses 
built  lu  the  ten  years  preceding  1909  averaged  110.000  per  annum,  and 
except,  perhaps,  in  agricultural  districts,  and  in  relatively  few  urban 
areas,  the  supply,  broadly  speaking,  had  met  with  the  demand.  \ 

'•  It  is  far  better  to  recognise  the  fact,  and  continually  to  keep  it 
in  mind,  that  this  much  despised  individual  has  hitherto  done,  and 
generally  done  Avell,  Avhat  neither  the  State  nor  local  authorities  have 
accomplished,  or  are  likely  to  accomplish  in  the  future.  In  short,  the 
speculative  builder  has,  in  the  main,  proved  himself  a  puljlic  benefactor, 
and  he  is  generally  so  regarded  by  the  people  who  occupy  and  enjoy  the 
low-rented  houses — made  possible  by  his  enterprise — and  Avho  should  be 
the  l>est  judges  of  their  own  needs. 

•'  With  rare  exceptions,  such  builders  are  not  wealthy,  and  they  can 
only  build  if  and  when  there  is  a  reaily  sale  at  fair  prices  for  the  houses 
they  produce.  Relatively  few  of  these  builder.-*  are  in  a  position  to 
retain  or  do  retain  the  houses  they  provide,  and  if  they  were,  or  did,  it 
is  obvious  that  their  limited  resources  Avould  soon  be  exhausted,  and 
that  the  provision  of  houses  by  them  would  necessarily  cease.   . 

••  In  Avliat  Avay  has  such  a  tremendous  enterprise — one  of  the 
leading  industries  of  the  country  —  been  possii)le  ?  Simply  by  the  fact 
that,  up  to  a  point,  the  necessary  financial  assistance  Avas  always  readily 
available  (1)  to  admit  of  building  operations  being  carried  on,  and  (2) 
that  investing  or  occupying  purchasers,  generally  by  the  aid  of 
mortgages  at  low  interest,  were  forthcoming  for  all  or  nearly  all  the 
houses  so  produced. 

"  Such  had  certainly  been  the  position  for  at  least  two  or  three 
decades  prior  lo  1909. 

"  The  general  effect  of  the  legislation  on  house  pro])ertv  as  a  stable 
sccuiity,  and  consequently  on  its  production,  first  became  apparent  as 
early  as  the  latter  part  of    1909,  and  has  couiiniied  ever  since.'* 

«  2 
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Mr.  Sbelton  is  no  ])()litician.  but  purely  interested  in  tlic 
matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  provision  of  houses  for  the 
working'  ehiss,  :xn<l  quite  confirms  what  I  have  said  in  the 
previous  ]\art  oi"  this  book,  and  lie  also  adds  that  one  of  the  results 
of  the  so-called  People's  Bud^^et  is  (St^e  Note  A.)  :  — 

"  lyie  pennaneni  addition  of  from  si.vpence  to  one 
sliiJliiKi  ])('r  iceek  on  the  rents  of  iniUions  cf  luorldng  inen\s' 
cotUiges^  luith  the  certainty  offurt/ie)'  increases.''' 

Mr.    Shelron,  later  on    in   his  report,  points   out  that  one  of  the 
results  of  this  leii'islation  is  that  there  has  been 

A  Loss  OF  FROM  210  TO  280  Millions  Sterling  in   thk 
Value  of  Small  Housks, 

nearly  the  whole  of  which  has  fallen  on  the  small  investor. 

He  arrives  at  this  figure  by  placing-  an  average  loss  in  ihe 
selling  price  of  £30  to  £40  per  house,  and  there  are  seven 
million  such  houses. 

l>ear  in  mind  that  this  is  not  loss  on  the  land  value,  ii  is 
loss  in  the  value  of  the  buildings, 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  the  questionable  honour  of  having 
done  more  to  damage  the  small  and  thrifty  property  owner  than 
any  other  man  within  living  memory. 

Mr.  Shelton's  estimate  of  the  loss  is  certainly  not  too  high, 
and  this  is  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  buildings  which  occurred 
before  the  war. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  one  of  the  results  of 
this  so-called  People's  Hudget  has  been  the  greatest  possible 
restriction  in  the  provision  of  homes  for  the  j)eople.     (See  Note  \>.  > 

Note  a. — So  important  was  Mr.  Shehon's  report  considereil  that  it  was 
])rinted  l)y  the  General  Federation  of  Trades  Unions  in  their  Quarterly  Report 
(September,  1915),  Avith  this  remark:  "Mr.  Shelton  is  an  expert  on  the 
housing  question  ;   he  is  a  student  rather  than  ii  politician." 

NoTK  B. — The  loss  to  the  working  man  is  greater  than  appears  on  the 
surface.  In  most  cases  these  working  men  have  borrowed  money  on  their 
houses.  If  a  honse  has  been  bought  for  say  £240  and  £180  borrowed,  the 
investment  is  £60  of  hardly  saved  money.  The  loss  of  £30  out  of  £60  is 
the  Aviping  out  of  half    tlie  Avorking  man's  savings. 
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ClIAPTKli      XXII. 

COST   OF    THE    VALUATIONS. 

"  1  think  lite    iciisfc  of  juihlic  trcdsurc  sltonld  jnstli/  excite 
the  enneerii  nf  every  citizen  "  —  Eight  Hon.  Winston  Chukciiii-L. 

"Tillies"  Re])ort.  Xnveinher  loth.  1909. 

T  HAVE  made  enquiries,  but  am  unable  to  iind  that  anv  records 
are  published  by  the  Government  to  show  the  actual  amount 
of  money  spent,  and  the  only  Government  records  which  can  be 
obtained  are  the  various  estimated  expenditures  for  each  year. 

The  ciuious  thino-  about  these  estimates  for  the  various 
years  is  that  as  comparisons  they  are  not  the  actual  expenditures  for 
the  previous  years  which  are  set  out.  but  the  '''estimates'^  for  the 
previous  year<.  This  is  a  most  unbusinesslike  proceedino-.  Any 
l)usiness  man  giving-  an  estimate  for  a  new  vear  would  compare 
it  with  the  "actual"  expenditure  for  the  previous  vear,  not  with 
the  estimated  expenditure  for  tlie  ])revious  year,  which  might  or 
might  not  have  proved  correct.      (See  Note  A.) 

In  going  through  the  various  items  of  expenditure,  it  is 
clear  that  a  vast  amount  of  expense  has  never  been  included  in 
these  estimates,  but  has  been  charged  awa\"  to  other  Departments. 
The  actual  figures  of  admitted  cost,  as  shown  bv  the  Govei'nmeiit 
■■  estimates."  are  as  follows  : — 

Year  ending  March.  lIJi  1 :H4cS0.119 

.,      '  191-J £379.000 

„        .,    1913 .i:530.iM4 

.,       „    1914 :^'6o(>.08G 

191o :H71!.718 

„    191G :H5.S7,900 

Total  ...      ,1:3,31^9.767 

Add  compound  interest  at  4  per  cent. 

per  anniun  (see  Note  B  p.  102)  over  32o.(l00 

.£3.654. 7(>7 


Note  A. — The  expeinlitiire  for  (he  year  eiuUiig  March.  191().  is  not  given 
in  comparison  with  the  acttiial  sum  spent  in  tiie  jirevioiis  year,  hut  in  eomparison 
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Only  a  very  small  and  totally  inadequate  amount  has  Leeii 
put  down  for  stationei'\';  indeed,  one  wonders  whv  such  a 
trumpery  sum  was  put  down  at  all.  considerino;  the  enormous 
sum  Avhich  the  millions  of  forms  and  notices  must  have  cost. 
The  sum  put  down  woiiM  not  have  covered  the  iiotepaper  alone. 

As  to  postage,  it  nnist  be  clear  that  a  tremendous  profit  must 
be  made  by  the  Post  Office  if  tlie  |)altry  sum  charged  to  the 
Valuation  Department  represents  anything  like  the  pnnie  cost. 

For  the  year  ending  Mai'ch,  19i(i,  there  is  not.  any  sum  })ut 
down  for  ])ostage.  For  the  three  previous  yeai's  the  total  comes 
to  only  £3,o00,  and  prior  to  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  any 
sum  allocated  for  postage.      (See  .\  ote  C.) 

Consider,  at  prime  cost,  the  expense  that  has  been  incurred 
in  the  delivery  of  the  millions  of  registered  letters,  as  well  as  the 
many  millions  more  of  other  couununications  and  notices,  not 
forgetting  the  malignant  ''  Form  1^'our." 

with  the  estimate  for  the  previous  year,  and  this  estimate  for  the  previous  yeiir 
might  have  proved  wrong.  This  is  the  course  adopted  in  the  estimates  for 
other  years.  In  Chapter  V.  is  given  an  extract  from  the  land-taxers'  paper 
called  "  Land  Vahies,"  in  which  a  protest  is  made  against  the  reduction  of  the 
vahiation  staff,  which  extract  clearly  shoAvs  that  tliis  enormous  expense  will 
not  only  be  continuous  l)ut  increasing  in  the  future, 

KoTK  B. — Interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum  Avould  not  be  sufficient,  as  :i. 
very  large  percentage  must  be  added  for  depreciation,  for  even  if  these 
valuations  were  ever  of  any  use,  their  value  has  depreciated  and  is  still 
ilepreciatiiig.  Already  the  time  has  passed  for  making  many  neAv  valuations 
pursuant  to  the  Act.  The  late  Radical  Government  have  yet  to  learn  that 
there  is  an  immeasurable  difference  between  expenditure  of  capital  and  capital 
expenditure. 

Note  C. — The  number  of  valuations  stated  to  have  been  made  and  sent 
out  was  over  seven  millions,  but  as  in  a  vast  number  of  instances  there  were  two 
persons  or  more  interested  in  one  property,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  total 
number  of  registered  letters  Avould  not  be  less  than  10,000,000;  the  only  way 
to  ascertain  the  cost  of  this  (to  the  nation)  is  to  take  the  profits  made  by  the 
Post  Office  services  and  deduct  same  from  the  cost  of  the  registered  letters  at 
the  charge  to  the  ^public.  Ten  million  registered  letters  at  threepence  each 
cost  £125,000,  less  any  profit  made  by  the  Post  Office.  Certainly,  the  returns 
of  profit  in  working  the  Post  Office  Department  avou Id  not  justify  a  reduction  of 
more  than  20  per  cent.,  this  leaves  a  net  cost  of  £100,000.  This  is  not  all: 
there  were  the  postage  costs  of  the  many  millions  of  "Form  Four"  circulars, 
as  well  as  an  enormous  amount  of  other  postage  services,  and  for  all  this  a 
paltry  sum  of  £3,300  appears  to  be  ail  that  has  been  debited  for  postal  services 
(for  five  years)  to  this  Valiuition  Department.  These  figures  show  a  gross 
injustice  to  the  Postal  Department. 
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The  Ordnniice  Department  appears  to  have  been  very 
liberally  ponched  on,  as  will  be  shown  from  the  folloAving  extract 
from  the  Blue  I'ook  for  1911  : — 

"  The  plans  published  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  are  being  used  for 
"  the  purpose  of  valuation,  sets  of  plans  in  duplicate  being  provided 
"  at  each  District  Officio  covering  the  area  within  the  limits  of  tlie 
*'  dis!rict.  Some  200,000  Ordnance  plans  have  thus  been  distributed 
"  throughout  the  country,  and  a  (romplete  set  has  been  kept  for  use  nt 
"  the  Head  Office.  In  each  district  one  set  of  plans  has  been  mounied 
"  on  linen  :  and  on  these,  as  the  valuations  proceed,  will  be  piermanently 
''  recorded  the  boundaries  of  each  original  unit  of  valuation.  A  separate 
"  set  of  record  plans  will  be  kept  for  minerals.  The  largest  scale 
'"  Ordnance  maps  published  are,  as  a  general  rule,  being  used  for  this 
'•  purpose.  Where  absolutely  necessary,  revisions  are  made  in  the  iiehl 
"  from  time  to  time  by  the  draughtsmen  employed  in  the  Department 
"  to  ])ring  the  Record  plans  up  to  date.  Arrangements  have,  however, 
"  been  made,  Avith  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the 
"  Ordnance  Survey  Department  to  proceed  with  the  innnediate  revision 
"of  the  25 -inch  Ordnance  Survey  in  those  localities  where,  for  the 
"  convenience  of  the  work  of  valuation,  revision  is  most  urgently 
"  required.  It  is  also  proposed  to  enlarge  by  means  of  true  scale 
"  photographs,  sections  of  these  2o-inch  Ordnance  plans  in  cases  where 
"  the  detail  is  inconveniently  crowded  and  a  larger  scale  is  desirable 
■'  for  the  purposes  of  the  permanont  record."  <r-"^d 

1  can  iind  no  eiitrj^  in  these  estimates  for  any  rents  of  the 
numerous  offices  which  have  been  rented  all  over  the  country,  but 
there  are  items  put  down  as  caretakers'  wnoes.  For  the  year  endinii" 
Mnrch,  1916,  payments  to  caretakers  come  to  nearly  £8.000.  and 
it  mi""ht  not  be  an  under-estimate  to  assmne  that  if"  the  caretakers 
are  paid  this  sum.  the  rents  would  come  to  somethino;  like 
.i:80,0(»()  a  year;  and  for  live  years  this  makes  a  total  of  £400,000, 
to  which  have  to  be  added  rates  and  tiixes,  repairs,  itc. 

Apparently  not  any  of  the  salaries  of  the  staff  or'  the  Land 
Tax  Conunissionei's  at  Somerset  House  are  included  in  th.ese 
esthnates,  and  it  is  to  be  ])resumed  no  other  expenses  of  this 
Somerset  House  staff  are  ])ut  down.  This  Somerset  fb)use  stuff 
form  part  of  the  cost  of  this  valuation. 

The  country  has  never  had  an  opportunity  of  obrainiiio-  any 
proper  idea  of  the  costs  of  this  valuation.  The  conclusion  a 
prudent  man  mioht  arrive  at  is  that  u})  to  the  present  time  the 
total  cost  to  the  countrv  caimot  be  less  than 

Four   and  a-half  AFillions. 
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At  tlie  present  time  the  interest  on  this  sum  represents 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year  dead  weight,  that  is,  of  course, 
if  tlie  expenditure  were  a  capital  expenditure;  but  it  is  not  even 
a  capital  expenditin-e,  it  is  only  a  perfect  Avaste  and  a  total  loss. 

The  estimates  (before  referred  to)  as  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  include  any  expenditure  for  Irehmd. 

There  are  some  few  persons  who  wonld  evidently,  from  their 
contention,  condemn  tiie  useless  expenditiu'e.  but  who  have  not  done 
so  vet,  as  they  arsiuethat  the  vast  amount  is  a  capital  expenditure. 
liin  it  is  not  a  capital  expenditure.  {See  Note  D.)  It  is  an  expendi- 
ture that  w^ill  not  only  continue  to  go  on,  but  will  increase  and, 
moreover,  will  very  lnr<ichj  increase.  The  whole  of  the  lan<l  subject 
to  undeveloped  land  duties  had.  under  the  Act.  to  be  revalued  in 
1914  and  has  to  be  revalued  every  subsequent  Hfth  year.  (^See 
Section  28.)  The  whole  of  the  property  owned  by  the  companies 
—  {see  Note  E) — corporations,  charities,  &c.,  has  to  be  periodically 
revalued,  and,  therefore,  these  revaluations  do  not  stop.  Thev 
are  to  go  on  like  the  '*  IJrook  "  in  the  song.  Every  {)iece  of  property 
when  sold  or  trnnsferred  has  to  be  valued,  and  new  valuations 
have  to  be  made  when  any  lease  is  sold  or  even  transferred,  even 
if  no  money  has  been  paid,  provided  such  lease  was  originally 
granted  for  more  than  14  vears.  Valuations  have  to  be  made  on 
the  trrantino-  of  everv  lease  for  more  than  14  vears.  If  it  were  a 
capital  expenditnre  and  no  new  valuations  required,  where  is 
the  increment  duty  to  come  from?      {See  Note  F.) 

In  fact  the  expenditiu-e  of  the  last  five  years  will  be  con- 
siderably increased.      Salaries  of  the  permanent  staff  will  be  more, 


Note  D. — How  can  it  he  a  capital  expenditure  if  it  has  to  be  done  all 
again  as  set  out  in  the  Act?  When  a  property  is  revalued  Avhat  can  he  the 
capital  value  of  the  ])revious  vahiatiou  ? 

Note  E. — The  dates  of  these  vahnitions  have  heen  postponed  on  account  of 
the  fact  tliat  there  is  really  no  prospect  of  tlie  orij^iual  valuations  being 
settled. 

Note  F. — Land  belonging  to  chai'ities  and  institutions  is  taxed  if  it  he 
haml  not  actually  used  for  the  buildinsfs,  &c.,  of  the  institution.  If  it  be  land 
out  of  Avhich  income  is  derived  for  the  support  of  the  institution,  it  is  taxed. 
With  regard  to  the  other  tax,  the  governing  body  of  the  charity  Avill  be  liable 
Avhenever  it  is  in  the  position  of  transferor  or  lessor.  Companies  calle.l 
Statutory  Companies,  i.e.,  trading  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  are  exempt  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  not  entirelv. 
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and  everv  sane  person  ninsr.  be  well  aware  of  the  enormous 
additioivil  expense  t\\?it  \\\\\  i'A\c)\x.  ^e\v  and  palatial  offices  will 
sprino-  up  all  over  the  country,  and  vast  spaces  must  be  required 
£oi"  the  storing  awa,y  of  the  tremendous  quantitv  of  records,  papers 
and  forms.  Remember  that  twenty  millions,  or  considerably  more, 
and  ever-increasing  batches  of  details  have  to  be  carefully 
stored,  docketed  and  invoiced,  or  registered,  for  which  there 
will  be,  in  addition  to  the  valuation  staff",  a  lariie  establishment. 
At  present  there  are  vast  piles  of  papsrs  placed  in  a  more 
or  less  chaotic  state  about  shelves  and  floors  of  the  valuation 
offices. 

The  land  taxers  themselves  are  under  no  illusion  upon 
the  point,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  extract  (given  in  another 
cliapter)  from  their  official  organ,  and  this  shows  that  they 
complain  at  the  dismissal  of  even  some  of  the  staff  before  the 
I'ecent  reduction. 

In  '"'I'he  Globe"  of  Februarv  28th.  191."),  a  quotation  was 
given  from  the  statement  issued  bv  the  Valuation  Department,  and 
this  sets  out  that  the  ])resent  staff  cannot  even  de:d  wiih  the  vast 
number  of  increment  duty  cases;  that  is,  cases  where  transfers  of 
pro))erties  have  taken  place,  'f  jieso  cases  probably  are  only  those 
where  claims  can  be  made,  but  all  properties,  when  no  claims  can 
be  made,  ha\^e  to  l)e  revalued  or  settled. 

This  valuation  staff  under  the  pressure  of  war  economy 
^'The  Globe"  stated  had  been  reduced  to  989  in  number  (it  ought 
to  have  been  wiped  out).  Jt  ca.n  be  assumed  that  the  higher 
paid  are  ke})t  on,  and,  therefore,  the  average  salaries  would  not 
be  less  than  £250,  which  makes  the  expenditure  on  salaries  alone 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  other 
attendant  ex[)enses,  hence  the  best  that  can  be  done  under 
pressiu'e  is  to  make  a  total  expenditure  of  what  must  be  about 
£400,000  per  annum.  The  Department  ndmits  this  to  be  quite 
inadequate. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  in  the  future  this  Department 
wdl  again  succeed  in  enticino'  \oung  men  with  any  ability  to 
accept  employment  at  less  than  the  salaries  of  ordinary  mechanics 
in  the  hope  of  good  permanent  appointments,  which  appointments 
have  not  been  given.  Thus  we  find  the  prospect  of  a -further 
"Teat  increase  in  costs. 
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Cost  to  thk  Ow.m<;i{s. 

'I'he  4^  millions  does  not  end  the  waste,  for  thei'e  is  tlic^ 
amount  which  owners  have  lost  in  surveyors'  and  sohcitoi's*^ 
chari^es  No  record  of  the  total  expenditure  thus  incurred  c;in 
be  given,  but  as  the  owners  liave  not  employed,  and  wisely  not 
employed,  persons  at  salaries  o£  £2  or  £3  per  week  to  do  their 
valuations,  it  might  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  total  cost  to 
owners  would  amount  to  anotlier  five  millions  of  money  wasted. 

Thus  to  date  there  is  a  waste  of  9^  millions  of  money,  and 
the  cry  is  "How  long,  how  long,  will  this  be  allowed  to  go  on  ?  ' 
Thei'e  is  no  previous  record  of  such  gross  wnste  of  money. 

Recollect  the  statement  that  the  valuation  is  completed,  or 
all  but  completed,  is  not  true.  It  may  be  that  tlie  Government 
have  sent  out  what  they  call  valuations,  but  there  are  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  objections  (by  owners')  to  the  so  called  valuations^ 
and  it  must  take  many  years  to  deal  with  these.  Up  to  the 
pi'esent  time  the  High  Court  decisions  show  tliat  all  the  so-cnlled 
valuations  of  farm  lands  are  not  valuations  according  to  the 
Act,  and  if  the  decisions  be  not  upset,  then  all  these  farm 
valuations  must  be  done  again.      (^■See  Note  G.) 

The  future  will  see  verv  large  and  alarming  increases  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  so-called  Land  Valuation  Department,  and 
once  the  public  relax  their  opposition,  up  will  go  all  the  expenses. 

Very  few  cases  have  as  yet  been  taken  before  the  referees, 
and  as  the  matter  progresses  the  number  of  these  references  will 
not  onlv  arow,  but  increase  at  an  alarmino-  rate,  with  all  the 
attendant  costs.  Up  to  the  present  the  Government,  where  they 
have  o:iven  notice  to  g'o  before  referees,  have  nearly  alwavs 
stayed  their  hands  for  fear  of  the  result,  and  also  for  fear  ol"  the 
expenses,  or  perhaps  with  the  secret  knowledge  of  their  impossible 
task. 

NoTK  G. —  iSee  J\ofc  C,  page  69,  sis  to  one  item  of  owners'  expenses. 
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Chaptek     XXIII. 
WHAT   THE   TAXES   HAVE    PRODUCED. 

''  Those  who  expected  yreut  reiKnues  from  them  ivere  saving 
up  for  thet»selves  tt  great  disuppohitment.  The  thriftg  worhing 
classes  iclio  bought  small  plots  of  land  on  ichich  to  build  houses 
H-ere  heinq  hard  hit  hi/  land  values  duties."' — Sir  L.   ClilOZZA   MoNKV. 

'^  Times  "'  Report.  April  29tli,  1913. 

^pHESE     so-called     land     taxes     for     which     the     Government 
valuations  are  required  have  produced  : — 

IXCKEMENT     DuTY i! 

Total  received  up  to  end  of  March.  1912  ...  6.220 

Year  ending  March.'  1913  ...  16.0<S5 

1914  ...  31.652 

;,        1915  ...  41,650 


,€95.607 


This  shows  an  apparent  increase,  but  nothing  like  the  vast 
increase  which  will  take  place  in  the  expenses  of  the  Department 
immediately  the  eye  of  the  public  is  taken  off  the  costs,  and,  :is  is 
showni  elsewhere,  the  actual  costs  liave  never  been  disclosed. 

As  the  public  become  more  acquainted  with  the  monstrosity 
of  the  claims  in  most  cases  there  will  be  a  greater  and  increasing 
opposition  to  them  and,  wirh  knowledge  gained,  they  will  be 
more  successfully  disputed. 


Revehsion    Duty — 
Total  up  to  end  of  March,  1912 
Year  ending  March,  1913 
1914 

;;     ,:      ;,     1915 

22,755 
44,943 

79.787 
19,120 

£166,605 
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Here  we  perceive  an  eiiornious  fal lino-  oft'  in  tlie  vear  1915, 
and  tliis  is  uccouiited  for  by  the  fact  that  tlie  previous  claims 
have  been  niade  contrary  to  a  decision  recently  obtained  in  the 
hiw  courts,  and  if  this  decision  be  not  reversed,  tlien  it  shows 
how  unfiiir  were  the  claims  that  have  been  made. 

This  pi'oves  tliat  as  time  goes  on  something  of  the  same 
result  will  tnllow  with  regard  to  the  Increment  1  )uty  claims. 

Thus  does  Mr.  Ll.ovd  George  hamper  the  dealing  with 
property,  and  injure  both  owner  and  tenant. 

Undevklopkd   Land   Tax —  £ 

Total  received  to  end  of  March,  1918         ...      148,769 

For  the  vear  ending  March.  1914  ...        2.5,946 

.      ■'  ,.       '        .,1915  ...  8,630 


£183,344 

The  total  thus  obtained  for  the  three  taxes  is  £445,556,  being  an 
average  of  £89,111  per  annum,  against  an  expenditure  of 
4^  millions. 

The  above-mentioned  returns  do  not  include  an  \'  sums  received 
from  the  so-called  land  taxes  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  may  be  again 
mentioned  that  the  expenses  given  in  a  previous  chapter  do  not 
include  any  sums  paid  with  regard  to  the  Government  valuations 
in  Ireland.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  note  what  has  been 
collected  in  Ireland. 

Inciiemknt  Duty  in  Ireland — 
Total  up  to  the  end  of  March,  1915  ...     £1,867. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  sum  the  autliorities  made  claims  to  the 
tune  of  £5,324.  Thus  they  claimed  about  £3  for  every  £l  that 
was  received,  though  probably  even  the  £l  was  more  than  should 
have  been  paid. 

Irish  Reversion  Duty — 

Amount  claimed  up  to  end  of  March,  1915    ...     £4,962 
paid  ,,  „  ,,  „        ...    £3,994 

The  Irish  owner  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  given  so  much 
attention  to  his  rights  in  investiiiatinu'  these  claims. 
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Irish  Undkvkloped  Land  Duty — 

Year  ending  March.  1910  ...               ...  .^2.418 

1911  ...              ...  £2.428 

„        1912       £2,419 

,.       191o  ...              ...  £2.;^.83 

i^                  .,       1914  ...              ...  £1,851 

Here  we  see  a  fall  of  from  £2,418  to  £1,851  in  receipts, 
most  probably  clue  to  the  discovery  of  unfair  and  excessive 
claims. 

The  report  states  that  the  Undeveloped  Land  Duty  claims 
were  suspended  in  the  j^ear  ending  Marcli.  1915,  and  that  onlv 
£22  was  collected. 

The  claims  which  the  Government  in  their  report  stated 
were  made  for  the  Undeveloped  Land  Tax  were  enormously  in 
excess  of  what  they  received,  thus  noain  pointing  ro  the  unfair 
and  excessive  claims  which  were  made  in  the  first  instance,  and 
these  unfair  claims  are  in  addition  to  those  before  referred  to. 

The  sendino"  out  of  unfair  and  excessive  claims  mav  lead  to 
the  sowing  of 

The  Seeps  of  Corruption. 

Head  what  Mr.  A^quith  said : — 

■•  /  agree  ividi  tliem  that  you  must  Jirst  of  nil  ask  of  any 
proposed  tax.  will  it  bring  money  to  Vie  Exchequer  ?" 

''Time.?"  Report,  September  18th,  1909. 

Mr.  Asquith  is  probably  somewhat  more  enlightened  noAv  ; 
but  mark  his  first  enquiry.  Any  one  wdio  w^as  a  statesman 
would  have  another  enquiiv  to  make  first  of  all.  and  that 
enquirv  should  have  been  :  Was  it  a  fair  tax,  and  would  it  do 
harm  ? 

It  is  neither  a  fair  tax  nor  is  it  one  which  ndls  to  do 
♦Tievous  harm  by  stopping  the  provision  of  houses  for  the 
people. 

Discovering  that  the  so-called  land  taxes  were  producing 
no  reveiuie,  and  proving  a  he;ivy  burden  on  ihe  country, 
^Ir.  Lloyd  George  was  hard  put  to  in  oi'der  to  find  some 
excuse.  One  excuse  he  made  was  ti)at,  in  consequence  of  the 
valuations  under  the  Finance  Act.  1909- In,  a  lai-gc  amount  of 
extra  revenue  had  been  received   from  the  estate  duties.      This  is 
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xlistinctly  an  erroneous  statement,  because  the  Department  dealing" 
with  estate  duties  was  revised  prior  to  the  Hudij^et  coming-  into 
force,  and  this  benefit  was  not  derivfcl  '\\\  aii}^  way  from  the 
Vahiation  Department  as  set  up  under  the  Finance  Act.  Another 
unrehnhle  excuse  made  was  the  revenue  derived  from  tlie  tax  on 
minerals. 

^IlNKUAL    DUTIKS. 

j\Ir.  Lh^yd  (leoriie,  when  introducing'  this  taxation  on  minerals, 
suggested  that  unwo  ked  minernls  should  be  taxed,  and  not  worked 
minerals,  the  reason  fo:  this  being  (in  his  opinion)  that  it  would 
force  the  owners  of  unworkable  minerals  to  work  them.  Finding, 
however,  that  his  ideas  could  not  be  carried  out,  he  then,  from 
some  reason  unknown  to  the  public,  metaphorically  speakitig, 
followed  the  example  of  Father  William,  and  turned  a  complete 
somersMult  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  proceeded 
to  tax  the  worked  minerals  and  left  the  unworked  minerals 
untaxed. 

He  said,  in  the  first  instance,  that  he  would  tax  unworked 
minerals  because  it  was  naughty  not  to  work  them,  and,  presum- 
ably, where  the  minerals  were  worked  they  were  good  people; 
afterwards  he  taxed  the  good  people  and  left  the  (presumably) 
naughty  people  untaxed. 

When  Mr.  Lloyd  George  hears  that  the  valuations  are  not 
bringing  in  revenue,  he  immediately  proceeds  to  point  to  the 
revenue  which  is  brought  in  by  the  Hudget  mineral  tax,  quite 
-distruisino"  the  fact  that  not  one  smqle  one  of  these  valuations  is 
necessary  for  the  mineral  rights  tax. 

Sin-ely  one  has  a  right  to  ask  whether  this  is  a  fair  statement 
for  anv  good  man  to  make.  How  are  these  tJixes  progressing? 
The  fc.llowing  figures,  taken  from  the  last  issued  Blue  Book,  show 
that  tor  the  year  1910-11  the  amount  I'eceived  was  £•  0o,676, 
which  dropped  to  i!270,399  in  1912-13,  and  the  land  confiscator 
would  probably  like  me  to  stop  here,  in  order  that  he  could  point 
out  that  since  then  there  has  been  an  increase  1  his  increase 
for  the  year  1914-15  only  went  up  to  i^oo7,226,  so  that  the 
revenue  has  fallen  by  about  30  per  cent. 

1  might  further  add  for  the  benefit  of  the  land  taxers  that 
there  has  been  actually  a  small  sum  received  for  Increment  Duty 
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■on  minerals,  and  for  which  alone  it  mav  be  claimed  that  the 
valuations  were  necessary.  The  amount  of  tliis  tax  has  avetnged 
the  vast  sum  of  £2  7.")"2  per  annum,  and  it  would  be  imere^ting 
to  find  nut  wh:it  is  the  amount  of  rlie  enormous  outhiy  incurred 
in  obtaining  this. 

All  mii:erals  and  minerals  rights,  at  a  vast  expendirure, 
v;dued  and  revulued  in  order  to  proiiuce  a  palrry  sB2,752  per 
annum  ! ! 

What  a  grDSs  waste  of  public  money  !  Are  there  no  true 
ec()nomi.>-ts  left  in  the  Radical  party,  or  do  their  political  prejuaices 
•overcome  their  judgments  ? 

"A  mountain  was  in  labour,  sending  forth 
dreadful  groans,  and  there  was  in  the  region 
the  highest  expectation.  After  all,  it  brought 
forth  a  mouse." 

Claim  as  to  Increased  Receipts  from  Death   Dutiks. 

A  cl.iim  is  m;ide  by  the  Hepartmenr,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  Government  valuations  (made  under  the  Finance  Act),  an 
extra,  three  percent,  has  been  obtiiined  on  the  amounts  paid  for  estate 
dutv  on  propt  rty  in  ca-es  of  deatli.  W'itli  a  department  strdiiing 
every  ende^ivour  to  justify  its  existence,  considerable  caution  nuist 
be  used  in  accepting  statistics,  espei-i:dly  so,  having  regard  to  the 
way  the  expenses  incurred  bv  this  I)e})artment  have  been  furnished 
to  the  public  ;  and  it  would  be  necess;u-y  to  have  full  means 
of  checking  this  staiement  before  acceptinu- the  same.    [See  Note  A.) 

If,  however,  it  be  correct,  ir,  fni^ht,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
be  ex|ilained  by  the  fact  thar  some  survevors  and  owners,  ihinking 
or  knowing  that  figures  are  so  often  disputed,  have  in  the  first 
instance  taken  a  low  view  of  values  in  order  to  allow  for  a  margin 
upon  wiiich  to  negotiate.  I  only  suggest  that  this  may  be  so, 
Avirhout  being  in  a  position  to  gi\e  any  actual  facts.  The  reader 
will  consider  fbi-  himself  if  it  is,  or  is  not.  likely  to  be  a  residt  of 
t^uch  a  form  of  legisla  ion. 

KoTh    A. — How  many  of  tlie  increased  ainoimis  lor  deatli   duty  been  the 
result  of  similar  claims  to  that  described  on  page  41  of  this  book? 
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The  fonner  staff' dealing-  with  (ieatli  (hities  valuations  are,  hy 
the  statement  of  the  Hepartment,  apparentlv  alleued  to  have 
failed  in  their  duties,  hnt  thev  are  now  absorbed  into  the  valuation 
stafF. 

Prior  to  this  absorption,  it  was  a  fact  that  the  valuations 
claimed  by  the  death  duties  staff  were  often  hiuher  than  the 
valuations  sent  in  b\'  the  Valuation  Department.  There  is  not  any 
explanation  as  to  tliis.      (^See  Note  B.) 

What  about  the  loss  which  has  to  be  set  against  this  three 
per  cent.  ?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  A' a' nation  Department 
have  issued  u  large  number  of  exceedingly  low  valuations,  and  is 
it  not  likely,  by  so  doing,  that  rliey  have  had  these,  their  own 
valuations,  used  against  them  in  payment  of  estate  (iuties? 
If  this  were  inv^esrigated  the  three  per  cent,  woidd  be  trans- 
formed into  one  of  their  own  minus  quantities! 

Would  the  extra  three  per  cent,  justify  the  vast  expenditure 
in  havino'  a  staff  of  some  thousands  of  valuers  compared  with  the 
previous  staff  of  about  60  ? 

One  would  think  that  even  a  Kadical  Government,  with  a 
Chancelloi-  of  the  Exchequer  who  lectured  about  waste,  might 
occasionally  think  of  being  careful  with  the  money  of  the  nation ! 

Wliat  has  been  the  loss  in  the  amount  received  b}^  death 
duties  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  bi-ought  about  in  the 
value  of  buildings  by  the  Fhiance  Act?  It  must  alone  have  been 
greatly  in  excess  of  this  three  })er  cent.  Thus  it  is  to  be  seen 
that  Woste  has  been  piled  upon   Waste. 

Note  B. — Prior  to  the  death  duty  vahiers  being  absorbed  into  this 
Department,  one  set  of  vahiers  Avere  putting  high  figures  in  order  to  get 
laro-e  death  duties,  and  the  other  vahiers  were  giving  forth  low  figures,  with  an 
eye  to  future  increment  duty.  That  tliis  shoukl  have  occurred  clearly  proves 
the  danger  of  taxation  bv  valuation. 
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Chapter  XX I Y. 
RATING  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  VALUATIONS. 

"  And  oftentimes  excusing  of  a  fault 
Doth  make  the  fault  the  ivorse  by  the  excusey — "  King  John." 

l^OTWITHSTANDING  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
explicitly  stated,  as  hereinbefore  pointed  oat,  that  there 
was  no  secondary  aim,  as  soon  as  he  had  discovered  that 
the  public  were  gaining  a  true  knowledge  of  the  wastefulness 
of  this  valuation  under  the  Finance  Act,  lie  claimed  for  it  other 
adv^antages,  one  of  which  was  that  it  would  be  useful  as  a  basis 
for  rating,  and  useful  for  calculations  of  value  for  rating  purposes. 
{See  Note.) 

He  claimed  that  it  would  be  so  easy  to  estimate  annual  value 
from  capital  value,  as  well  as  chdming  other  intricacies  in  the 
process  of  this  calculation.  In  order,  however,  to  simplify  the 
matter,  let  it  be  first  considered  how  he  was  going  to  deduce 
annual  value  from  capital  value,  and  how  these  valuations  were 
to  assist  in  arriving  at  annual  values. 

Take  the  cases  of  four  different  kinds  of  properties  : — 

(1)  A  residence  having  attractions  which   induce  an 
occupier  to  buy  in  preference  to  renting. 

(2)  Factory  property. 

(3)  Shop  property. 

(4)  Weekly  property. 

It  is  well  to  ask  whether  in  all  these  cases  he  was  goino-  to 
reduce  his  capital  value  to  annual  value  by  taking  the  same  fixed 
percentage  of  interest  on  the  capital  value?  And  if  he  were  to  do 
this,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  monstrosities  of  annual  values  will  be 
produced. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  he  going  to  adopt  the  only  satisfactory 
and  reasonable  coiu'se  of  arriving  at   annual  values  from  capital 

Note. — Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated: — 

"  If  they  had  any  secondary  object  at  all,  it  would  be  rather  to 
encourage  people  to  deA^elop  their  land  and  putting  it  into  the  market 
for  that  purpose." — "  Times  "  Report,  July  Gth,  1909. 
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values  by  takino-  into  consideration  the  various  rates  of  interest 
upon  these  different  forms  of  capital  value,  viz.,  that  investors 
of  one  class  of  property  would  be  satisfied  with  a  much  lower 
rate  of  interest  than  they  would  be  with  a  different  kind  of 
property  ?  Amongst  even  the  same  classes  there  would  be 
different  rates  of  interest,  dependent  upon  the  substantial  or 
other  state  of  each  building  and  the  suitability  or  planning, 
which  have  an  influence  upon  the  rate  of  interest  demanded  by  the 
investor. 

Now  if  valuers  have  to  iro  throuo;:li  all  the  last-mentioned 
cnlculations,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
rate  of  interest  the  investor  is  requirmg,  he  must  first  of  all  find 
out  what  the  annual  value  of  the  property  is,  inde])endent  of  the 
capital  value.  Hence  we  arrive  at  the  absurdity  set  out  in  the 
idea  of  trying  to  arrive  at  annual  value  on  the  basis  of  capital 
value. 

In  no  way  will  capital  value  ever  assist  iti  arriving  at  annual 
value,  and  any  person  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
valuations  would  tell  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  it  is  the  custom  of 
the  most  eminent  surveyors  when  giving  evidence  as  to  the 
capital  value  of  any  property,  always  to  work  it  out  from  a  basis 
of  annual  value;  but  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  his  superior  wisdom, 
has  some  idea  of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  'I'o  start  at 
the  rating  of  a  capital  value  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  without 
taking  any  other  point  into  consideration,  would  work  a  vast 
amount  of  injustice,  and  would,  moreover,  penalise  the  m.an  who 
erected  the  most  substantial  buildings. 

J  give  the  following  extract  from  one  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
speeches,  but  what  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman  meant,  J,  for 
one,  fail  to  understand:- — 

"  Then  a  trader  in  tlie  district,  ivlio  viight  be  making 
only  £300  a  year,  might ^^y  two  or  three  times  as  much  in 
rates  as  a  professional  man  ivith  three  or  four  times  as  large 
an  income  .  .  .  Merely  getting  a  uniform  asses.sment  on 
a  basis  of  annual  value  did  not  settle  the  matter,  lliey  had 
to  ascertain  a  few  more  facts,  they  had  to  ascertain  total 
capital  value  and  the  value  of  improvements.  They  had  got 
before  they  coidd  arrive  at  this  assessment,  every  fact  that  would 
be  necessary  to  establish  real  annual  value.     It  icould  take 
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very  little  to  translate  the  facts  ivluch  the  surveyors  had  in 
their  possession  into  annual  value.'''' 

If,  as  I  have  shown,  it  is  absokitely  impossible  to  arrive  at 
annual  value  from  capital  value,  then  all  the  money  spent  in 
finding  or  attempting  to  find  the  capital  value  (in  the  original 
valuation)  of  all  buildings  has  been  absolutely  wasted  ;  the 
information  is  not  only  not  required,  but  is  never  used  by  the 
Government  valuers  in  arrivinsf  at  site  value  of  the  land  alone  on 
the  occasion  of  sales. 

These  capital  values  are  supposed  to  be  values  in  1909, 
that  is  over  six  years  back,  and  even  if  they  were  to  be  of  any  use 
as  a  guide  (which  they  are  not),  then  they  would  require  to  be 
readjusted,  f.<?.,  new  valuations  inade.  That  this  excuse  is  all  an 
afterthought  is  quite  clear,  for  even  Mr.  Lloyd  George  never 
claimed  in  his  wildest  momenr^s  that  the  valuations  of  capital 
values  could  be  finished  under  a  few  years. 
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Chaptek  XX Y. 
THE   TIED    COTTAGE. 

A  GREAT  amount  o£  abuse  has  been  showered  on  the  cotra,ues 
attached  to  farms.  It  is  illogical  to  claim  that  manufacturers 
who  provide  their  workpeople  with  dwellings  are  acting  in  a 
most  philanthropic  manner,  and  to  state  that  the  farmers  and 
farm-owners  who  act  in  a  similar  way  are  doing  a  discreditable 
thing.  So  proud  are  some  manufacturers  of  their  philanthropy 
in  providing  dwellings  for  their  workpeople  that  they  actually 
advertise  the  fact  in  order  to  sell  their  goods.  'J  he  public  are 
asked  to  conclude  that  what  is  a  virtue  in  one  man  is  a  sin  in 
another  person. 

It  is  stated  that  when  a  labourer  is  dismissed  he  has  to  vacate 
the  house  he  lives  in,  or,  to  make  it  more  impressive,  lie  is 
turned  out  of  his  home. 

Every  man  who  finds  a  cottage  for  his  gardener  or 
employee  in  any  other  condition  of  life  is  supposed  to  do  a  good 
action,  but  the  farmer  who  provides  a  cottage  is,  for  political 
reasons,  presumed  to  be  doing  an  evil  thing. 

In  order  to  further  give  weight  to  the  condemnation  of  the 
tied  cottage,  it  is  stated  that  the  iarmer  uses  the  knowledge  that 
the  labourer  will  have  to  leave  his  cottage  for  the  pur()Ose  of 
tyrannising  over  him,  and  that  the  position  of  the  labourer  is 
thus  a  bad  one. 

No  evidence  has  been  given  to  show  that  farmers  do  take 
any  advantage  of  the  fact  that  a  labourer  has  to  move  into 
another  cottage  on  leaving  his  employment.  If  such  labourer 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cottage,  it  most  probably  would  be 
no  use  to  him  in  his  new  situation. 

That  farmers  are  worse  than  other  men  is  not  a  suggestion 
which  has  any  basis  of  reliability  ;  and  there  is  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  namely,  that  a  farmer  might  often  be  unwilling  to 
dismiss  an  unsatisfactory  labourer  on  the  ground  that  he  would 
have  to  leave  the  home  which  would  be  required  by  a  new 
employee. 
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Were  it  possible  it  might  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
farmer  that  his  labourer  should  not  live  in  a  cottao'e  o-oinof-  with 
the  farm,  for  in  that  case  he  would  have  less  restraint  in 
dismissino'  an  unsatisfactory  labourer.  What  can  be  more  dis- 
graceful  than  tlie  attempt,  for  political  purposes,  to  thus  condemn 
all  farmers  ? 

Farms  are  not  situated  in  such  a  way  that  cottages  can  well 
be  ])rovided  for  labourers  or  occupiers  other  than  the  actual 
labourers  employed  on  the  farm,  and  if  cottages  were  built  for 
any  other  occupiers  they  would  in  all  probability  be  empty. 

If  a  workman  cannot  get  employment  in  one  locality  he  has 
to  go  to  another  district,  and  has  to  leave  his  home,  and  do  we 
hear  that  on  this  ground  he  is  unfairly  treated?  But  why  the 
difference  with  a  farm  labourer? 

The  owners  of  farms  who  provide  for  labourers  by  building 
cottages  on  their  farms  are  rather  to  be  commended,  and  even 
Liberal  landowners  do  this,  and  do  it  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
objection. 

The  Marquis  of  Lincolnshire*  (a  supporter  of  these  land 
taxes)  recently  built  cottages  for  a  farm  belonging  to  him,  and 
did  not  keep  them  separate  from  the  farm,  but  actually  let  them 
to  the  tenant  of  the  farm.  He  did  not  keep  them  separate  so 
that  lie  could  himself  let  them  direct  to  the  labourers. 

The  more  of  the  tied  cottages  the  beiter,  as  there  is  then  no 
temptation  to  let  them  to  persons  not  luorhing  on  the  land,  and 
thus  will  it  free  other  cottages  for  occupants  not  Avorking  on  the 
land. 

At  great  cost  and  enormous  pains  the  Radical  (secret)  land 
enquiry  was  only  able  to  find  four  cases  where  it  was  alleged 
labourers  had  suffered.  This  is  alone  a  refutation  of  their 
aroument  about  the  disadvantag-es  of  the  tied  cottas^e.  It  is 
highly  probable  tliat  even  these  four  alleged  cases  would  fail  to 
be  substantiated  before  an  open  enquiry. 

*  Formerly  Lord  Carriiijiton. 
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Chapter   XXVI. 

FACTS   AND   FALLACIES   ABOUT    SLIE   VALUE 

TAXATION. 

''^Ifhvt  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play^ 
Lo,  fancif  s  fairy  frostivorh  melts  airat/.''^ — Rogers. 

nPHOSE  who  advocate  site  value  taxation  are  divided  into  two 

classes,  but  each  claims  similar  objects  in  the  end,  viz.,  the 
confiscation  of  the  land. 

One  of  these  groups  of  gentlemen  started  with  the  idea  that 
if  you  taxed  land  sufficiently  then  no  one  would  have  to  pay  any 
taxes  or  rates  to  the  Government  or  any  local  authorities.  Like 
most  of  the  ideas  of  land  confiscators,  it  was  soon  found  to  be 
unworkable,  and  that  if  you  confiscated  or  taxed  all  the  rental 
value  of  land  to  the  extent  of  20s.  in  the  pound,  it  would  in  Great 
Britain  be  not  nearly  sufficient  to  cover  the  annual  amount  of 
rates  and  taxes  paid  (before  the  war).  When  this  was  found 
out,  another  plan  was  evolved,  viz.,  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
rates  and  taxes  by  the  land  taxes,  that  is,  using  the  annual  value 
of  the  land  so  far  as  it  would  go,  admitting  that  the  very 
large  balance  must  fall  upon  buildings,  &c. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  idea,  it  will  be  seen  that  every 
property  will  in  future  (if  this  mad  scheme  be  carried  out)  be 
subject  to  two  sets  of  rates  in  the  place  of  one  rating.  The 
land  will  be  rated  separately  and  the  buildings  will  be  rated 
separately. 

The  first  point  to  note  about  this  double  system  of  raising 
rates  is  the  enormous  extra  cost  which  will  inevitably  follow  such 
dual  system  of  rating  and  the  complicated  nature  thereof.  If 
what  Free  Traders  say  be  true,  then  all  this  extra  cost  must  as  a 
consequence  fall  on  the  user  of  the  land,  whether  it  be  used  as  the 
sites  of  houses  or  for  growing  food  for  the  people. 

But  land  is  different  from  everything  else  (the  old  cry  again), 
and  if  }  ou  tax  land,  the  tax  will  not  be  passed  on  to  the  user. 

How  this  operates.  If  the  owner  wants  to  let  a  house,  and 
he  is  asked   the  rent,  he  (piotes  a  certain  sum  (say  £40),  and  the 
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tenant  to  pay  taxes.  The  tenant  calculates  tliis  rent,  and  tlien 
adds  the  taxes,  which  1  will  take  at  say  £18,  and  the  tenant 
considers  it  will  suit  him  to  pay  a  total  of  £58  rent  and  taxes 
for  this  particular  house. 

What  will  happen  in  the  event  of  separate  taxation  of  site 
values?  it  being  legally  impossible  for  the  landlord  to  contract 
that  the  tenant  is  to  pay  these  site  values  taxes,  and  we  presume 
they  amount  to  a  quarter  of  the  whole  £18,  i.e.,  £4  10s.  In  that 
case  the  rent  would  be  £44  10s.,  and  the  tenant  would  pay 
the  other  taxes.  As,  however,  tlie  dual  system  would  entail  more 
expenses,  the  total  rates  would  pro})ably  be  £20  instead  of  £18, 
and  the  proportion  on  land  £5,  making  the  rental  £45;  then  add 
rates  payable  by  tenant,  which  gives  a  total  o£  £60  as  against  a 
previous  total  payment  of  £58  under  the  present  system.  Thus 
a  tenant  will  pay  a  total  of  £60  instead  of  £58,  and  be  paying  £2 
more.  It  may,  however,  be  argued  that  the  tenant  in  this  case, 
having  concluded  in  this  first  instance  that  it  would  suit  him  to  pay 
£58  (rent  and  rates)  for  tliis  house,  would  decline  to  pay  the 
extra  £2,  and  in  that  case  the  owner  will  .have  to  pay  the  £2. 
Should  this,  however,  be  so,  who  is  going  to  benefit?  The  £2  is 
pure  waste  on  officials  and  expenses.  It  is  nothing  received  by 
either  the  Government  or  any  local  authority.  Although  I  have 
put  the  case  in  this  later  waj',  it  is,  however,  clear  that  the 
restriction  on  building  and  consequent  competition  will  eventually 
make  the  £2  cost  fall  on  the  tenant.     (See  A'ote  A. ) 

In  the  case  of  letting  land  without  any  buildings,  similar 
results  will  occur.  If  a  man  wants  to  take  a  building  lease  and 
is  prepared  to  pay  £5  ground  rent  under  the  present  system,  he 
would  be  prepared  to  pay  £10  rent  if  he  knew  that  the  owner  of 
the  land  was  bound  to  pay  £5  towards  his  rates. 

The  land  taxers  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If  the  taxation 
of  land  values  is  not  o-oina'  to  benetit  the  tenant  bv  casino- his 
rates,  then  what  is  the  good  of  it  ?  If  it  benefits  by  makmg  less 
rates  payable,  then  he  will  pay  more  rent. 

Note.  A. — The  land  taxer  admits  that  the  person  who  owns  the  house 
he  lives  in  would  pay  less  taxes,  consequently  the  occupier  would  pay  less 
taxes.  See  "  Single  Tax  Hand  Book,"  page  lo6.  "Question:  How  would  it 
affect  the  man  Avho  owns  the  house  he  lives  in  ?  Answer  :  In  nearly  every 
case  it  Avould  reduce  his  taxes." 
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"Would  Taxation  of  Site  Value  be  Wasteful? 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  double  system  of  taxation  would 
entail  a  large  and  unnecessar}'  expenditure;  but  before  even  this 
can  be  attempted,  a  ))roper  and  reliable  valuation  should  be 
made,  showing  the  actual,  not  imaginary,  site  value  of  each 
property. 

This  has  not  been  done,  or  even  attempted,  by  the  Govern- 
ment valuations  ;  indeed,  in  not  one  single  case  has  any  attempt 
been  even  made  to  do  it.  The  reason  for  this  is  shown  very  clearly 
by  the  quotation  given  by  the  land-taxers'  own  authority  in 
another  part  of  this  book. 

What  has  been  done  is  to  put  down  a  more  or  less  imaginary 
ligure  (ivithout  any  deductions  for  costs  of  roads,  and  other  items 
mentioned  in  the  Act),  and  call  this  a  site  value,  leaving  it  to  the 
owner  to  claim  what  is  necessary  to  deduct,  in  order  to  show  what 
(as  far  as  can  be  ascertained)  is  the  real  site  value. 

The   Way  it  avill  Opekate  on  the  Investor. 

'I'here  must  of  necessity  be  a  vast  amount  of  house 
property  owned  by  investors  who  are  not  the  occupiers,  and 
anything  Avhich  is  done  to  discourage  investors  is  bound  to 
operate  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  user  and 
occupier. 

If  the  investor  ])e  discouraged  by  such  legislation,  it  will 
mean  that  a  larger  amount  of  interest  will  be  required  to  tempt 
him  to  invest,  which  in  the  long  run  means  that  a  tenant  obtains 
the  use  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  property  in  the  shape  of  bricks 
and  mortar.  Thus,  if  an  investor  be  satisfied  with  five  per  cent, 
interest,  he  can  give  the  tenant  the  use  of  £100  worth  of  bricks 
and  mortar  and  land  ;  but  if  he  is  discouraged  by  the  legislation, 
then  he  may  want  10  per  cent,  to  be  induced  to  inverst,  which 
means  eventually  that  the  tenant  will  have  to  pay  £10  instead  of 
£5  for  the  use  of  the  same  amount  of  bricks  and  mortar  and  land. 
The  proportion  of  value  of  the  land  to  the  total  can  in  small 
property'  be  taken  very  roughly  at  one -fifth,  but  would  be 
considerably  less  than  one-fifth  after  deducting  value  of  roads  &c. ; 
hence  we  see  that  the  total  confiscation  of  the  site  values  of  land 
is  only  going  to  result  in  a  rising  of  rents,  &c. 
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User    of  £80  worth   of  building  and  £20  worth  of  land  at 
0  per  cent.    ...  ...  ...  ...      Rent    £o     0     0 

User  of  the  same  quantity,  ie..  £80  worth  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  but  with  the  land  free,  at 
10  per  cent £8     0     0 

But  the  proportion  of  bare  site  vahie  would  not  be  £20,  or 
even  in  most  cases  be  one-tenili,  if  all  improvements  were  allowed, 
and  it  is  not  even  contended  by  the  land  taxers  that  land  shoidd 
at  the  start  be  taxed  to  20s.  in  the  pound,  and  even  then  the  tax 
on  the  land  must  be  added  to  the  rent. 

It  is  clear  that  in  consequence  of  the  limitation  of  time,  the 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  Act  and  the  wrong  information 
given  by  valuers  (either  in  ignorance  or  otherwise)  to  owners,  and 
other  causes,  owners,  and  especially  small  owners,  have  never 
claimed  any  proper  deductions  or  even  grasped  the  meaning  of 
"  assessable  "  site  value. 

Take  the  case  of  one  road  ;  many  plots  of  land  were  of  the 
same  size  ;  all  were  valued  at  £70,  but  one  owner  insisted  on  the 
site  value  of  £100,  which  was  admitted  to  be  right.  He  did  not, 
however,  understand  or  know  hou'  to  claim  deductions  to  arrive 
at  the  probable  assessable  site  value,  which  might  be  only  £30  or 
even  less.  The  result  would  be  that  the  site  value  of  the  land  on 
which  "  some  houses  stood  would  be  £70,  and  the  site  value 
of  land  on  which  one  house  stood,  £100";  whereas  the  correct 
site  value  of  all  according  to  the  "Act"  should  be  probably  £30 
or  less.     i^See  Note  in) 

This  is  l)y  no  means  an  isolated  case,  and  it  shows  that  the 
present  so-called  valuation  figures  would  be  utterly  useless  for 
the  purpose  of  site  value  taxation.  It  would  take  very  many 
more  years  to  obtain  any  proper  basis  for  such  a  taxation,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  enormous  cost  ;  that  is  presuming  the  idea  of  site 
values  was  rightly  set  out  in  the  Act, 

There  are,  state  these  land  taxers,  1,075  boroughs  and  urban 
districts,  having  a  total  area  of  nearly  four  million  acres,  and  that 
of  this  area  over  two  and  a-half  million  acres  are  rated  as  agri- 
cultural  land,  and   presumably  so  used.     Now  these  land  taxers 

Note  B. — The  ease  of  the  three  site  vahies  put  at  £110,  Avith   similar 
sites  put  at  £50,  is  mentioned  in  jiiiotlier  chapter.      (.SVv  paf/c  40.) 
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rail  like  fury  at  what  they  call  the  unfair  treatment  of  the  owners 
of  this  land,  on  the  ground  chiefly  that  it  ought  to  be  built  on. 
We  have  seen  that  a  further  vast  and  improbable  increased  popu- 
lation would  be  necessary  before  this  land  can  be  required  for 
houses.     (See  page  58.) 

Tliey  say  this  land  ought  to  pay  more  rates,  but  land  used 
for  agriculture  does  not  require  oiitlay  for  education  or  much  for 
policing.  There  is  very  considerably  less  road  frontage,  no 
sewers,  and  in  every  way  the  cost  to  the  rates  is  very  materially 
less.  In  one  suburban  district,  the  development  of  land  by 
the  erection  of  small  houses  in  the  place  of  agricultural  land 
added  to  the  percentage  of  the  rating  in  the  whole  district,  clearly 
proving  that  the  agricultural  land  had  previously  contributed  its 
fair  share  for  benefits  received. 

The  occupier  of  land  near  towns,  in  addition  to  rates  on  the 
land,  pays  the  full  rates  on  the  house  and  buildings  he  occupies, 
and  not  only  so,  but  he  pays  in  part  of  the  wages  to  his  employees 
for  rates  on  houses  occupied  by  them. 

The  educational  rate  alone  on  one  acre  of  land  occupied  by 
small  houses  amounts  to  something  like  £200.  Can  any  persons 
suggest  that  such  a  tax  should  be  put  upon  land  used  for  growing 
food  ?  The  land  taxers,  when  advocating  the  heavy  taxation  on 
food-producing  land,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  such  taxation 
should  be  based  on  benefits  received.     (^See  4th  canon,  page  lo9.) 

That  land  will  be  made  cheaper  by  the  taxation  thereof,  is  one 
of  the  benefits  which  it  was  loudly  claimed  would  result  from  these 
taxes,  but  even  on  this  point  these  land-taxers  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  Post,  in  his  book  called  "The  Taxation  of  Land 
Values"  (on  page  142),  states: — 

"  It  must  he  expected  that  land  values  taxation  will  tend 
to  increase  the  value  of  landJ^ 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  : — 

"  You  h'lve,  therefore^  to  wait  not  merely  till  the  value  of 
land  groivs — and  it  was  growing   very  rapidly   in   spite   of 
the  land  to.i'."— "Times"  Keport,  April  3rd,  1^12. 
If  these  two  authorities  be  true,  then,  nideed,  is  the  great 
claim  set  up  by  the  land  taxers  an  utter  failure,  and   building- 
land  will  be  much  dearer. 
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Mr.  Post,  however,  goes  on  (same  page  of  his  book)  to- 
refer  to  the  landowner  in  these  words  : — 

"  Wheii  the  hare  is  once  caught  and  killed,  cooking  him 
will  follow  as  a  matter  of  coursed 

And  then  on  page  136  we  find  the  following  words, 
describing  the  impossibity  of  valuations  :  — 

'"''Value  in  this  sense  —  the  usual  sense  —  is  purely 
relative  y 

The  land  confiscator  is  fond  of  setting  out  in  the  form  of 
questions  and  answers  the  various  points  likely  to  arise,  and  it  is 
most  amusing  to  notice  how  he  evades  any  direct  answers,  even 
to  the  questions  he  puts  to  himself.  The  answers  are  purely 
framed  to  mislead  the  thouiihtless.      i  iJ^ive  the  followino-  : — 

Page  66: — 

Question  :  How  would  you  compensate  the  man  wlio 
had  bought  a  lot  in  order  to  make  a  home  upon  if,  but  is  not 
yet  able  to  build  ? 

Answer  :  By  letting  him  ivhen  he  is  ready  to  build  have 
a  better  lot  for  nothing. 

Then  the  replv  iioes  on  to  show  how  this  would  be  brouirlit 
about  by  cheapening  land — quite  in  contradiction  of  what  he  said 
on  page  136  of  the  same  book, 

(Another)  Question  :  If  a  man  buys  land  in  good  faith 
iinder  the  lairs  under  lohicli  we  live,  is  he  not  entitled  to 
compensation  for  his  individual  loss  ivhen  titles  are  established? 

The  answer  to  this  is  too  long  to  publish,  but  it  is  first  set 
up  that  future  legislation  cannot  be  tied  up  with  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past ;  but  feeling  the  weakness  of  this  argument,  it 
goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  Moreover,  notice  was  given  ivhen  Henry  George 
published  '  Progress  and  Poverty '  .  .  .  that  an  effort  is 
in  prrogress  to  do  ichat  is  in  ejfect  this  very  thing.  This 
notice  is  a  moral  cloud  on  every  title. '^ 

This  is  a  piece  of  the  most  colossal  impudence  even  for  a 
land  confiscator.     To  say  that  because  an  American  has  published 
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sucli  a  book  every  British  person  who  has  bought  a  piece  of  land 
is  to  bow  down  before  what  he  has  said.  Let  the  British  pubHc 
notice  this.  Evidently  the  Americans  will  not  swallow  the  idea 
of  the  land  confiscators,  so  they  try  over  here. 

Further,  that  such  a  statement  should  have  been  deemed 
necessary  is  a  clear  refutation  of  the  previous  part  of  the  answer 
that  there  is  no  sanctity  or  guarantee  of  faith  in  purchases  under 
existing  laws. 


T 
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Chaptee  XXVII. 

LAND  TAXERS  OR  LAND  CONFISCATORS. 

Who  they  Are  and  what  they  Say. 

"  A7id  be  tlicse  juf^glinfi  fiends  no  more  believed. 

That  palter  icitJi  us  in  a  double  seyisey — "  Macbktii," 

HERE  are  some  noted  men,  or  men  to  be  noted,  amongst  the 
supporters  of  the  so-called  land  taxes.  Tliere  is  Baron  de 
Forest,  who  owns  estates  m  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  and 
the  management  of  those  estates  was  recently  set  out  in  the 
''Daily  Express."  From  the  description  therein  given,  would  it 
lead  the  reader  to  conclude  that  the  management  of  these 
properties  would  justify  the  owner  in  considering  himself  a 
person  entitled  to  call  himself  a  land  reformer? 

There  is  also  the  celebrated  Mr.  Tibich  Lincoln,  the  some- 
time Radical  M.P.  for  Darlington  (a  self-confessed  spy  and 
traitor),  who  received  a  letter  of  encouragement  from  Mr.  Lloyd 
Georo-e    when    he    was    seekirm"    the    votes    of    the    Darlinirton 

o  o  o 

electorate. 

There  are  also  various  other  gentlemen,  land  taxers,  who 
have  made  themselves  notorious  in  other  ways. 

There  was  the  late  Mr.  Fels,  an  American  citizen,  whose  name 
rnio'ht  suo-oest  an  Austro-German  or  German  extraction,  and  who 
was  a  gentleman  engaged  in  the  mtuiufacture  of  soap,  which  he 
imported  largely  into  this  country,  and  whose  pecuniary  interest 
may  have  made  him  desirous  to  keep  his  imports  free  from 
taxation.  This  gentleman,  who  was  not  a  Ih'itish  subject, 
subscribed  many  thousands  of  pounds  to  the  Society  for  Taxation 
of  Ground  Values.  It  is  contended  that  this  is  a  political 
organisation,  and  in  any  case  it  is  injurious  to  public  interest 
that  persons  who  are  not  British  subjects  should  be  allowed  to. 
pay  money  for  agitation  as  to  taxation  of  the  British  Nation. 

We  have  had  too  many  foreigners,  or  persons  of  foreign 
extraction,  making  themselves  influential  in  political  matters 
which    ought    to    be  sacred  to   the    British-born   subject.      Many 
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-of  the  British-born  subjects  who  originally  were  misled  on 
so-called  land  taxation  schemes  have  had  their  eyes  opened,  and 
now  condemn  what  tliey  previously  snpi)orted. 

Lawyers  have  a  saying  that  "  truth  will  sometimes  come  out 
in  an  affidavit,"  but  they  might  also  add  that  the  lawyer 
politician  does  on  rare  occasions  let  the  truth  escape,  as  did 
Mr.  Asquith  when  he  referred  to  the  taxes  as  the  so-called  land 
taxes.     (See  "Times"  Report,  September  13th,  1909.) 

When  discussing  this  matter  with  a  land  taxer,  it  will  be 
found  that  after  being  driven  from  one  argument  to  another 
which  will  not  stand  examination,  he  finally  takes  refuge  in 
the  statement  that  land  is  different  from  everything  else,  thus 
showing  his  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  land  that  pays 
the  tax,  it  is  the  oimier  of  the  land,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  a  man  who  owns  land  wdiich  differentiates  him  from  the 
man  who  owns  bonds,  shares,  or  any  other  form  of  property. 

Upon  another  point,  it  is  clear  that  the  land  confiscators 
are  not  honest  in  their  views.  They  say  that  it  is  only  the  bare 
value  of  the  land  they  wish  taxed,  but  they  do  everything  they 
-can  to  prevent  any  genuine  attempt  being  made  to  arrive  at  the 
bare  value  of  the  land,  and  have  actually  put  strong  pressure  on 
the  Radical  Government  to  prevent  them  from  removing  the 
monstrosity  of  the  calculations  which  were  responsible  for  the 
decision  in  the  Lumsden  case. 

The  land  taxers  claim  that  an  arbitrary  time  limit  shall  be 
placed  on  the  deduction  or  allowance  for  the  benefit  of  any 
expenditure  in  the  improvement  of  land,  thereby  admitting  the 
falsity  of  their  contention  that  it  is  only  the  bare  value  of  the 
land  that  they  want  to  tax. 

Read  the  following  extract,  and  then  it  will  be  seen  that  it 

is  the  improvements  as  well  as  the  land  that  they  want  to  tax  : — 

"  The  value  of  such  permanent  improvement  would 

be  considered  as  having  lapsed  into  that  of  the  land,  and 

would  be  taxed  accordingly. 

"  Each  generation  builds  and  improves  for  itself,  and 
not  for  the  remote  future. 

"  Each  generation  is  heir  not  only  to  the  natural 
powers  of  the  earth,  but  all  that  remains  of  the  work  of 
past  generations." — "Progress  aud  Poverty,"  page  302. 
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Note  the  idea,  and  it  follows  that  a  man  who  builds  well  so  than 
his  children  are  to  benefit  by  his  work  or  expenditure,  is  to  know 
that  henceforth  he  must  if  he  builds  at  all  put  up  an  erection  tbat 
will  only  last  for  his  lifetime,  otherwise  his  children  will  lose  bv 
the  confiscation.     So  with  regard  to  all  improvements  of  land. 

The  origin  of  the  idea  of  confiscation  of  improvements  arises 
with  the  so-called  taxers  from  the  knowledo-e  that  it  is  a  work  of 
absolute  impossibility  to  find  the  bare  value  of  the  land,  apart 
from  iinprovemeiits,  so  they  get  over  the  difficulty  by  confiscating 
not  only  the  land  but  im{)rovements. 

In  the  "  Single  Tax  Hand  liook,"  sold  by  the  Society  for 
Taxation  of  Ground  Values,  the  author,  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Sliearman, 
writes  as  follows  : — 

'•  The  immense  complications  involved  in  awarding 
compensation  for  improvements  would  break  down  the 
Avhole  project." 

The  late  Mr.  Henry  George  wrote:  — 

''  Such  permanent  improvements  would  be  considered 
as  lapsed  into  that  of  the  land. 

"  To  attempt  to  separate  all  the  liuman  race  has 
done  from  what  Nature  originally  provided  would  be  as 
absiU'd  as  impracticable." — "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  page  302. 

Thus  while  the  so-called  land  taxers  shout,  and  mostly  shout 
in  the  streets  and  bvwavs,  to  the  nntliinking  about  the  untaxini!: 
of  improvements,  they  at  the  same  time  use  every  opportunity  of 
opposing  any  attempt  to  make  any  calculation  which  will  allow 
the  value  of  the  improvements  to  be  deducted.  Thev  clearlv 
pursue  this  course  as  has  been  noted  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  such  a  calculation  is  impracticable. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  backs  them  up  by  stating  that  there  must 
be  a  time  limit ;  but  why  should  there  be  a  time  limit  ^ 
Improvement  in  land  which  has  been  made  500  years  back  mnv 
and  often  is  still  a  benefit  to  the  land,  and,  moreover,  has  been 
paid  for  bv  a  present  holder  when  he  })urchased.  Surely  at  least 
such  purchaser  is  entitled  to  have  this  taken  into  consideration, 
as  also  the  children  of  those  who  have  often  conferred  great 
benefits  on  the  country  by  carrying  out  these  improvements. 
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As  this  country  was  from  time  to  time  reclaimed  from  its 
wild  state,  the  various  owners  have  expended  money  on  the 
improvement  of  land,  by  sea  walls,  embankments,  drainas^e, 
ditches,  dykes,  grubbing  trees,  planting  fences,  constructing 
roads,  and  many  and  vast  other  expenditures,  when  local 
authorities  for  such  matters  existed  not.  To  state  either  that 
all  and  every  benefit  arising  therefrom  was  exhausted,  or  that  it 
lapsed  into  the  value  of  the  bare  land  after  20  or  any  other 
limited  period  of  years,  is  the  height  of  absui-dity,  and  clearly 
demonstrates  the  deception  which  is  practised  upon  the  unthinking 
part  of  the  community.  They  say  "  We  only  want  to  tax  the 
bare  value  of  the  land."  They  do  not  want  to  do  that: 
They  want  to  confiscate  improvements. 

The  inevitable  result  of  this  will  be  that,  as  the  improvements 
made  bv  an  owner  will  merge  into  and  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  bare  value  of  the  land,  owners  will  be  deteired  from  carrying 
out  improvements,  and  only  where  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary 
will  they  do  so.  In  this  latter  case  these  impi-ovements  will  be 
made  in  a  cheap-jack  manner  to  ensure  that  they  shall  only  last 
for  the  limited  number  of  years. 

Is    THIS    THE    WAY   TO    BENEFIT    A    COUNTRY  ? 

To  force  owners  to  carry  out  improvements  in  an  inefficient 
manner  will  certainly  not  benefit  a  country. 

Mr.  Harper,  the  chief  valuer,  contends  that  the  whole  benefit 
derived  from  the  making  of  a  road  expires  in  49  or  50  years;  he  has, 
however,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  never  even  attempted  to  explain 
the  basis  upon  which  he  makes  this  statement.  It  surely  must  be 
perfectly  clear  that  a  person  who  makes  a  road  improves  the  land  for 
ever,  and  more  so,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  he  gives  up  to  the  use  of 
the  public  the  land  for  the  road.  Surely  such  a  person  has  conferred 
a  benefit  to  the  occupiers  of  the  land  for  generations  to  come. 

The  only  way  to  judge  this  is  to  calculate,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  value  of  the  land  at  the  present  time  as  if  there  were  no  road, 
and  then  compare  this  wdth  the  value  of  the  land  with  the  road. 
Again,  an  owner  may  have  made  more  than  one  road  ;  he  may 
even  have  laid  out  a  series  of  roads  and  created  a  new  township. 
At  Barnet,  the  land  company  who  years  back  developed  an  estate 
not  only  made  roads,  but  erected  waterworks  and  gasworks. 
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Even  the  much  mahsrned  duke  mav  have  done  much  srood. 
What  would  the  present  site  vahie  be  of  properties  at  Eastbourne 
jninus  the  expenditure  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ? 

Frinton-on-Sea  was  practically  made  by  the  energy  and 
expenditure  of  a  few  gentlemen.     (See  Note  A.) 

These  so-called  land  taxers  still  harp  on  the  alleired  fact  that 
there  are  no  less  than  12,600  acres  of  land  within  the  adminis- 
trative county  of  London  which  are  vacant,  but  tliey  never 
explain  to  the  reader  that  the  administrative  countv  of  London 
includes  suburbs.  They  add  "  one  seventh  of  London's  land  is 
vacant,"  leaving  the  reader  to  think  that  this  is  land  in  London  ; 
whereas,  even  if  the  calculation  as  to  area  be  acciu'ate  (which  I 
much  doubt)  this  vacant  land  is  not  (as  to  the  greater  part)  in 
London  at  all. 

If,  however,  this  area  be  correctly  stated,  so  much  the  better 
for  the  health  of  London.  It  will  most  distinctly  be  a  bad  thing 
to  force  owners  to  build  on  all  this  land  instead  of  spreading  the 
buildings  further  from  the  centre  and  leaving  breathing  spaces 
for  the  purification  of  the  air. 

Aoain,  even  if  this  area  be  correctlv  stated,  it  is  wrong-  to 
refer  to  it  as  vacMiit.  except  in  the  sense  that  it  is  unbuilt  on;  a 
greater  part  is  utilised  for  food  production. 

Presumably  these  land  taxers  are  charmed  with  the 
authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  George,  who,  in  "  Progress  and 
Poverty"  (page  29^),  explains  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  land 
taxation  would  be  that  "  settlement  would  be  closer." 

These  gentlemen,  however,  have  a  habit  of  contradicting 
themselves,  for  we  can  note  that  in  their  paper,  "  Land  Values" 

Note  A. —  Many  instances  could  be  given  of  the  great  improvements 
made  and  benefits  conferred  by  landowners.  Read  in  "  Coke  of  Norfolk  " — a 
book  written  with  no  view  to  the  present  political  controversy — and  see  what  is 
said  about  the  vast  benefits  brought  about  by  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl 
of  Leicester.  Look  at  tlie  country  in  the  district  now,  and  il)en  think  of  the 
description  of  a  lady  visitor,  who  complaineil  of  tlie  desolation  by  saying  that 
the  land  was  so  bare  that  two  rabbits  could  be  seen  fighting  over  one  blade  of 
grass. 

What  can  detract  from  the  great  benefits  conferred  by  the  improvement  in 
the  breeds  of  cattle  (done  often  by  owners  at  enormous  expense  and  loss), 
Avhich  have  resulted  in  considerable  trade  with  this  country  by  the  exportation 
of  pedigree  stock  ? 

I 
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(January,  1916).  it  is  poiiite^l  out  that  tlie  evils  arising  from  rhe 
German  system  (see  Note  B)  are  that  buildings  are  crowded 
too^ether,  and  the  "  result  on  the  health  of  the  people  is 
disastrous.'" 

In  one  breath  thev  clamour  for  crowdino"  houses  tosfether, 
and  in  another  breath  they  condemn  the  very  thing  which  the 
orio^inator  of  their  ideas  savs  will  be  the  result,  of  this  so-called 
land  taxation. 

They  always  assume  in  their  arguments  that  the  rates 
are  paid  by  a  tenant,  and  not  by  the  owner  of  a  property,  totally 
ignoring  that  the  occupying  owner,  who  has  in  fact  paid  all  rates, 
is  surelv  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  same. 

That  the  owner  when  letting  the  property  does  })ay  the 
rates  is  clear,  because  he  takes  less  rent  than  he  would  otherwise 
obtain  if  he,  the  owner,  let  and  paid  the  taxes.  Such  taxes  are 
in  fact  paid  by  the  tenant  as  a  convenience.  By  relieving  the 
owner  of  the  trouble  of  paying  rates,  the  tenant  gets  the  property 
at  what  may  be  called  the  lower  rent ;  for  it  is  only  to  be 
supposed  that  if  an  owner  had  to  pay  the  rates,  entailing  trouble, 
he  would  want  to  add  not  only  the  actual  amount  paid  but 
something  for  the  trouble. 

So  little  did  these  land  taxers  understand  the  value  of 
property  tliat  they  started  their  misleading  campaign  with  the 
statement  that  the  site  value  of  the  land  was  to  be  taxed  to  pay 
all  rates  and  taxes,  both  local  and  Imperial.  It  was 
demonstrated  that  the  rental  value  of  the  whole  of  the  land  would 
not  do  this,  even  if  taxed  to  2Us.  in  the  pound,  or,  in  other 
words,  if  the  whole  of  the  land  were  confiscated.  Now  thev  have 
drop])ed  this  idea,  and  are  putting  forward  various  and  different 
benefits  to  accrue  from  land  taxation,  more  or  less  according  to 
the  audience  or  the  constituency  in  which  they  wish  to  convince 
the  unthinking,  and  it  is  to  the  unthinking  that  they  entirely 
appeal. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  and  to  show  the  skilful  way  in  which 
a  lawyer  land  taxer  was  able  to  say  one  thing  and  convey  another 
impression  to  his  audience,  I  can  quote  a  case  whei'e  labourers 
were  told  that  they  would  soon  have  to  pay  the  Insurance  Tax, 

Note  B.^ — -Mr.  Lloyd  George  took  his  idea  of  land  taxation  from 
Germany. 


and  the  reply  given  was,   "  We  do  not  care;   we  are  going  to  have 
the  land  given  to  us." 

Probablv  this  learned  g-entleman  had  used  some  hisfh- 
soundino-  words  about  recovering'  the  land  for  the  nation  or  the 
people  of  the  nation,  but  these  labourers  understood  this  to 
mean  that  they  individually  were  going  to  have  the  land  given 
to  them.  It  will  be  curious  to  watch  the  result  when  this 
gentleman  seeks  re-election.  He  will  probably  find  that  these 
labourers  have  a  nasty  trick  of  recollecting  what  they  understood 
him  to  say. 

But  his  Words  have  Done  what  He  probably  Wanted, 

and  the  harm  to  the  Nation  has  to  be  rectifi.ed. 

One  often  wonders  at  the  blighting  effects  of  polities,  and 
the  writer  once  heard  at  a  street  meeting  a  very  excellent  business 
man  make  the  following  extraordinary  statement — a  statement 
to  which  his  attention  was  drawn  and  never  repudiated: — 

He  stated  that  a  cottage  could  be  built  for  £180  and  let  at 
3s.  6d.  per  week,  which  would  pay  the  investor  5  per  cent,  for 
his  money,  and  this  was  quite  sufficient  interest. 

The  gentleman  who  made  this  statement  was  a  prospective 
Radical  candidate,  and  a  very  successful  business  man.  But  is  it 
not  extraordinary  that  politics  should  so  warp  the  mind  of  a  good 
man  ?  May  it  not  be  asked  why  he  should  not  have  applied  his 
ordinary  business  ability  before  making  such  a  statement  to  a 
street  audience  ? 

Three  and  sixpence  per  week  is  the  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on 
.£180.  But  where  on  earth  did  he  think  the  rates,  taxes,  and 
repairs  were  to  come  from,  even  if  the  land  had  cost  nothing,  and 
even  if  the  cottage  could  in  fact  have  been  built  for  £180  ? 

Mr.  Post,  in  a  book  called  ''  Outlines  of  the  Lectures  on 
T^ation  of  Land  Values  "  (a  land-taxers'  publication),  on 
page  85,  refers  to  Adam  Smith's  first  maxim,  viz.:  "  Tlie  subjects 
of  every  State  ought  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the 
Government  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
abilities,  that  is  to  say,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  they  respec- 
tively enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  State." 

But  tliese  so-called  land  taxers  would  advocate  a  different 
kind  of  taxation  to   that  which   is   here   laid  down  and  set  out. 

I2 


They  would  make  every  landowner  pay  for  police,  education,  &c., 
quite  out  o£  proportion  to  the  benefits  received.  In  fact  they  want 
the  owners  of  shares  and  other  personal  property,  who  have  pro- 
tection of  police,  &c.,  to  go  free  at  the  expense  of  the  man  who 
produces  food  for  the  nation. 

Rkad  this  ai,l  yk  who  ark  ltkkly  to   Belteve  that 
Land    1  axkks  are   not   Land   (Joxkiscatoks. 

From  tlie  "  Single  Tax  Handbook,"  page  86: — 

"  Let  us  not  ivaste  time  in  discussing  the  question  on 
moral  grounds.  Rigiitly  or  wronqhj^  tlie  moral  sense  of  the 
people  would  revolt  at  such  a  proposition.  And  if  it  did  not^ 
yet  the  iimnense  complications  iiivolved  in  awarding  compensa- 
tion for  improvements  tootdd  break  down  tlie  whole  project. 

'•  Without    confiscation^    ivithout   violence,    ivithout   any 

social  upheaval,  it  v)oidd  take  for  j)uhlic  use  about  half  the 

revenue  thus  appropriated.^^ 

What  is  it,  that  is  to  have  no  time  wasted  thereon  on  moral 

grounds  ?     It  is   the  taking  away  from  the  owners  their   land, 

or  half  the  value  thereof.     And  what  is  the  way  it  is  to  be  done 

without  violence?     It  is  the  commandeering  the  value  by  way  of 

unfair  taxation. 

It  is  explained  in  this  book  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  tax  the 
owners  to  the  full  value  of  the  land,  otherwise  they  might  cease 
to  claim  to  own  it.  In  order  to  make  them  act  as  collectors,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  some  percentage  of  the  annual  value. 

Confiscation. 

"  The  true  ^vaij  to  be  deceived  is  to  tJiink  one's-self  more 
knowing  than  others." — De  La  Rochefoucauld. 

Confiscation  is  an  ugly  word,  and  as  the  truth  is  not 
beautiful  to  the  so-called  land  taxers,  let  it  be  noted  how  thev 
endeavour  to  hide  it.  And,  by  hiding  it,  if  they  do  not  dec^ve 
themselves,  they  certainly  deceive  others. 

In  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  which,  may  be  called  the 
"  Book  of  Faitli "  of  the  so-called  land  taxers,  the  foUowinir 
sentences  may  be  noted  :— - 

"  /  propose  to  accomplish  the  same  thing  in  a  simpler, 
easier,  and  quieter  luay  than  that  oj  formally  confiscating  all 
die  land.'^ 


"  To  do  that  ivould  involve  a  needless  shock  to  jy^^f^sent 
customs  and  habits  of  thought — ivhich  is  to  be  avoided. ^^ 

"  It  is  an  axiom  of  statesmanship  which  the  successful 
foimders  of  tyranny  have  understood  and  acted  upon,  thai 
great  changes  can  best  be  brought  about  under  old  forms T 

'I  do  not  propose  either  to  purchase  or  to  confiscate 
private  property  in  land—iJte  first  would  be  unfair,  the 
second  needless.  Let  the  individuals  who  now  hold  it  stdl 
retain.^  if  ihei/  ivant  to,  possession  of  ivhat  they  are  pleased 
to  call  their  land — let  them,  continue  to  call  it  their  land 
—  let  them  buy  and  sell  and  bequeath  and  devise  it.  We  may 
safely  leave  them  the  shell.,  if  we  take  the  kernel — it  is  7ioi 
necessary  to  confiscate  land — it  is  only  necessary  to  confiscate 

rent."" — -'"Progress  and  Poverty,"  pages  287-288. 

The  doctrine  set  up  by  the  land  taxers  is  that  if  jou  tax  the 
land,  such  tax  cannot  be  passed  on  to  the  nser,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  something  which  will  fall  entirely  on  the  owner  of  the  land, 
but  they  do  not  like  to  call  it  confiscation.  If  they  were  not 
doinsf  serious  harm  to  the  unthinkino-,  most  amusino-  would  be 
the  devices  of  the  so-called  land  taxers  to  avoid  the  naked  truth, 
and  call  it  confiscation.  The  late  Mr.  \V.  E.  Gladstone  (compared 
with  whom  the  united  intellects  of  all  land  taxers  are  as 
nought),  said: — 

■'To  coniiscate  land  Avould  be  injustice;  to  purchase 
it  would  be  folly.'" 

The  very  fact  that  the  so-called  land  taxers  nre  afraid  of  the 
truth  is  a  complete  condemnation  of  their  ideas. 

Rude  will  be  the  awakening  when  the  working  man  finds 
the  millions  invested  bv  buildino\  friendlv  and  other  societies  in 
land  are  to  be  confiscated,  according  to  the  *"  true  meaning  "  of  the 
land-taxers'  ideas. 

Tiiey  say  that  the  tax  on  land  values  will  tall  entirely 
on  the  owner,  and  whether  the  tax  be  only  halt'  or  the  whole 
annual  value,  it  will  confiscate  the  half  or  whole  of  the  property 
of  the  owner.  Small  landowners  should  note  this  as  the  aim  of 
the  land  taxers. 

They  start  with  the  idea  of  not  confiscating  the  whole  of 
the   value    of    land    at  once,    but    to    confiscate  part   of    it,   and 
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make  tlio  tnx  on  land  value  equal  to  only  part  o£  tlie  rental 
value  thereof,  with  the  secret  intention  of  further  increasing  the 
snme.  An  enquiry  was  made  nt  the  office  of  the  Society  for 
Taxing  Land  Values  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  rates  and  taxes, 
now  payable  on  the  whole  of  the  land  and  buildings  together, 
should  be  placed  separately  on  the  land  only  ;  tfie  reply  was  that 
it  was  an  academic  question.  Although  a  letter  was  afterwards 
written,  pressing  for  some  more  distinct  idea,  no  further 
information  could  be  elicited. 

The  reader  can  form  his  own  idea  as  to  the  reliability  of  the 
statements  of  the  advocates  of  this  form  of  taxation,  when  it  is 
admitted  tliat  it  has  not  advanced  beyond  the  academic  stage, 
and  that,  forsooth,  after  tliey  have  been  many  years  advocating 
their  doctrines  to  the  public  by  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums. 
How  much  more  good  would  have  resulted  if,  instead  of  destroying 
tlie  value  of  house  property,  this  money  had  been  devoted  to 
erecting  houses  for  some  of  the  people ! 

Does  all  Wealth  come  from  Land  ? 

That  all  wealth  comes  from  land  is  one  of  the  contentions 
of  the  land  taxers,  who  sav  that  evervthinsf  comes  from  the  land, 
and  the  answer  to  this  is  s'iven  bv  v^'hat  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Monev 
(a  Liberal)  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  wdien  he  stated  in 
reply  to  a  land  taxer  that : — 

"  The  root  fallacy  of  the  Hon.  Member^s  argument  iva^^ 

that  the  ivealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  came  from  the  land. 

When    the    United   Kingdom    depended   upon    land  for    its 

wealth  it  loas  a  poor  country .^  and  if  it  had  continued   to 

depend  upon  land  for  its  ivealth^  it  ivould  have  continued  to  be 

a  poor  country.''^ — "Times"  Report,  March  13th,  1913. 

The  extraordinary^  idea,  set  up  by  the   land  taxers,  is  that 

land  is  the  source  of  all  vs^ealth  and  that  it  is  to  be  taxed,  and  }et, 

forsooth,    when    you   so  tax  it,    and   tax    it   in  a   most  wasteful 

manner,  it  is  never  to  be  a  clog  u[)on  production.     This  idea  is 

only  worthy  of  the  Mad  Hatter. 

A  Memorial. 

A  memorial  was  presented  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  May 
18th,    1911,    by  the  land  confiscators   (calHug   themselves   latid 
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taxers),  and  in  Appendix  III.  is  given  the  names  o£  the  gentlemen 
who  signed  tliis  memorial.  The  names  o£  these  gentlemen  are 
given  in  order  that  the  reader  will  not  forget  who  they  were. 
Some,  it  will  be  noticed,  have  been  particulai-ly  distinguished  in 
their  endeavours  to  curtail  the  defensive  powers  o£  the  army  and 
navy,  and  others  have  distinguished  themselves  in  other  ways  as 
opposed  to  the  prosecution  of"  the  war. 

This  memorial  urged  the  "  Government  to  continue  and 
develop  the  policy  inaugurated  by  the  Budget  by"  :  — 

(1)  Making  land  values  available  for  public  needs  : 

(2)  Freeing  industry  from  monopoly  and  undue 
burdens  of  taxation  : 

(3)  Completing  the  policy  of  free  trade. 

Then  this  memorial  added: — 

We  ask  that  this  policv  may   be   carried  into  effect 

by- 

(a)  "  Hastening  the  completion  of  the  valuation  ol 
all  land,  apart  from  improvements,  provided  for  in  the 
Budget  of  1909-10  "  :     {See  Note  C.) 

(b)  "'  Making  that  valuation  accessible  to  the 
public  "  : 

(c)  "  Empowering  local  authorities  to  levy  rates  on 
the  basis  of  that  valuation,  to  be  applied  ":  — 

(1)  In  providing  a  National  Fund  to  be  allocated 
towards  the  cost  of  such  service  as  education,  poor 
relief,  main  roads,  asylums  and  police,  thereby 
reducing  the  local  rates  ; 

(2)  In  substitution  of  the  duties  on  tea,  sugar, 
cocoa,  &c. 

Wonderful  was  the  innocence  of  these  gentlemen  in  making 
the  request  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  should  allow  the  public 
to  have  access  to  the  valuations  (other  than  that  of  their 
own  particular  property).  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  any 
other  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  dreads,  it  is  that  these  valuations 
should   be  made  public  ;  he   would  never  consent  to  allow   the 

Note  C. — The  hastening  of  the   valuations  and    the   way  it   was   done  is 
referred  to  in  Chapter  V. 
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door  of  the  cupboard  contaiiiino-  these  skeletons  to  be  opened. 
Was  the  request,nfter  all  unlv  a  pretence  that  they  wanted  these 
valuations  made  public  ?  AVas  it  just  a  kind  of  confidence 
trick  ? 

I  would  only  be  too  glad  for  these  valuations  to  be  made 
public,  and  would  sincerely  urije  every  owner  or  tenant  to  make 
this  demand.  Nothin":  would  kill  the  valuation  so  quickly  as  a 
full  exposure.  No  sane  person  puts  the  slightest  reliance  on  the 
figures,  and  owners  have  much  to  gain  by  its  publicity,  as  well  as 
the  general  public,  and  especially  would  the  tenants  and  users  of 
land  benefit  by  the  exposure. 

"  Hasten  the  completion  of  the  valuation."  The  reader  can 
learn  in  another  chapter  how  the  so-called  valuation  has  been 
so  far  completed  by  a  process  of  sweated  labour,  goaded  on  by 
false  and  misleading  protnises  lo  the  staff  or  part  of  the  staff. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  atid  many  other  so-called  land  taxers 
condemn  the  increment  duty  and  the  reversion  duty,  and. 
indeed,  state  that  they  are  detrimental,  yet  it  appears  that  no 
voice  was  raised  at  the  meeting  against  these  taxes  when  this 
memorial  was  presented 

The  memorial  was  also  careful  to  say  that  the  valuation 
should  be  completed,  not  of  land  apart  fivm  improvements^  but 
only  apart  from  the  improvements  mentioned  in  the  Budget, 
thereby  proving  that  they  were  well  aware  that  it  was  not  a 
valuation  of  land  apart  from  improvements. 

In  order,  as  they  allege,  to  produce  food  cheaply,  the  hard- 
working cultivator  of  his  own  land  was  to  be  taxed  in  order  that 
the  highly-paid  professional  men  might  have  less  to  pay  in  rates 
for  their  chambers,  offices,  and  houses,  and  in  order  that  rich 
cocoa  manufacturers  and  others  might  be  eased  of  some  of  the 
rates  they  are  well  able  to  pay.     [See  Note  D.) 

As  the  value  of  land  Jised  for  food  production  is  enoi-mously 
high,  as  compared  with  buildings  used  by  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil,  it  will  easily  be  understood  how  monstrous  is  the  claim  set 
up  by  these  land  taxers.  They  would,  indeed,  tax  the  food  of 
the  people. 

Note   D. — Read   on    page    156   what   the   Liberal   M.P.,    Sir  L.   Chiozza 
Money,  stated. 
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Chapter  XXVIII. 

THE   DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN   THE   LAND   TAXER 
AND   THE    SINGLE   TAXER. 

'■'/  like  the  Walrus  host,"  said  Alice,  '"because  he  loas  a 
little  sorru  for  the  poor  oysters.''  '  He  ate  more  than  the 
Carpenter,  though,''  said  Txoeedledee.  '  You  see  he  held  his 
handkerchief  in  front,  so  that  the  Carpenter  couldn^t  count  how 
many  he  took.'' 

"'  That  icas  tncan,''  said  Alice  indignantly.  '  Then  I  like 
the  Carpenter  best  if  he  didti't  eat  so  many  as  the  Walrus.'' 
'  But  lie  ate  as  many  as  he  could  get^  said   Ticeedledum.^'' 

Lewis  Carroll. 

(THE  above  quotation  shows  exactly  the  difference  between  the 
so-called  land  taxer  and  the  single  taxer.      The  former,  for 

either  the  purpose  of  deception  or  because    he    is    ashamed   of 

himself,  would  hide  his  actions. 

But  what  do  the  land  taxers  themselves  say  is  the  difference? 

Mr.    Post  wrote  a   book   called    the  ''  Single   Tax,"  and  then  he 

issued  a  second  edition,  and  called  it  by  another  name. 

In   reviewing  this   book,  the   paper  called   "  Land  Values  " 

(the  organ  of  the  land  taxers)  stated  :  — 

"  Tlie  hook  in  its  new  and  revised  form  has  been  entitled 
'  The  Taxation  of  Larid  Values.'' 

"  Advocates  of  the  taxation  of  land  values  across  the 

Atlantic  are  often  amazed  at  the  expressed   Jtostility  to   the 

single  tax  of  some  British  iwliticians  who  are  known  to  favour 

a  much  more  thorough  apjdicaiion  of  .single  tax  principles  ilian 

has  ever  yet  been  adopted.'" — "Land  Values,"  Jime,  1913. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Lloyd  (Jeorge  made  a  great 

p(;int  of  saying  he  was  not  a  single  taxer.      He  is  only  a  land 

taxer ! 

Finding  that  the  public  were  understanding  too  much  about 
the  single  tax,  it  became  necessary  to  drop  tlie  name. 

There  may  be  another  reason,  viz.,  the  single  taxers  found 
out  that  if  they,  in  fact,  by  taxation  abolished  all  the  value  of  the 
land,  the  income  would  only  go  a  comparatively  small  way 
towards  the  payment  of  all  other  rates  and  taxes.  As  other  taxes 
would  have  to  be  paid,  they  could  not  call  it  a  single  tax. 
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Chapter   XXIX. 

LAND     TAXATION    AS    ADVOCATED    BY    THE    LATE 

HENRY    GEORGE. 

"  Commit 
The  oldest  of  sins  in  the  newest  of  waif  s.'' — "King   Henuy  IV." 

nnHE  reader  should  not  confuse  Mr.  Lloyd  George  with  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  George  who  died  in  1898.  The  latter  was  an 
American  gentleman,  with  what  mav  be  described  as  a  "bee  in  his 
bonnet"  ;  he  had  a  great  idea  of  doing  away  with  all  ownership  in 
land,  and  had  a  certain  faculty  for  plausible  writing,  as  is  shown 
by  his  work,  "  I'rogress  and  Poverty."  Mr.  Henry  George,  with 
soiuewhat  of  a  madman's  cunning,  at  once  perceived  that  he 
would  never  be  able  to  persuade  the  public  to  entertain  the  idea 
of  coniiscation,  therefore  he  proceeded  to  point  out  another  way 
of  carrvino;  out  the  idea  under  the  cloak  of  taxation,  which  can 
best  be  described  in  his  own  words,  elsewhere  referred  to  in  this 
book,  and  which  are  as  follows:  — 

"  We  may  safely  leave  them  the  shell,  if  we  take  the 
kernel — it  is  not  necessary  to  confiscate  land,  it  is   only 
necessary  to  confiscate  rent." 
The   late   Mr.   Henry   George   in  his   book,    "  Progress   and 
Poverty,"  starts  by  laying  down    certain  rules   or  canons   which 
are  desirable  iu  all  taxation,  and  then,  having  stated  what  is  true, 
he  proceeds  by  a  number  of  false   statements  to  argue  that  the 
so-called  land  taxation  or  confiscation  is  right. 
The  first  canon  states  : — 

"  That  it  hear  as  lightly  as  possible  on  production  so  as 
least  to  check  the  increase  of  the  general  fund  from  which, 
taxes  must  be  paid  and  the  community  maintained.^^ 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  so-called  land  taxation  or  land 
values  taxation  sins  against  this  canon  of  taxation.  It  does  not 
bear  as  lightly  as  possible  on  production  and  does  check  the 
increase  ot  the  general  fund. 

It  not  only  necessitates  an  army  of  officials,  which  is  waste 
of    the  general   fund   from    wliicli  the   country   obtains   revenue, 
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Ijut  it  throws   upon  owners  of  both  small  and  large   properties 
unnecessary    expense    and    waste,    and   it   has   checked    building, 
thereby  curtailing  the  employment  o£  labour. 
The  second  canon  is — 

'•  That  it  be  easily  and  cheaply  collected  and  fall  as 
directly  as  possible  upon  the  ultimate  payers  so  as  to  take 
from  the  people  a'i  little  as  iwssible  in  addition  to  ivhat  it 
yields  to  the  Government ^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  any  scheme  of"  taxation  which 
would  be  more  contrary  to  this  law  of  good  taxation  than  the 
scheme  set  up  by  the  "People's  i)udget "  (so-called),  or,  indeed, 
any  amendment  thereof. 

It  is  not  a  tax  easilv  or  cheaply  collected,  and  never  can  be. 

Jt  will  not  fall  as  directly  as  possible  on  the  ultimate  payer. 

It  will  not  take  from  the  people  as  little  as  possible  in 
addition  to  what  it  yields  or  ever  will  yield  to  the  (jovernment. 

The  third  canon  is — 

"  That  it  is  certain — .so  as  to  give  the  least  opportunity 
of  tyranny  and  corruption  on  the  part  of  officials,  and  the 
least  temj)tation  to  laiv  breaking  and  evasion  on  the  part  of 
the  tax-payer r 

The  onlv  thing  certain  up  to  the  present  is  the  impossibility 
for  Mr.  Llovd  Georoe  in  anv  one  vear  since  1909  to  sav  what  it 
will  bring  in.  Every  estimate  made  since  the  first  (in  1910)  has 
proved  entirely  wrong. 

As  to  opportunity  for  tyranny  and  corruption,  the  very  Act 
is  apparently  framed  so  that  tyranny  and  corruption  will  follow 
as  night  follows  the  daw 

iSothing  leads  so  much  to  evasion  as  the  injustice  of  taxation 
under  this  Act. 

The  fourth  canon  is — 

'•  That  it  bear  equally,  so  as  to  give  no  citizen  an 
advantage.,  or  put  any  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with 
others:' ' 

That  it  bkaij  equally. 

Never  in  one  sinirle  sentence  of  the  sliiihest  weight  has  anv 
supporter  of  this  so-called  land  taxation  ever  endeavoured  to  say 
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that  it  will  bear  equally  upon  all  men,  whether  they  are  owners 
of  land  or  owners  of  other  kinds  of  property.  The  advocates  of 
land  taxation  or  site  value  taxation  are  perfectly  well  aware  that 
it  is  not  a  tax  which  will  bear  equally  so  as  to  give  no  citizen  an 
advantage  or  to  put  any  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
others.  Indeed,  as  is  shown  herein  in  the  Ear  wicker  case,  it  is  a 
claim  aofainst  an  owner  where  land  has  not  increased  in  value  so 
that  it  may  relieve  a  future  owner  of  a  tax. 

The  so-called  land  taxation  is  a  cold-blooded  calculation 
based  on  the  ground  that  the  number  of  persons  owning  houses 
and  land  are  in  a  minority  as  compared  with  owners  of  different 
kinds  of  properties.  (It  is  "  Count  votes  and  tax  on  results 
thereof.") 

Mr.  Henry  George,  who  most  truly  and  correctly  enunciates 
the  before-mentioned  canons,  upon  which  to  base  fair  and  proper 
taxation,  shows  that  it  is  one  tiling  to  have  a  philosophical  mind, 
but  it  is  quite  another  matter  when,  after  having  enunciated  these 
very  excellent  canons  of  taxation,  he  proceeds  to  run  riot  in  the 
most  absurd  notions  of  raisino;  the  whole  of  the  revenue  of  a 
country  by  means  of  the  taxation  of  land  alone. 

When  Mr.  Henry  George  proceeds  from  theory  to  practice 
he  goes  all  astray.  As  a  sample  of  the  practical  ideas  set  up  by 
him,  the  foUowino:  should  be  noticed  : — 

"  A.  tax  on  economic  rent  or  land  values  would  not 
fall  on  all  land,  it  would  only  fall  on  valuable  land." 

This  idea  is  evidently  repudiated  by  his  follower,  Mr. 
Wedgwood,  who  said  : — 

"  He  was  particularly   anxious  that  agricultural  land 
should  not  be  exempted  in  any  wav." 

"  Times  ''  Report,  June  23rd,  1909. 

The  statement  that  the  tax  would  only  fall  on  valuable  land 
at  once  suggests  that  every  piece  of  land  wortli  over  £50  an  acre 
is  to  be  considered  valuable  land,  and  land  worth  only  £50  or 
less  is  not  to  be  taxed  ;  but  land  worth  less  than  £50  per  acre 
is  taxed. 

The  bait  held  out  to  the  owner  of  less  valuable  land  is  that 
he  will  benefit  by   the   heavy  taxation   of  high-priced  sites,  and 
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that   very    valuable    sites    (such   as   those   in   the  cities)   do   not 
sufficiently  contribute  to  expenditure. 

AVhere  sites  of  great  value  exist,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
value  of  the  land  in  such  cases,  compared  with  the  value  of  the 
buildings,  even  the  best  buildings,  is  a  high  proportion  of  the 
total,  and  that  the  rates  on  these  sites  are  verv  high.  How  is  it 
possible  to  equitably  adjust  future  taxation  to  relieve  cheap  or 
cheaper  land  in  the  country  by  taxing  these  city  sites;,  unless 
indeed  you  throw  a  greater  burden  of  rates  on  the  buildings  and 
improvements  in  these  cities  and  towns. 

In  these  cities  and  towns  the  hiirh  rates  on  valuable 
properties  now  go  to  help  the  rates  on  smaller  properties  in  such 
cities,  and  the  tenant  of  the  smaller  house  will  have  to  pav  more 
rates. 

If,  by  unfair  taxation  on  the  valuable  properties,  vou  reduce 
its  rateable  value,  then  again  will  the  small  property  suffer  by  a 
less  valuable  contribution  to  the  oeneral  rates,  thus  increasinof 
the  amount  payable  by  the  tenant  of  small  property. 

Result: — Increase  of  burdens  on  the  tenants  of  the  small 
houses. 

The  reader  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  inconsistencv  o 
Mr.  Henry  George's  statement  (on  page  120  of  ''  Progress  and 
Poverty ")  that  land  is  held  by  too  many  owners  for  them  to 
obtain  any  price  they  demand,  or  to  iix  the  prices  by  mere 
caprice  or  desire,  and  then,  in  direct  conti-adiction  to  his  own 
statement,  he  proceeds  to  say  that  there  is  a  monopoly  in  land. 

Mr.  Henry  George,  with  a  want  of  knowledge,  enunciated 
the  theory  that  the  owner  of  the  land  takes  what  he  wishes  and 
the  remainder  goes  to  the  reward  of  Capital  and  Labour.  This  is 
what  Mr.  Llo\d  George,  who  had  imbibed  the  idea,  in  his 
well-known  classical  language  referred  to  as  "  the  landowner 
taking  the  juciest  cut  of  all." 

Valuers  of  experience  know  that  this  is  the  very  reverse 
of  facts. 

Tlie  value  of  a  piece  of  building  land  is  onlv  what  remains 
after  satisfying  Capital  and  Labour.  A  builder  would  first  consider 
the  rent  or  rental  value,  and  on  that  he  would  ba>e  the  probable 
selling  value — say  this  comes  to  :i^2,()00.  Then  he  would  estimate 
the  cost  of  the  bidlding  he  proposed  to  erect  and  a  fair  profit  for 
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risk,  &c. — say  that  this  comes  to  £1,800.  Then  lie  would  l)ave 
the  value  of  the  land  (includino-  the  benefit  of  roads  as  pnid 
for  by  the  owner  of  the  land),  which  would  be  £'200.  It  is  not 
likely  he  would  pay  more.  And  should  the  owner  not  nccepi 
payment  on  this  basis,  then  the  builder  would  in  normal  times 
have  no  difficulty  in  tinding  plenty  of  other  land.  These  figures 
are  only  given  as  a  guide  to  enable  the  reader  more  easily  to 
follow  the  calculations. 

I  say  in  normal  times,  because  since  the  People's  Budget 
the  builders  have  found  that  the  value  of  property  has  so 
depreciated  that  it  does  not  pay  to  build.  Following  out  the 
before-mentioned  figures,  it  will  he  seen  that  if  the  selling  value 
is  reduced  from  £2,<'00  to  £1,500,  it  is  not  likely  a  builder  will 
■spend  £1.800  in  erecting  a  house  or  factory. 

Mr.  Henry  George,  the  American,  held  a  meeting  at  Forfar, 
and  after  he  had  made  his  oration,  he  invited  questions.  An  old 
farmer  rose  and  said: — 

'•  Ye'll  have  land  o'  yer  ain,  Maister  George  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed.*'  w^as  the  reply.   "  I  am  not  a  landlord." 

"  Ye'll  be  a  tenant  o'  land,  Maister  George  ?  " 

"  Not  I!      I  am  no  man's  tenant." 

"  Ye'll  be  an  agent  for  land,  Maister  George?     Ye'll 
manage  it  for  someone  else  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.      I  am  not  an  at>;ent,  I  have  nothino:  to 
do  with  land." 

'•  I  thocht  so,"  said  the  questioner,  as  he  resumed  his 
seat. 

General  Note. — The  pages  mentioned  in  "Progress  and  Poverty"  are 
those  in  The  Every  Man  Library  Edition,  published  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent 
iind  Sons. 
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Chapter   XXX. 

THE   GREAT    SNARK    HUNT  ; 

on. 

FINDING  THE   UNIMPROVED    VALUE    OF   LAND. 

"  Thei/  sought  it.  with  thimbles,  they  nought  it  with  care, 
They  pursued  it  icith  forks  and  hopeT — Lewis  Carrol. 

^'^HE  great  claim  set  up  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  followers 
■^  to  find  the  "unhiiproved"  value  of  land  is  exactly  like  the 
Snark  Hunt. 

The  hunters  may  be  described  as  being  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  deceivers  and  the  deceived  ;  the  deceived  rushing  on 
with  enthusiastic  zeal,  combined  with  pure  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  Snark  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  hunting,  with 
the  deceivers  ever  and  anon  cheering  them  on,  but  secretly 
trailinsf  across  their  track  from  titrie  to  time  red  herrini's. 

it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  deceivers  know 
perfectly  well,  and  do  in  fact  admit  that,  as  has  been  shown,  it  is 
a  practical  impossibility  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  true  estimate 
of  the  bare  site  value  of  land,  and,  consequently,  it  will  be 
im{)0ssible  to  tax  a  value  which  caimot  ever  be  ascertained,  and, 
in  fact,  value  which  the  deceivers  never  intended  to  ascertain, 
and  most  certainly  do  not  do  so  by  the  so-called  People's  IJudget. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  only  thing  which  has  been 
evolved  from  the  complicated  and  absurd  basis  of  calculation 
set  up  by  the  Act  is  (wliat  is  called)  a  ''Minus  (Quantity  .*>ite 
Value,"  which  means  that  the  value  of  the  land  is,  in  these  cases, 
less  than  nothing,  and  that  its  ownership  is  a  liability.  {See 
Note  A.) 

Note  A. — This  absurdity  arises  from  an  attempt  to  make  a  valuation  on 
two  different  grounds  at  the  same  time.  Tliey  try  to  valtie  property  vacant 
and  free  from  any  contract  and  conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  incorporate  the 
conditions.  It  is  like  sayinj^r  that  because  a  man  agrees  to  buy  a  two-shilling 
piece  for  half-a-crown,  it  makes  the  value  of  the  two  shillings  uot  only  less 
than  nothing,  but  minus  sixpence.  The  agreement  to  pay  two  shilliugs  for 
half-a-crown  never  alters  the  value  of  the  two  shillings. 
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Then  we  ha\'e  another  beautiful  result  which  will  be  brought 
about  by  this  Act,  viz.,  that  in  certain  cases  an  owner  will  be 
liable  for  so-called  increment  duty  if  his  house  be  burnt  down. 

Eventually  the  state  of  the  land  taxer  will  be  well  described 
in  the  words  of  the  late  Lewis  Carroll : — 

'■  in  the  midst  of  the  word  he  was  trying  to  saj/, 
In  the  midst  of  his  laughter  and  glee, 
He  had  softly  and  suddenly  vanished  away 
For  the  Snark  ivas  a  Boojum,  you  see^ 
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Chapter    XXXI. 

BOOJUMS. 

Puke  Budget  Breed  ;    Pedigrees  Guaranteed  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George. 


Finding   the    Value  of   the    Freehold   whf:x    a    Lease    or 

OTHER    InTERKST    IN    A    PROPERTY    HAS    BEEN    SoLD. 

npHE  Act  sets  out  that  the  value  of  the  freehold  (called  by 
-*-  lawyers  "  the  fee  simple  ")  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  the  consideration  paid  for  the  lease  or  other  interest  sold. 

What  does  this  mean  ?  It  is  as  if  you  had  to  value  a  cart 
on  the  basis  of  the  sum  obtained  for  one  of  its  wheels.  It  is  as  if 
a  motor  car  had  to  be  valued  on  the  basis  of  the  sum  obtained  for 
a  half-used  tyre  you  had  sold  to  obli<jfe  a  friend. 

Every  lease  which  w^as  orig-inaliy  granted  for  14  years  or 
more  will,  when  sold,  be  the  occasion  for  a  valuation  on  this 
basis,  if  only  a  day  be  unexpired,  and,  in  a  previous  chapter,  it 
has  been  explained  the  way  the  lease  has  to  be  taxed  after  the 
value  of  the  freeiiold  has  been  ascertained;  but  the  value  of  the 
freehold  has  first  to  be  ascertained,  and  this  is  the  way  it  is 
supposed  to  be  done. 

How  a  reliable  basis  or,  indeed,  any  basis  can  be  set  up  for 
such  a  calculation  passes  the  wit  of  every  survej'or  who  has  any 
practical  knowledge,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  it  offers  a 
grand  opportunity  for  the  bureaucratic  spirit  to  revel  in. 

Jn  the  case  of  a  lease  of  no  real  value,  but  which  the  purchaser 
desires  to  acquire,  it  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding,  and  he 
might  pay  to  the  tenant  £100  for  surrender  of  the  lease,  having  onlv 
six  montlis  to  run  (at  £100  per  annum  rental).  The  presumed 
way  tlie  Government  valuers  would  proceed  in  such  a  case  would 
be  to  take  the  property  as  worth  £200  per  annum  more  tlian  it  was 
in  fact  worth,  and  then  value  the  freehold  on  such  a  basis.  The 
result  of  this  would  be  that  at,  say,  20  years'  purchase,  the  value 
of  the  freehold  might  be  taken  at  £6,000  instead  of  £2,000.  If 
the  procedure  of  obtaining  the  value  on  the  basis  of  the  price  paid 
for  the  lease  does  not  mean  this,  what  on  earth  does  it  mean? 
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The  before-mentioned  case  is  comparatively  simple,  but  what 
about  miiny  other  cases  which  will  be  sure  to  arise?  Where 
there  ai-e  two  owners  o£  one  house,  the  undivided  moiety  of 
a  house  is  certainly  not  exactly  equal  to  half  the  value  of  the 
house  ;  but  there  are  cases  where,  for  certain  reasons,  one  owner 
might  be  prepared  to  give  to  the  other  owner  more  than  half  the 
total  value.  Another  buyer  would  most  probably  only  give  less 
than  half  the  value  of  the  whole.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that 
the  value  of  the  house,  as  a  whole,  can  be  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  the  price  paid  for  an  undivided  part. 

A  district  valuer,  however,  has  proceeded  to  value  the  whole 
of  some  houses  under  the  Act,  and  has  taken  the  value  of  the 
whole  as  three  times  the  value  of  a  third  share! ! ! 

There  are  many  instances  where  purchasers,  in  order  to 
obtain  vacant  possession  of  premises,  would  pay  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  more  than  the  same  may  be  said  to  be  worth  in 
one  vvay,  but  they  would  not,  if  they  had  to  buy  the  freehold, 
give  more  than  the  same  extra  sum;  indeed,  it  might  be  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  larger  amount  <jf  casli  required  for  such  a 
purchase,  the  freehold  could  not  be  bought,  as  the  buyer  could  not 
spare  so  much  capital  out  of  his  business. 

The  land  taxer  would  state  that  the  man  who  obtained  any 
sum  which  he  would  call  an  extra  sum,  or  a  fortuitous  windfall, 
for  his  lease  ought  to  pay  a  tax  ;  but  even,  if  so,  some  intelligent 
basis  must  be  devised,  and  if,  as  I  contend,  there  can  be  no 
intelligent  basis  for  these  absurd  ideas,  then  the  sooner  this 
madness  be  dropped  the  better. 

If  an  owner  sells  a  lease  of  90  j'ears,  then  the  freehold  is  to 
be  valued  on  the  basis  of  the  price  obtained,  but  the  mathematical 
tables  give  the  difference  between  a  freehold  and  a  90  years'  lease 
(on  the  5  per  cent,  tables)  as  a  quarter  of  a  year's  purchase.  Thus 
the  lease  for  90  years  at  a  peppercorn  of  a  property  worth  £lO0 
per  aimum  is  £1,975,  and  the  value  of  the  freehold  is  £2,U00. 
But  who  is  there  who  would  dare  to  state  that  the  value  of  the 
freehold  was  only  worth  £25  more  than  the  90  years'  lease  ?  This, 
however,  is  what  the  calculations  (setup  by  the  Finance  Act)  do. 

We  may  hear  that  the  chief  valuer  will  repl}^  that,  in  order 
to  carry  out  this  section  of  the  Act,  a  different  rate  of  interest 
would  be  adopted  for  the  leasehold  as  compared  with  the  freehold 
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value,  l^ut  this  is  not  calculating  the  value  of  the  freeliold  on  a 
basis  of  the  price  obtained  for  the  leasehold.  If,  however,  this 
contention  of  different  rates  of  interest  be  adopted,  then  it  at  once 
opens  the  door  to  all  sorts  of  claims  by  the  bureaucratic  authorities, 
and  plenty  of  scope  for  the  uncertainty,  if  not  the  tyranny,  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  says  every  business  man  dreads. 

Arriving  at  what  Land  Taxers  call  Bare  Sitk  Value. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  what  the  land  taxers  call  bare  site 
value,  the  Act  provides  for  the  deduction  of  amounts  for  various 
items.  It  is  supposed  that  an  owner  can  understand  what  these 
mean,  and  would  claim  them,  but  the  Act  carefully  restricts  him 
to  the  period  of  60  days,  and  if  he  fail  to  understand  and  claim 
them,  so  much  the  worse  for  him.  Some  of  these  deductions  can 
be  shortly  referred  to. 

Land  Tax. — All  land  was  subject  to  an  old  tax,  usually 
known  as  Land  Tax — {see  Note  A) — which  still  exists  on  some 
property,  but  has  been  redeemed  by  present  or  previous  owners 
in  many  cases. 

The  money  paid  in  redeeming  this  tax,  or  the  estimated 
amount  which  would  be  payable  to  redeem  it,  is  an  item  which 
the  owner  can  claim  to  have  deducted  in  arriving  at  what  is  called 
the  assessable  site  value  of  the  land. 

The  amount  can,  of  course,  be  easily  given  where  the  tax  has 
not  been  redeemed,  or  where  it  has  been  redeemed  by  a  previous 
owner  and  the  records  kept.  The  amount  is,  however,  not  to  be 
at  all  easily  ascertained  Avhere  the  tax  has  been  redeemed  years 
ago  and  had  been  redeemed  on  more  property  at  the  same  time. 
The  tax  Avas  never  fixed  on  the  value  of  the  land  only,  but  on  the 
value  of  the  land  and  buildings,  and  in  order  to  ]3roperly  apportion 
the  amount  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  buildings  were  on  the 
land  perhaps  over  a  hundred  years  back.  It  might  have  been  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  tax  was  on  one-tenth  of  the  property. 

There  is  also  the  difficultv  that  where  the  tax  has  been 
redeemed  by  an  owner  generations  back,  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
the  certificate  or  evidence,  and  there  are  no  records  at  Somerset 

Note  A. — This  tax  was  iraposeil  originally  on  both  land  and  biiilding.<:, 
al.so  on  personal  property,  &t'.  The  personal  property  afterwards  escaped  this 
taxation. 

K  2 
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House  wliicli  go  back  to  the  first  redemptions,  added  to  which 
it  is  very  often  impossible  to  use  the  records  unless  the  present 
owner  knows  the  name  ot"  the  previous  owner  who  redeemed  tlie 
tax.  The  Commissioners  ask  for  the  particulars  of  the  certificate 
of  redemption  and  take  full  advantage  of  the  "Prove  to  the 
Commissioners  "  clause. 

Here  are  three  facts — (1)  that  the  tax  M'as  never  a  land 
tax  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ;  (2)  that  it  cannot  be 
properly  apportioned  ;  and  (3)  that  in  those  cases  where  it  cannot 
be  proved  an  injustice  will  result. 

Tithes  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  land  tax,  and  here, 
almost  exactly,  the  same  remarks  can  be  made,  except  that  tithes 
were  on  the  land  and  did  not  include  the  buihling's. 

But  so  little  did  the  orioinator  of  this  Act  understand  about 
land  and  its  incidences,  that  he  has  treated  both  land  tax  and 
tithe  in  the  same  way  ;  they  are  totally  different,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  tithe-owners  pay  rates.  It  would  be  curious 
to  know  bv  what  aro-nment  the  orio-inator  arrived  at  the  basis  of 
this  deduction  to  claim  that  it  brought  about  the  bare  value  of 
the  land. 

The  deduction  for  a  rent-charo-e  is  also  amusins;,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  fact.  An  owner  who  left  a  property  to 
one  son  and  charged  it  with  a  rent-charge  of  £20  per  annum  to 
his  daughter.  In  the  valuation,  as  set  up  by  this  Act,  the  capital 
value  of  this  rent-charoe  would  be  dedticted,  and  assuminor  £500 
as  the  value  of  the  rent-charge,  it  would  reduce  the  value  of 
the  site  by  £500.  If  the  owner,  wlien  he  died,  had  left  the 
propertv  to  his  son  subject  to  a  mortgage  charge  in  favour  of  his 
daughter,  then  no  deduction  would  be  made  in  arriving  at  the  site 
value,  even  if  the  mortgage  charge  still  existed  on  the  property. 

This  is  the  valuation  which  the  land  taxers  call  "arriving  at 
the  bare  value  of  the  land." 

A  copyholder  is  allowed  to  deduct,  in  order  to  find  the  site 
value  of  ills  land,  the  amount  that  will  be  necessary  to  pay,  or 
which  has  been  paid,  to  tlie  lord  of  the  manor  to  enfranchise  the 
property.  The  originator  of  the  Act,  to  arrive  at  site  value  of 
the  land,  did  not  understand  that  the  lord  of  the  manor,  in  most 
cases,  is  entitled  to  have  the  value  of  the  buildings  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  cost  of  enfranchisement. 
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This  (ledLiction  is  made  froiii  what  is  called  the  gross  value, 
and  it  may  be  said  tliat  it  is  not  deducted  from  the  value  of  the 
land  only;  but  the  way  in  which  this  form  of  calculation  by 
deduction  works  clearly  shows  that  it  is,  in  fact,  deducted  in  full 
from  the  land  value  alone. 

In  houses  where  there  are  part\'-walls  it  is  presumed  that  the 
land  be  valued  as  if  no  buildings  were  standing  on  it.  To  properly 
assume  this  it  is  necessary  to  imagine  that  the  next-door  house 
has  fallen  down  in  consequence  of  your  taking  away  half  of  the 
partv-wall  to  Avhich  your  neighbour  had  a  right  of  user. 

There  are  mo.ny  easements,  such  as  rights-of-light,  rights-o£- 
wav.  and  other  matters,  which  can,  in  fact,  never  be  in  any  way 
accurately  v;ilued  or  even  estimated  ;  indeed,  this  is  acknowledged 
by  the  Government  valuers,  as  they  do  not  value  the  property  first 
as  if  there  were  no  easements,  but  often  value  the  property  as  it 
is,  then  they  add  a  sum  for  easements,  and  afterwards  take  off  the 
same  amount,  and  they  adopt  the  same  procedure  in  cases  of  some 
other  deductions.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  as  the  Government 
do  not  attempt  to  work  their  own  Act,  they  admit  it  to  be 
unworkable,  and  are  trying  to  botch  it  up  somehow. 

How  can  a  Government  expect  the  people  to  act  according  to 
the  law  if  they  themselves  set  the  example  of  breaking  it  ? 

One  of  the  most  amusing  forms  of  deduction  is  that  for  a 
right-of-way  which  will,  in  some  cases,  work  out  that  if  an  owner 
has  his  house  burnt  down  he  may  have  a  heavy  increment  tax 
to  pay. 

Growing  fences  dividing  two  fields  are  not  part  of  the  land; 
but  a  stone  wall  or  any  fence  not  being  a  growing  fence  is  part 
of  the  land,  and  so  are  dvkes,  &c. 

I  do  not  give  all  the  items  of  deduction  or  all  the  absurdities, 
as  it  would  take  too  much  space. 

The  fact  that  the  Act  sets  out  that  if  deductions  are  not 
claimed  in  the  original  valuation,  they  can  never  afterwards  be 
claimed,  not  only  goes  to  prove  what  I  have  said  about  the  original 
ideas  of  the  authors  of  this  Act,  but  will  hereafter  be  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  transfer  of  land,  causing  difficulties  and  trouble 
immeasurable.  Purchasers  will  naturally  want  to  know  all  about 
these  deductions  to  be  sure  that  they  will  not  be  unfairly  taxed 
Where  will  it  all  end  ? 
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Chapter  XXXIL 
SOME    OF    MR.    LLOYD    GEORGE'S    IDEAS. 

"  Renicmhrr,  irlirrr  jitdqniciif  is  irrnk  jwcjudice  is  strong ^ 

Kane  O'Hara. 

1\/f It.  LLOYD  GEORGE'S  matliematical  attainments  as  revealed 
by  the  Finance  Act,  1909-10,  have  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Mock-Turtle's  arithmetic,  which  comprised — • 

Ambition 

Distraction 

Uglifi cation  and  Derision. 
It  is   well   known  that  ambition   was  the   original  cause  of   the 
Act,  but  after  ])assing  through  the  various  stages  it  is  arriving 
at  the  final — derision. 

When  introducing  these  ideas  it  was  ever  the  wicked  didce 
and  rich  nobleman  who  were  to  be  punished  ;  placards  of  noble- 
men, supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  semi-intoxication,  with  coronets 
falling  off  their  heads,  were  displayed  throughout  the  breadth  of 
the  land,  in  order  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people  and  create 
prejudice  and  class  hatred.  Hut  what  did  Mr.  Lloyd  George  say  in 
the  House  of  Conunons  ?      He  said  : — 

"  Take  a?ii/  p'(/ures,  hut  not  millions,  because  that  looked 
as  if  you  ivere  taxing  millionaires,  and  any  scheme  based  on 
taxing  millionaires  must  fail ^ 

When  advocating  what  is  now  called  the  undeveloped  land 
tax,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  always  and  exclusively  dwelt  on  this  as  the 
taxation  of  building  land  only.  The  public  naturally  understood 
this  to  mean  the  taxation  of  land  immediately  required  for 
buildings,  and  this  meaning  is  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  he 
dwelt  so  strongly  and  only  on  the  iniquity  ot  holding  up  (as  he 
said)  land  required  for  building.  Land  not  required  for  building 
would  hurt  no  one  by  being  held  and  not  offered  for  building. 

Can  auAone  mention  one  single  speech  of  this  Right  Hon. 
gentleman    in   which    he  ever    explained   (when  advocating    this 
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Budget)  it  was  not  only  buildina;  land  that  was  to  be  taxed,  but 
also  land  which  would  not  in  all  probability  ever  be  required  for 
buildinsf?  Did  he  ever  state  it  was  land  which  his  vahiers  could 
rightly  or  wrongly  claim  had  some  value  (however  small)  beyond 
its  bare  value  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  land,  moreover,, 
witliout  any  prospect  of  ever  being  reipiired  for  building? 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  anyone  that  the  Government  valuers 
would  draw  an  imaginary  line  cutting  off  the  front  part  of  a  field 
and  then  claim  that  this  front  part  had  a  greater  value  than  its 
value  for  agriculture,  the  whole  of  the  held  having  (taken  as  a 
whole)  so  little  value  that  no  such  claim  could  even  be  made  by  a 
Government  valuer?  If  the  whole  of  the  field  could  be  taxed,  then 
why  draw  the  imaginary  line? 

The  following  is  what  Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated  when  he 
spoke  upon  the  subject  on  A})ril  29th,  1909  : — 

"  The  oivner  of  valuable  land  which  was  required,  or 
likely  in  the  near  future  to  be  required,  for  building  /mrposes, 
lolio  contents  himself  ivilh  an  income  therefrom  ivholly  incom- 
mensurate with  die  cafdtal  value  of  die  land  in  die  hope  of 
7'ecou/nng  himself  idiimately  in  the  shape  of  an  incre'ised  price, 
is  in  a  similar  position  to  the  investor  in  securities  tvlio  re- 
invests the  greater  part  of  his  dividends;  bat  while  the  latter  is 
required  to  j)ay  income  tax  both  upon  the  portion  of  the  dividends 
enjoyed  and  also  upon  die  portion  reinvested,  the  former  escapes 
taxation  upon  las  accumulating  capital  altoqedier,  and  this 
although  tlie  latter  by  his  self-denial  is  ina  easing  the  wealth 
of  til e  community ;  ivhile  tlie  former,  by  ivithholding  from  the 
market  land  which  is  required  for  housing  or  industry,  is 
creating  a  speculative  inflation  of  indues  which  is  social  I  y 
mischievous.'' —-''The  Times."  April '30th,  1909. 

Read  also  what  he  said  on  July  loth,  1909: — 

"  The  land  would  not  be  liable  to  any  tax.  It  would  only 
be  liable  to  it  in  the  case  of  a  town  sjvitiging  up  in  die  neigh- 
bourhood and  the  land  suddenly  becoming  vkky  valuai{LE  as 

BUILDING  LAND."— "Times"  Report,  July  1  Itli,  1909. 

As  usual  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  we  have  here  a  misleading 
comparison.  To  compare  the  two  investments  properly,  the  case 
of  an  investor  in   shares  paying   no  dividend  should  have  been 
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taken,  and  tlien  it  would  have  been  seen  that  the  investor  in 
shares  paying  no  dividend,  but  which  increased  in  value  (a» 
dividend  prospects  increased),  did  not  pay  any  income  tax, 
althouah  his  capital  might  be  increasing  in  just  the  same  way 
as  the  investor  in  land,  but  with  this  difference  that  his  capital 
might  probably  increase  at  a  greater  rate. 

Mr.  Idoyd  George  cannot  claim  that  he  was  entirelv  ignorant 
of  the  injury  he  was  inflicting  on  the  small  owners,  who  comprise 
a  vast  number  of  thrifty  and  hard-working  people.  It  may, 
however,  be  that  he  was  unaware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  injury 
that  would  follow.      He  said  : — 

"  He  agreed  that  there  was  very  Utile  money  in  it,  and  it 
iDoidd  create  a  great  deal  of  bother  to  the  small  owners 

"  Times  "  Report,  July  1  4tli,  1909. 

The  Building  Tkade. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated  : — 

"  Before  the  Budget  luas  hrougJit  in,  there  ivas  no  douht 

the  building    trade   vxis   in    a    very    bad    loay  ;    things  have 

improved  ever  6'mc^."—'- Times  "  Report,  November  22nd,  1910. 

Compare  this  with   the  following  extract  from  the   "  Daily 

Telegraph  "  of  a  few  days  previous,  viz.,  November  17th,  1910  : — 

'"  Judge  Edge  said  to  a  Plaintiff  in  the  Clerhenwell 
County  Court  yesterday : — '  This  is  about  the  luorst  time  of 
year  that  you  could  ask  fo)'  an  order  against  a  master  builder. 
Not  ord.y  is  it  the  worst  time  of  year ^  but  we  hear  that  building 
woih  is  stopped  by  rea.soji  of  Form  IV.  I  daresay  you 
imderstand  what  1  mean.  There  is  a  complaint  all  over  the 
country  that  it  has  been  a  great  biota  to  the  building  trade.  I 
have  men  coining  here  on  Judgment  Summons  days  and  telling 
me  they  are  in  the  building  trade ;  that  they  are  out  ofivork 
and  cannot  pay.     I  liear  it  again  ami  again.^  " 

His  statements  as  to  the  verv  bad  state  of  the  buildinsf  trade 
prior  to  the  Budget  are  certainly  not  borne  out  by  the  experience 
of  surveyors.  AVliatever  the  state  was  then,  it  cannot  be  disputed 
that  it  has  since  been  very  nuich  worse. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  was,  however,  contradicted  by  the  "  Board  of 
Trade  Gazette"  for  Octobei-,  1910,  wdiich  pointed  out  that  there 
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was   a   total   decrease    in  the   cost    of    buildino-s,  amountino-   to 
£685,876,  or  17  per   cent.,  for  the  quarter  endin<>^   September, 
1910,  compared  witli  the  same  quarter  in  the  previous  year. 
He  stated,  on  November  21st,  1910: — 

"  TJie  Bud(jef  passed  six  months  ago.  It  has  bee?i  a  great 
financial  success^  and  after  all  that  is  the  first  test  of  a  Budget. 
It  must  bring  in  money,  and  if  it  does  not,  it  is  a  failure  as  a 

Budget.''— ''Times''  Report,  November  22iid,  1910. 
Then  ao-ain  he  said  : — 

o 

^'  All  the  taxes  are  coming  in."" 

'■'All  the  estimates  have  been  justified''' 

"Times  "  Report,  November  22nd,  1910. 

Who  is  there  that  can  now  beheve  what  he  said  ?  Who  can 
say  that  all  the  estimates  were  justified  or  that  the  Budo-et  has 
been  a  financial  success  ? 

Here  is  another  quotation  from  this  politician  : — 

'•  You  have  therefore  to  ivait,  not  merely  till  the  value  of 

the  land  groivs,  and  it  is  growing  rapidly  in  sjnte  of  the  land 

taxes."— ''Times  "  Report,  April  3rd,  1912. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  that  while  the  grass  grows  the  steed 

starves.      But  note  the  fact  that  the  land  taxes  were  to  prevent 

the  holding  up  of  land,  and  were  to  make  it  cheaper  to  the  buyer, 

and  thus  benefit  the  man  who  wanted  to  acquire  land  for  use. 

Mr.  Llovd  Georije  is  a  gentleman  who  likes  to  be  able  to 
argue  both  ways. 

This  Right  Hon.  gentleman  stated  that  land  would  be  valued 
without  '"a  structure"  on  and  has  since  defended  the  valuations, 
which  include  stone  walls  and  other  things  as  being  part  of  the 
land,  The  Act  does  not  say  ''  structures  "  are  to  be  excluded  from 
the  value  of  the  land,  but  "  buildings."  Only  structui-es  are  deduc- 
ted if  used  in  connection  with  the  building — quite  a  different  thing. 
There  is  not  space  for  more  (piotations,  and  this  part  of  the 
chapter  must  be  concluded  with  the  following  extract  from  one 
of  his  speeches:  — 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  J  challenge  any  man  ivho 
looks  into  the  facts  to  deny :  as  a  financial  instrument^  it  has 
been  a  complete  success.  After  all,  the  main  object  of  the 
Budget  is  to  raise  money ." —"Times''  "Rei^ovt,  February  oth,  1912. 
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Can  any  person  who  looks  into  the  matter  with  a  mind  free 
from  party  prejudice  dispute  that  as  a  financial  instrument  the 
Budget  has  been  a  complete  failure  ?  And  can  any  man  deny  that, 
although  tlie  main  object  of  a  Budget  is  to  raise  money,  it  should 
do  so  on  an  equitable  basis  ?  Furtlier,  money  should  not  be  raised 
in  a  way  that  extracts  immeasurably  more  from  the  payer  than 
can  be  received  by  the  Treasury. 


The  Trader  and  the  Landlord. 
The  following  is  another  quotation  :  — 

"  The  trader  may  have  another  trader  established  ne.xt 

door    to    him    and   ivho   may    take    away    the   whole   of  his 

business.     The  more  competition  the  trader  has,  the  ivorse  it 

is  for  him.;  but  the  more  competition  there  is.,  the  better  for  the 

land loirl.''— ''Times''  Report,  November  5th,  1909. 

Did  ever  any  man  who  was  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

or,  indeed,  any  man  with  the  slightest  claim  to  business  ability  or 

common  sense,  utter  a  more  absurd  statement  than  this  ?    Whoever 

heard  of  a  landlord  who  wanted  his  tenant  to  be  ruined?     How 

w^ould  such  a  landlord  expect  to  obtain  his  rent  ? 

Hkar  This  all  yp:   Small  Property  Owners. 

"  If  the  owner  made  a  ndstake,  of  course  he  had  got  to 
suffer."—''  Times  "  Report,  June  22ik1,  1909. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  the  matter  of  equity 
and  justice.     If  you  make  a  mistake,  he  will  take  every  advantage 
thereof. 

It  can  be  scarcely  conceived  that  any  responsible  politician 
would  set  up  such  a  claim..     Can  it  be  said  to  be  moral  ? 

Note. — Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated  "agricultural  land  would  be  valued 
Avithout  a  structure  upon  it  aud  without  taking  into  account  the  site  vahie  of 
any  permanent  improvement.  The  whole  of  the  permanent  improvements — 
the  hedges,  drains  and  roads  and  all  improvements  effected  on  a  farm — would 
not  be  included  in  the  site  value.  When  they  came  to  increment  they  deducted 
the  whole  of  those  improvements  which  in  many  cases  amounted  to  40,  50,  60 
or  even  70  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  farm."  The  Act  does  not  do  what 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  said.  This  quotation,  however,  shows  the  idea  of  taxing 
food-producing  land,  and  is  contrary  to  his  other  statements  about  there  being 
no  increment  dutv  on  agricultural  laud. 
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Chapter   XXXIII. 

LAND  TAXEHS  AND  FREE  TRADE. 

TT  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  book  to  in  any  way  enter  into  bi 
controversy  relating  to  eitlier  Free  Trade  or  Tariff  Reform, 
but  it  is  well  to  point  out  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
land  taxers  evidently  think  that  it  is  necessar}-  to  advocate  land 
taxation  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  or  backing  up  the  doctrine 
of  Free  Trade.  It  certainly  is  clear  that  they  are  doing  a  great 
disservice  to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  by  advertising  the  fact  that, 
in  their  views,  the  very  rotten  system  of  land  taxation  is  necessary 
to  support  the  views  of  Free  Traders. 

In  the  November,  1915,  number  of  the  organ  of  the  Society 
for  the  Taxation  of  Ground  Values,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
question  of  Free  Trade  is  claimed  to  depend  on  the  doctrine  of 
taxation  of  so-called  land  values. 

Mr.  Outhwaite,  speaking  in  February,  1910,  is  reported  by 
the  "  Daily  News  "  to  have  said:  ''  The  Home  Counties  are  lost, 
and  he  was  confident  can  never  be  won  back  till  the  cause  of  Free 
Trade  be  allied  with  that  of  ijenuine  land  reform,"  meanino^ 
])resumably  thereby  that  this  so-called  land  taxation  was  to 
bolster  up  the  cause  of  Free  Trade.  What  genuine  Free  Traders 
think  of  this  can  only  be  left  to  the  imagination  up  to  the  present 
time. 

The  following  are  some  extracts  from  a  paper  called  ''  Land 
\  alues  "  (June  number,  1913)  : — 

'•  Judged  by  its  results  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue, 
the  Increment  Tax  mav  be  lauo-hed  out  of  court,  and  the 
taxation  of  land  values  would  also  be  laughed  out  of 
court  if  the  public  were  led  to  believe  that  the  taxation 
of  land  values  is  in  any  wny  to  be  associated  with 
increment  taxation." 

Presumably  it  is  to  be  associated  in  their  minds  with  Free 
Trade,  aud  that  Free  Trade  is  a  doctrine  which  is  impossible  to 
support  without  so-called  hind  taxation. 
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Please  understand  these  remarks  are  not  intended  in  anyway 
to  reflect  upon  the  merits  o£  either  Free  Trade  or  Tariff  lieform, 
bat  to  point  out  to  Free  Traders  the  contentions  set  up  by  the  so- 
called  land  taxers. 

It  is,  of  course,  open  to  consideration  that  the  true  facts  are 
that  the  so-called  land  taxers  think  that  the  only  way  to  push 
forward  their  absurd  ideas  is  to  hang  on  to  the  tail  of  Free  Trade. 

The  late  Mr.  Fels  wrote  thus  :  "  What  mves  the  land  its  value 
is  the  presence  of  the  population,"  and  my  reply  was  :  "  What  gives 
value  to  his  imported  soap  ?  The  presence  of  the  population." 
His  argument  was  clear.  He  dreaded  taxation  o£  his  soap  and 
wanted  the  land  taxed.  That  is  the  only  view  which  would  appeal 
to  a  business  man,  on  the  basis  of  his  contentions.  The  man  who 
makes  his  profits  in  this  country  by  importing  his  goods  could  not 
make  his  23rofits  if  the  people  were  not  here.  So,  by  this  argument 
of  the  land  taxer,  this  importer  of  foreign-made  goods  should  be 
taxed. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  put  the  matter  in  a  different  way. 
He  stated  : — 

"  Let  me  show  the  readers  in  concrete  what  the  thing 
means.  In  a  certain  town  are  two  or  three  bio*  factories 
which  carry  on  the  chief  industries  of  the  town.  The  chief 
incomes  in  the  town  are  drawn  by  the  big  capitalists  who 
carry  on  these  industries.  The  land-values  group  are 
actually  seeking  to  excuse  these  capitalists  from  all  contri- 
bution towards  local  rates  except  in  respect  of  the  tiny 
bits  of  land  upon  which  they  carry  on  their  industries. 
That  is  to  say,  the  richest  people  in  the  place,  those  best 
able  to  contribute  to  local  taxation,  would  be  almost 
entirely  excused  from  taxation." 
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Chapter  XXXIY. 
CONTRARY    TO   THE    CONSTITUTION. 

TN  order  to  keep  control  in  the  hands  of  the  people  through 
their  representatives,  it  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
necessary  safeguards  that  only  the  money  needed  to  meet  the 
expenditure  for  one  year  sliould  be  raised  and  that  every  year 
sliould  be  treated  separately. 

It  was  again  and  again  claimed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
his  supporters  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  no  right  to  veto  or 
interfere  with  the  Finance  Act,  1909-10,  on  the  ground  that  the 
raising  of  revenue  was  only  within  the  province  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  that  the  Lords  had  no  right  to  alter  the  decision 
of  the  people's  representatives. 

No  word,  however,  did  they  utter  in  order  to  explain  that 
the  Finance  Act  was  a  breach  of  one  of  the  most  cherished  rights 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  withhold  supplies  for  the  year 
has  been  broken  by  this  Finance  Act,  which  imposes  taxes  for 
more  than  the  one  year,  and  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  a  right  that  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
people. 

An  autocratic  Government  have  thus  stolen  from  the  Nation 
an  important  and  Constitutional  right  of  control  of  taxation, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  precedent  for  further  encroachment  on 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

Had  this  taxation  been  carried  out  in  a  Constitutional  manner, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gross  waste  on  these  valuations  would 
have  been  stopped  ere  this. 

A  lawyer-Goverrnnent  has  thus  trampled  upon  one  of  the 
fundamental  rules  of  the  Constitution  and  encroached  on  the 
rights  of  the  people  under  the  cloak  of  a  so-called  People's 
Uudget. 
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APPENDIX    I. 

Statement    Showing   Result   op   the   Working    op   Land 
Valuation  for  Supposed  Increment  op  Land. 

^{Printed  before  /ssuc  of  Wlilte  Paper  inntntctiom^,  and  shoiriti/j  oriffhial  intention  of 

Mr.  Lhnjd   George.') 


I 


VACANT   LAND 


ri°4. 


N95. 


N96. 


No.  4. 

Gross  Value  of 
House  and  Land    £600 

Deduction  to 
arrive  at  Site 
Value   '  ...    £500 

>       usee  Note  A)         

SITE  VALUE    ..  £100 


N  EW    EARTH    ROAD 

ORIGINAL     VALUATIONS. 

No,  5. 

Gross  Value  of 
House  and  Land   £600 

Deduction  to 
arrive  at  Site 
value  ...    £500 

(.Vfc  Note  A I 

SITE  VALUE  .      £100 


No.  6. 
Land  only 


SITE  VALUE 


PROBABLE  RESULT  ON  OCCASION  OF  PAYMENT  OF  INCREMENT  DUTY, 


No    4. 
House  and  Land 
sold  for  say  £650 

Deduct  to  arrive 
at  Site  Value    ...  £500 

>"  -     {See  Note  B)  

SITE  VALUE   ...  £150 


No.  5. 
House  and  Land 
sold  for  say  £550 

Deduct  to  arrive 
at  Site  Value    ...  £500 

(*'(>('  Note  B)         

SITE  VALUE  ...    £50 


£100 


£100 


No.  6. 
Still  unsold  but 
offered  for  Sale  at  £100 
(Land  only) 


SITE  VALUE  ...  £100 


Thus  there  will  be  three  different  Site  Values  of  these  adjoining 
pieces  of  land,  all  of  which  are  of  the  same  size  and  equal 
value;    the  third    piece   of   land    being  still    in    the    market   for 

£100. 

Note  A. —  Deduction  as  set  out  in  Section  25,  Sub-section  2  of  Act. 

NoTK  B. — Deduction  asset  out  in  Section  2,  Sul)-section  2,  of  Act,  viz.,  "Subject  in  each 

case  to  the  like  deductions  as  are  made  under  the  general  provisions  of  this  part 

of  the  Act  as  to  valuations." 
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The  Government  Valuers  have  valued  on  this  basis  already  for 
Increment  Duty,  and  the  Government  have  in  reply  to  enquiries  refused 
to  say  that  this  is  not  the  construction  of  the  Act.  If  it  were  otherwise, 
why  the  peculiar  wording  of  Clause  2  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  figure  to 
deduct  ? 

As  to  probability  of  a  variation  of  £50  (/.e.,  differences  between 
£600  and  £550  and  £650  respectively  in  price  of  house  and  land 
(which  is  less  than  10  per  cent.),  any  qualified  surveyor  will  confirm  the 
view  that  this  is  not  an  excessive  amount  of  variation,  but  this  £50  is  not 
a  variation  likely  to  occur  in  the  value  of  the  land  only  as  shown  on 
above-mentioned  basis. 
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Copy  of  Letter  which  appeared  in  the  "SPECTATOR,"  March  22nd,  1913. 


Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE'S  LAST  LETTER  ON  LAND  TAXATION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  "  SPECTATOR."] 

Sir. — It  is  well  for  the  public  to  consider  fall.y  this  letter  wherein 
j\[r.  Lloyd  George  starts  by  setting  out  the  allegation  he  proposes  to 
answer,  viz.,  "  If  agricultural  land  has  risen  in  value  from  £10  to  £50  per 
acre  and  is  then  sold  at  a  price  of  £2  per  acre  in  excess  of  its  market 
value,  increment  duty  will  be  chargeable  on  the  whole  difference  between 
£10  and  £52."  Then  he  proceeds  to  deal  with  this  in  the  following  way, 
and  says : — 

"There    is    nothing   in    the    statute    or   in   the   practice   of    the 

Commissioners    of     Inland    Revenue    which    affords    the    slightest 

foundation     for    this    suggestion.      The    White     Paper    instructions 

referred  to   contain  an  explanation   of   the   provisions  of   Section  2 

of    the    Finance    Act    of    1910,    but   these    provisions    are    entirely 

inapplicable  to  a  case  which  is  covered  by  exemptions  such  as  that 

contained  in  Section  7.     That  section  adequately  protects  agricultural 

land  from  the  charge  of  increment  value  duty  so  long  as  it  possesses 

no  element  of  value  outside  its  agricultural  or  sporting  value.     In  the 

instance   quoted   the  land  is  by  hypothesis  worth  £50  an  acre   for 

agricultural  purposes,  and  inasmuch  as  the  sale  price  of  £52  exceeds 

hj  £2  its  real  value,  its  value  for  every  purpose  cannot  be  greater 

than  £50.     Consequently  it  possesses  no  element  of  value  in  excess  of 

its  agricultural  value,  and  Section  7  clearly  prevents  the  possibility 

of  any  claim  for  increment  value  duty  arising  on  the  sale  for  £52." 

What,  I  now  will  ask  the  reader  particularly  to  note  is  the  way  in 

which    Mr.  Lloyd  George   keeps   carefully   to   the   idea   of   the    land    in 

question  being  sold  at  £2  per  acre  more  than  it  is  worth,  and  that  it  has 

no  value  beyond  its  agricultural  value;  but  it  is,  however,  interesting  to 

see  what  would  be  the  result  if  the  £2  per  acre  were  claimed  by   the 

Government  to  be  included  in  the  value  of  the  land,  i.e.,  that  the  land  in 

<iuestion  was  actually  worth  £52  per  acre.     In  that  case  the  increment 

duty  would  be  payable,  and  would  be  claimed  on  the  difference  between 

£10  and  £52,  the  amount  of  such  tax  being  thus  £8  4s.  per  acre. 

Who  can  say  when  a  farm  is  sold  that  a  purchaser  has  not  taken  into 
consideration  something  besides  the  bare  agricultural  value,  and  even  the 
most  practical  of  farmers  are  human  and  not  mere  machines,  and  do 
consider  the  convenience  of  the  residence  and  the  advantages  a  locality 
offers,  which  appeal  to  himself  and  to  the  members  of  his  family;  also 
there  are  other  matters  which  may  influence  him,  and  which  often  cannot 
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be    said   to    be   dependent   upon   the   use  of   the   farm   for   agricultural 
purposes.     Mr.  Lloyd  George  refers  to  Section  7,  which  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Increment  value  duty  shall  not  be  charged  in  respect  of 
agricultural  land  while  that  land  has  no  higher  value  than  its  market 
value  at  the  time  for  agricultural  purposes  only.  Provided  that  any 
value  of  the  land  for  sporting  purposes  or  for  purposes  dependent 
upon  its  use  as  agricultural  land  shall  be  treated  as  value  for 
agricultural  purposes  only,  except  where  the  value  for  any  such 
purpose  exceeds  the  agricultural  value  of  the  land." 

•'  Dependent  upon  its  use  as  agricultural  land  "  are  the  words  which 
will  be  endeavoured  to  be  relied  upon  as  refuting  my  statement,  and 
these  words  appear  to  be  capable  of  being  used  either  way  by  the 
Government  for  their  own  purposes  ;  but  nevertheless  no  advantage  or 
attraction  can  truly  be  said  to  be  dependent  upon  the  use  of  laud  for 
agricultural  purposes  if  it  be  something  that  would  be  unnecessary  for 
farming  purposes  pure  and  simple.  The  very  uncertainty  of  all  these 
provisions  opens  the  door  to  extortion,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Government 
have  only  to  set  up  the  claim  that  the  land  has  a  value,  however  small 
(not  dependent  on  its  value  for  agricultural  purposes  or  enhanced  by 
sporting  value),  in  order  to  extract  increment  duty. 

Further,  let  it  be  noted  that  in  this  case  all  land,  even  if  worth  less 
than  £50  per  acre,  is  liable  for  increment  duty,  provided  it  has  a  greater 
worth  than  its  agricultural  value  (as  before  set  out),  and  in  addition  it 
should  be  remembered  that  any  expenditure  on  land  to  improve  it  for 
agricultural  purposes  would  not  be  deducted  before  calculating  the  duty, 
as  this  deduction  is  specially  barred  by  the  Act,  and  it  consequently 
follows  that  any  owner  who  has  any  land  having  a  very  trifling  value 
above  agricultural  value  will  pay  increment  dutj-  on  any  sum  spent  to 
increase  the  productiveness  of  the  land.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  successful  in  explanations  of  the  Act.  In  1909  I 
drew  attention  to  the  erroneous  statement  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Percy 
Alden,  wherein  he  set  out  (with  reference  to  builders'  profits)  that 

"  unless  the  value  of  the  land,  as  land,  and  apart  from  anything  done 
to  it  in  the  meantime,  had  risen  while  the  house  was  being 
constructed,  he  luould  not  be  taxedy 

The  Lumsden  case  is  a  strong  refutation  of  his  statement. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Frank  Perks. 

IS,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall, 
London,  S.  W. 

Note. — In  the  case  quoted,  the  land  was  wortli  £50  per  acre,  aud  no  more, 
for  agriculture;  it  was  sold  for  £52  per  acre.  Clearly  this  is  a  case  in  which 
it  could  be  set  up  that  as  it  was  sold  for  £52  it  was  worth  what  it  realised,  and 
that  being  so,  it  had  a  value  of  £2  per  acre  above  its  agricultural  value,  aud 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  bureaucratic  Department  will  demand  a  tax  of 
£8  ds.  per  acre. 
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APPENDIX   III. 
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The  Members  marked  (*)  signed  with  certain  reservations,  but  it  is 
not  stated  what  the  reservations  were.  Two  Members  signed  but  did  not 
wish  their  names  to  be  published.     Why  ? 
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